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TiijE  tiIrst:  concerts  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHOiNY  ORCHESTRA'S 
SEVENTY-FIFTH  NEW  YORK  SEASON 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  concerts  on  November  30  and 
December  3  mark  the  opening  of  the  Orchestra's  75th  consecutive  season 
of  concerts  in  New  York. 

Two  newspaper  articles  are  reprinted  below:  the  New  York  Times 
review  of  the  opening  concert  and  a  report  on  the  second  concert  by  the 
Boston  Traveller. 

The  New  York  Times,  February  15,  1887: 

"Their  (the  Boston  Orchestra's)  first  concert  was  given  last  evening 
(Feb.  14)  in  Steinway  Hall  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  cultivated  audi- 
ence which  included  not  only  some  of  its  most  distinguished  patrons  of 
arts  in  this  city,  but  some  of  its  most  accomplished  exponents.  The  test 
was  a  severe  one  for  any  organization,  and  especially  one  coming  from  a 
city  which  has  at  times  shown  a  foolish  jealousy  of  New  York,  and  an 
equally  groundless  fear  that  the  feeling  was  reciprocated.  The  reception 
and  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  merit  of  last  night's  performance 
should  go  far  toward  re-establishing  those  peaceful  relations  which  existed 
between  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  prior  to  the  recent  misun- 
derstanding between  Eastern  poets  and  Western  critics  and  philosophers. 

"The  programme  selected  by  Mr.  (Wilhelm)  Gericke  for  last  evening's 
concert  was  admirable  because  of  its  thorough  classicism,  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  its  familiarity  to  every  lover  of  good  music.  He  placed  himself  and  his 
musicians  squarely  on  their  merits  before  this  public,  trusting  nothing  to 
riot  of  revolution,  but  everything  to  serenity  of  sound  scholarship.  The 
conquest  was  achieved  before  the  first  number  (Overture  to  "Oberon")  was 
half  completed. 

"The  opening  measure  of  the  Weber  number  revealed  a  delightful  deU- 
cacy  of  touch  among  the  strings,  but  it  was  not  until  the  more  vigorous 
passages  of  the  same  composition  were  reached  that  the  strength  of  the 
orchestra  was  fully  known. 

"Such  a  splendid  virility  and  pure  quality  of  tone  have  not  been  heard 
in  strings  before  in  New  York.  All  the  barriers  of  reserve  must  fall  at  once 
before  such  a  body  of  bowed  instruments,  and  if  this  be  admitted  with 
thorough  frankness  and  an  honest,  whole-souled  welcome  that  ought  to  be 
accorded  to  every  good  thing  in  art,  we  have  no  local  band  which  can 
approach  this  organization  in  its  superb  collection  of  strings.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  first  and  second  violins,  but  the  violas  and  'cellos  are  almost 
equally  good,  and  the  brasses  are  admirable.  The  wood  is  perhaps  the 
weakest  part  of  the  orchestra,  but  it  is  weaker  only  by  comparison,  not  per 
se.  The  brass  is  rich,  mellow,  and  smooth  in  quality,  and  superb  in  power. 

"But  it  was  in  the  higher  reaches  of  art  that  this  band  was  found  most 
emphatically  to  excell  our  local  organizations:  in  sweet  and  subtle  gradua- 
tions of  light  and  shade,  in  sudden  and  fierce  attack,  in  the  growth  and 
culmination  of  crescendi,  in  the  delicate  dropping  down  of  diminuendi  to 
mere  shadows  of  sound;  in  the  light  here  and  the  darkness  there  came  the 
accentuation  that  never  fail  to  be  wise  and  effective.  In  short,  in  all  the 
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The  Boston  Symphony  comes 
to  New  York  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:05  overWQXR...  where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
station  of  The  New  York  Times. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


CARNEGIE  HALL 
Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


First  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  November  30,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental 

Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

I.  Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 

II.  "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

III.  Sicilienne:  Allegretto  molto  moderato 

IV.  "The  Death  of  Melisande";  Molto  adagio 

ScHUMAN Symphony  No.  7 

I.    Largo  assai 
II.    Vigoroso 

III.  Cantabile  intensamente 

IV.  Scherzando  brioso 

(Played  without  pause) 
First  performance  in  New  York 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"PELLfiAS  AND  MeLISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80, 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  StAGE  MuSIC  TO   MaETERLINCk's  PlAY 

By  Gabriel  Faure 
Born  in  Pamiers  (Ari^ge),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  in  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  the  music  was  first  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was  a 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November  23,  1923,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  April  21,  1939,  December  29,  1939, 
April  20,  1945  (two  movements);  November  23,  1945  (Paul  Paray  conducting). 
Charles  Munch  performed  the  Molto  adagio  in  memory  of  Ginette  Neveu,  November 
18,  1949.  The  Suite  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet,  Decem- 
ber 14-15,  1951;  under  Charles  Munch,  March  6-7,  1959. 

The  instruments  required  are  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

Ci-pELL£.AS  ET  MELISANDE/'  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
■*•  produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  four  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse,"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  "Sicilienne"  was  not  originally  intended  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  incidental  music. 

The  Adagio  is  associated  with  the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Meli- 
sande dies  in  the  presence  of  the  aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the 
physician,  and  the  servants  of  the  castle. 

Melisande.    Is  it  you,  grandfather? 
Arkel.    Yes,  my  child.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 
Melisande.    Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 
Arkel.   Why  do  you  ask? 

Melisande.    Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 
Arkel.   Are  you  cold?  Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.  No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly;  so 
winter  has  begun? 

Arkel.   Yes.  You  do  not  like  winter? 

Melisande.    Oh  no.  I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.  I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.   Do  you  feel  better? 

Melisande.   Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 

Arkel.    Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 
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Meusande.   What  child? 

Arkel.   Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little  girl. 
Melisande.   Where  is  she? 
Arkel.    Here. 

Melisande.    It  is  strange  —  I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 
Arkel.    That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.  I'll  hold  it  myself;  look. 
Melisande.   She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.   I  am  sorry  for 
her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with  the  servants  of  the  castle,  who  take  their  places 
silently  along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

GoLAUD  (suddently  rising).   What's  this?   What  are  all  these  women  doing  here? 

The  Physician.    They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.   Who  called  them? 

The  Physician.   Not  I. 

GoLAUD.  Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  here?  What  does  all  this  mean?  Answer  mel 

(The  servants  do  not  answer.) 

Arkel.   Do  not  speak  so  loud.  She  is  going  to  sleep;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 

GoLAUD.   It  is  not  — ? 

The  Physician.    No,  no;  see,  she  breathes. 

Arkel.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does  she 
stretch  out  her  arms?  What  does  she  want? 

The  Physician.  Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against  — 

GoLAUD.    Now?  At  this  moment?  It  must  be  said,  say  itl  Say  itl 

The  Physician.    Perhaps. 

GoLAUD.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande!  Leave 
me  alone!  leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to  her 
again.  You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

GoLAUD.  It's  not  my  fault!  It's  not  my  fault! 

Arkel.  Listen,  listen.  We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.  She  must  no  longer  be 
disturbed.  The  human  soul  is  very  silent.  The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away  alone. 
It  suffers  so  timidly.  But  the  sadness,  Golaud  —  but  the  sadness  of  all  that  one  sees! 
Oh!  oh!  ohi 

(At  this  moment  all  the  servants  fall  suddenly  on  their  knees  at  the  back  of  the 
room.) 

Arkel  (turning).  What  is  it? 

The  Physician  (nearing  the  bed  and  examining  the  body).  They  are  right. 

(A  long  silence.) 

Arkel.  I  saw  nothing.  Are  you  sure? 

The  Physician.  Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly  —  All  at  once.  She  goes  away 
without  a  word. 

GoLAUD  (sobbing).  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud.  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come.  It  is 
terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being,  so  peaceful,  so  timid,  and  so 
silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there,  as  though 
she  was  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God!  My  God!  I  shall  not 
understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child  should  not 
remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the  turn  of  the 
poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silence.) 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7 

By  William  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  celebration  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge 
and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  in  Boston, 
October  21  last. 

This  Symphony  will  be  recorded  and  submitted  for  award  to  the  American 
International  Music  Fund. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of:  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  English  horn, 
3  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  2  tubas,  timpani;  percussion  consisting  of  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  sus- 
pended cymbal,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  tubular  bells,  wood  block,  piano;  and 
strings.  Of  these,  certain  instruments  are  optional,  but  will  be  used  in  the  present 
performances:   i  flute,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,   1  bassoon,  2  horns,   1   trumpet,   i   tuba. 

Ti  yTovED  in  part  by  a  suggestion  of  the  composer,  Leonard  Burkat, 
^^^  the  Orchestra's  Music  Administrator,  has  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  this  Symphony: 

During  the  summer  of  i960  William  Schuman  called  on  me  as  a 
friend  rather  than  as  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  staff  to  look  at  the 
score  of  his  recently  completed  Seventh  Symphony.  It  was  almost  six 
years  since  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  the  Orchestra  had 
offered  him  the  commission  that  brought  it  into  existence  and  we  had 
spent  many  hours  talking  about  what  it  was  to  be;  exchanged  many 
letters  in  profound  pursuit  of  the  nature  of  the  work  that  was  to  take 
shape  or  in  disappointment  when  the  results  of  prolonged  effort  seemed 
to  insist  on  taking  their  own  direction  into  areas  that  would  soon  prove 
fruitless.  After  one  period  of  significant  silence  an  occasional  telephone 
call  or  letter  from  New  York  or  a  word  from  a  friend  we  shared  brought 
the  news,  little  by  little,  that  something  was  taking  shape.  In  a  little 
while  I  knew  that  it  would  be  "our"  piece  and  that  it  would  be  a  sym- 
phony. More  than  that  he  would  not  vouchsafe.  It  would  fulfill  the 
terms  of  the  commission  (an  orchestral  work  of  about  twenty-five 
minutes'  duration)  and  I  would  know  what  it  was  like  when  I  got  the 
score.  No  word  would  he  give  on  its  character  —  a  symphony  in  four 
movements.  Gay,  somber,  tragic,  dramatic,  these  are  qualities  for  the 
listener  to  hear  or  at  least  to  divine,  not  for  the  composer  to  tell  — 
certainly  not  to  try  to  describe. 

William  Schuman's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  a  long  one  and  it  is  easy  to  remember  the  excitement  of  hearing  his 
first  work  played  in  Symphony  Hall,  his  Second  Symphony.   He  later 
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erased  this  one  from  the  canon  of  his  works  and  relegated  it  to  his  list 
of  juvenilia,  but  it  announced  a  new,  powerful  and  original  voice  that 
would  henceforth  demand  to  be  heard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
our  archives  to  remember  Schuman  world  premieres  here:  the  Third 
Symphony,  the  Symphony  for  Strings,  the  Violin  Concerto,  A  Free 
Song,  the  American  Festival  Overture.  With  each  one  that  voice 
delivered  a  message  of  great  urgency.  Many  of  these  works  have  had 
repeated  hearings  and  others  of  his  compositions  have  been  added  to 
our  Orchestra's  repertoire  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since 
our  last  Schuman  premiere. 

The  ordinary  French  word  for  a  world  premiere  is  une  creation,  and 
the  first  performance  of  an  orchestral  work  is  a  collective  creative 
musical  act  of  the  highest  order.  The  collaboration  of  the  composer 
is  often  required  in  its  preparation.  The  demands  it  makes  on  the 
technical  skills,  on  the  artistic  instincts  and  the  musical  judgment  of 
the  conductor  and  orchestra  are  of  an  enormity  unimaginable  outside 
the  mystic  circle  of  the  profession.  The  excitement  of  the  first  rehearsal 
and  the  wonder  of  the  first  concert  are  among  the  profoundest  of 
musicians*  emotions.  The  picture  once  imagined  by  critics  hostile  to 
new  music,  a  picture  of  the  performer  giving  first  performances  only 
for  their  publicity  value,  is  about  as  remote  from  the  truth  as  the 
North  Pole  is  from  the  South. 


Schuman's  symphonic  concept  is  apparently  an  extended  work  for 
orchestra  rationally  constructed  but  not  necessarily  cast  in  a  mold 
resembling  that  of  the  classical  symphony  nor  indeed  in  any  single 
mold.  From  the  Second  to  the  Seventh  there  is  enormous  variety  in 
form.  The  speech  becomes  more  and  more  eloquent  as  the  composer 
matures  but  remains  always  idiomatically  his. 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 


143  LONGWOOD  AVE. 
BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259 


R.  M.  LIGHT  &  CO. 

Original  Prints  and  Drawings 


DUTCH  AND 
FLEMISH  DRAWINGS 

Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries 

Nov.  15 -Dec.  12 


421  Beacon  Street 
Boston  15 


Tues.  -  Sat. 
10:00-5:00 
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Especially  noteworthy  in  the  Seventh  Symphony,  for  example,  is  a 
kind  of  choral  writing  for  the  orchestra.  No  matter  how  full  the  sound, 
no  matter  how  active  the  music,  how  busy  the  texture,  there  are  almost 
never  more  than  two  musical  elements  being  presented  at  one  time. 
Each  element  is  invested  with  an  orchestral  color  or  combination  of 
them  that  belongs  to  it  for  a  period  of  time  and  is  more  likely  to 
change  all  at  once  than  gradually.  Or,  from  another  point  of  view, 
the  choral  view,  any  prominent  element  is  even  more  likely  to  be 
presented  by  an  entire  instrumental  choir  than  by  a  single  instrument. 
The  composer  would  perhaps  not  agree  but  for  me  this  is  the  most 
characteristic  single  stylistic  element  of  his  orchestral  works  and  the 
one  that  gives  his  listener  the  impression  of  a  declarative  music,  a 
music  that  makes  strong  statements. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
ODD  BITS  ABOUT  COMPOSERS 


Beethoven,  who  grew  up  in  Bonn  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Vienna,  once  crossed  Teutonic  borders.  In  the  autumn  of  1781  his 
mother  took  her  eleven-year-old  son  on  a  Rhine  boat  to  Holland  to 
exhibit  him  as  a  pianist.   The  expedition  proved  fruitless. 

*  *       * 

Statesmen  who  have  composed:  Henry  V,  Henry  VI  and  Henry  VIII 
all  composed  music  for  the  church.  Frederick  the  Great  composed 
numerous  flute  sonatas,  symphonies,  etc.  Benjamin  Franklin  composed 
a  string  quartet.   Charles  G.  Dawes  composed  a  march. 

*  *       * 

Fritz  Kreisler  was  not  the  only  musician  who  has  attributed  his  own 
music  to  celebrated  composers  of  the  past.  Henri  Casadesus,  the  late 
uncle  of  the  celebrated  pianist,  had  a  great  fondness  for  practical  jokes. 
He  "discovered"  a  viola  concerto  by  Handel  which  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  that  composer.  Another  of  his  discoveries,  the 
so-called  "Adelaide"  Concerto  by  Mozart,  was  generally  accepted  by 
the  public,  performed  by  Menuhin  and  provided  with  a  cadenza  by 
Hindemith  before  an  examination  of  the  record  quite  separated  it 
from  the  boy,  the  princess,  and  Versailles.  The  Chamber  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  which  was  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Stein- 
berg, and  which  has  been  performed  several  times  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts,  has  never  been  traced  further  back  than  the  possession 
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of  M.  Casadesus  who  performed  it  with  his  group.  La  SocUte  des 
Instruments  Anciens.  Its  authenticity  may  never  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved. 

*  *       * 

There  are  several  instances  of  letters  by  composers  as  well  as  scores 
whose  authenticity  is  more  than  doubtful.  Conspicuous  are  the  letters 
which  Bettina  Brentano  produced  as  received  from  Beethoven,  but 
which  she  obviously  doctored.  The  intimate  correspondence  of  Chopin 
to  the  notorious  Polish  beauty,  Delphine  Potocka,  became  known  many 
years  after  his  death,  but  only  in  the  form  of  copies.  These  have  been 

the  subject  of  hot  dispute. 

*  *       * 

The  story  is  attributed  to  Mendelssohn  (but  also  to  other  pianists) 
that  when  he  once  played  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  "Moon- 
light" Sonata  a  lady  in  the  front  row  of  the  audience  fanned  herself 
rather  less  than  more  precisely  in  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  Men- 
delssohn kept  repeating  an  arpeggio  before  the  last  cadence  until  it 
was  noticed  that  he  was  accompanying  her.    When  she  stopped  he 

played  the  final  chord. 

*  *       * 

Composers  who  didn't  die  in  bed:  Jean-Marie  Leclair,  the  French 
violinist  and  composer,  was  found  in  his  house  stabbed  to  death  on 
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October  22,  1764.  His  estranged  wife  was  suspected  but  never  con- 
victed. Ernest  Chausson  died  in  Limay,  France,  June  10,  1899,  from 
a  bicycle  accident.  Alberic  Magnard  died  when  invading  German 
soldiers  fired  his  house  at  Baron  on  the  Oise,  September  3,  1914. 
Enrique  Granados  was  drowned  on  March  24,  1916,  when  the  S.  S. 
Sussex  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  English  Channel. 

*  *       * 
Brahms,  who  could  be  notoriously  rude  in  company,  once  left  an 

argumentative  gathering  with  these  words:  "If  there  is  anyone  here 
whom  I  have  neglected  to  insult,  I  beg  his  pardon!" 

*  *       * 

Wagner  and  his  first  wife,  Minna,  were  both  devoted  to  animals. 
Before  their  marriage  Wagner  acquired  a  brown  poodle  named  Riipel 
(Bounder).  The  newly  married  couple  acquired  Robber  (the  English 
word),  a  Newfoundland  dog,  at  Riga  and  took  him  on  their  perilous 
voyage  via  London  to  Paris  where  he  strayed  and  was  lost.  The 
Wagners  had  a  cherished  cocker  spaniel.  Peps,  in  Zurich  and  when  the 
animal  died  of  old  age  the  Wesendoncks  consoled  them  by  presenting 
another  called  'Tips"  or  'Tipsel."  A  gray  parrot,  "Papo"  (from 
Papageif),  was  given  to  them  in  Hamburg  in  1844  and  lived  seven 
years.    Papo  could  sing  themes  from  Rienzi. 

*  *       * 
Wagner's  unfortunate  first  sojourn  in  Paris  ended  with  his  confine- 
ment in  a  debtors'  prison  in  Clichy,  October  28  through  November 

17,  1840. 

*  *       * 

Dvorak  was  fond  of  whist  but  hated  to  lose,  and  would  throw  his 
cards  in  the  air.  His  friend  Kovarik  in  New  York  once  restored  peace 
by  offering  to  use  his  own  winnings  to  send  a  doll  to  the  composer's 
little  girl  at  home  in  Bohemia. 

*  #       # 
Franck  was  baptized  Cesar-Auguste.   When  he  appeared  in  Paris  at 

nineteen  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  unfriendly  critics  made  sport  of 
the  mild  young  man  who  bore  the  names  of  the  Roman  general.  One 
remarked  that  unlike  the  earlier  Caesar  he  had  "not  yet  conquered 
Gaul."   Franck  thereupon  dropped  the  Auguste  from  his  name. 

*  #       # 
Paul  Dukas,  at  an  afternoon  tea  in  Paris,  helped  himself  freely  to 

chocolates,  whereupon  Mme.  Dukas  protested.  "Never  mind,  my  dear," 
answered  her  husband.   "It  will  all  turn  into  music." 

*  *       * 
Maurice  Ravel's  brother,  Edouard,  was  a  mechanical  engineer.    He 

invented  a  circus  act  whereby  an  automobile  dashed  down  a  steep 
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incline  which  had  a  sudden  turn  at  the  base.  The  car  performed  a 
somersault  in  the  air  and  landed  on  its  wheels.  Barnam  and  Bailey 
bought  this  act  for  the  seasons  of  1906  and  1907  and  billed  it  as  "The 

Dip  of  Death." 

#  #       « 

A  work  by  Alfredo  Casella  is  no  longer  played  for  at  least  one  good 
reason:   it  is  "Three  Pieces  for  Pianola"  (1918). 

*  #       # 

The  Boston  Symphony  program  for  February  23,  1945,  omits  the 
usual  date  of  birth  under  the  name  of  Heitor  Villa-Lobos.  This  com- 
poser then  conducted  as  guest  and  insisted  that  the  year  of  his  birth 
as  given  in  the  dictionaries  as  1881  made  him  out  as  older  than  he  was, 
creating  an  embarrassing  situation.  Since  then  the  birth  certificate 
has  been  found,  establishing  the  date  as  March  5,  1887. 

J.  N.  B. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

T)EETHOVEN  was  loug  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
■^  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years, 
and  the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon 
to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.   Grove*  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 

•  Sir  George  Grove:    Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies  (1896). 
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inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  TepHtz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  —  free 
and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings  were 
passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There  was  more 
than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the  affairs  came  to 
no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to  musical  romanc- 
ing.   "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early  ideas  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually  elaborated  into 
the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.   Many  pleasant  traits 
are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee  and  others.  The 
coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually  offered  to  extem- 
porising he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends  probably  heard,  on 
these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Symphony  which  was 
seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no  word  was  dropped  by 
the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wil- 
fully driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until 
the  music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and 
in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest   by  rhythmic  variety   and   complexity,   Beethoven 
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keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  — it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Alle- 
gretto of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison, 
but  pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music 
changes  to  A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody 
against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 
Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively 
tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante 
quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The   remaining  concerts   in   the   Wednesday   evening  series   in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

January  4         CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
JAIME  LAREDO,   Violin 

February   15      ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

March  8  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

HENRYK  SZERYNG,   Violin 

April  5  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 


The   remaining   concerts   in    the   Saturday   afternoon   series   in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

January  7  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE,   Viola 

February  18      ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

March  11  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

April  8  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Tickets  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office 

The  concerts  by  this  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  Saturday  evenings 
are  broadcast  complete  by  Station  WQXR-AM-FM,  New  York, 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3:00. 


CARNEGIEHALL  •  NEWYORK 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


First  Afternoon  Concert 

SATURDAY,  December  3,  at  2:30  o'clock 

Program 

Bach Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 

Overture 
Bourrees  I  and  II 
Gavotte 
Minuet 
Rejouissance 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Romance 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Piston Three  New  England  Sketches 

I.    Seaside 

II.     Summer  Evening 
III.     Mountains 

Ravel Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 

{In  one  movement) 

SOLOIST 
MONIQUE  HAAS 

Mme.  Haas  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SUITE  NO.  4  IN  D  MAJOR 

By  JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  Suite  is  scored  for  3  oboes,  bassoon,  3  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.   There 
is  in  each  of  the  suites  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

T>ach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the  period 
^-^  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they 
may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them 
in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  con- 
ducted from  the  years  1729  to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instru- 
mental music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only 
patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he 
could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavichord,  the  inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the 
Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of 
his  manuscripts  and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said 
"a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been 
preserved  for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo 
period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of 
strength  and  grace." 

[copyrighted] 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Written  in  1785,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  its  composer  on 
February  11  of  that  year. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston,  according  to  available  records,  was  at  a  Theodore 
Thomas  concert,  October  8,  1870.  There  was  another  performance  by  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  on  the  following  January  5.  Anna  Mehlig  was  the  soloist  on 
both  occasions.  The  last  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the 
Orchestra  before  this  season  was  45  years  ago!  The  Concerto  was  played  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1886,  when  Mrs.  H.  A.  A.  Beach  was  soloist,  and  on  April  23,  1915,  when 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  was  soloist.*  The  orchestral  accompaniment  requires  1  flute, 
2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Mme.  Haas  will  play  the  cadenzas  of  Beethoven  in  the  present  performance. 

TV  yTozART  counted  upon  the  Lenten  season  in  Vienna,  when  the 
■*-^-*-  theatres  were  closed,  as  a  favorable  time  to  give  concerts  and 
obtain  a  long  and  profitable  list  of  subscribers,  and  thought  nothing 
of  preparing  a  new  score,  usually  a  concerto,  for  each  weekly  concert. 
At  the  first  (February  11)  of  the  series  which  were  given  in  the  season 
of  1785  on  the  Mehlgrube,  he  brought  forward  this  concerto  in  D 
minor. 

Mozart's  father,  who  was  in  Vienna  and  of  course  heard  the  concert, 
wrote  afterwards  about  it  to  his  daughter  Marianne  at  Salzburg.  He 
had  visited  the  copyist  with  Wolfgang  on  the  eve  of  the  concert  and 
found  him  still  at  work  upon  the  parts.  Mozart  therefore  could  not 
even  try  over  the  final  rondo,  for  he  had  barely  time  to  read  the 
copyist's  script  for  final  correction. 

"A  great  number  of  persons  of  rank  were  assembled,"  wrote  Leopold 
of  the  affair  itself.  "The  concert  was  incomparable,  the  orchestra  most 
excellent.  In  addition  to  the  symphonies,  a  female  singer  from  the 
Italian  theatre  sang  two  arias,  and  then  came  the  magnificent  new 
clavier  concerto  by  Wolfgang." 

This  Concerto  is  the  eighteenth  in  order  of  the  twenty-five  original 


*  This  Concerto  has  been  played  on  several  occasions  in  the  shorter  series  of  this  Orchestra 
or  on  tour.  The  last  was  at  a  Tuesday  evening  concert,  November  6,  1956,  when  Clara  Haskil 
was  the  soloist.  It  was  performed  at  the  Cambridge  Concerts  on  February  9,  1922,  when 
Myra  Hess,  then  little  known,  was  the  soloist. 


Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Director 
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piano  concertos  which  Mozart  composed,  exclusive  of  those  for  two 
and  for  three  pianofortes. 

The  first  of  Mozart's  two  concertos  in  the  minor  is  unique  in 
character  among  them  all.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  resemble  the  piano 
concertos  of  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  minor  mode.  (Mozart  had  written 
two  of  his  string  quartets  in  D  minor,  the  early  K.  173  and  K.  421  in 
1783,  the  second  of  the  Haydn  set.)  Quartets  were  for  musicians  who 
knew,  concertos  a  bid  for  general  applause  from  hearers  who  expected 
to  be  pleasantly  entertained.  Yet  there  is  no  record  of  protest  over 
this  one.  It  was  bound  to  appeal  to  the  nineteenth  century  for  it  had 
what  the  nineteenth  century  sought  —  open  pathos,  dynamic  range, 
conflict  of  mood,  sudden  contrast.  There  is  no  note  for  note  similarity 
with  Beethoven  —  there  are  no  parts  Beethoven  could  have  written. 
But  the  Beethoven  of  the  stormy  piano  sonatas  may  have  been  stirred 
by  it  —  we  know  that  he  was  fond  of  this  concerto,  for  he  supplied  his 
own  cadenzas. 

The  orchestral  prelude  opens  softly  but  ominously,  and  accumulates 
power  in  this  portentous  mood  to  a  climax  in  the  same  "march" 
rhythm  which  had  opened  four  previous  concertos  (K.  415,  451,  456, 
459),  but  here  it  becomes  sinister.  A  theme  in  plaintive  descending 
appoggiatura  by  the  oboes  is  swept  aside.  The  pianist  enters  with  a 
new  theme,  gentle  and  pleading,  setting  up  a  struggle  between  this  and 
the  orchestral  threat  of  violence.  The  piano  makes  the  orchestral  mood 
more  stormy  by  swelling  the  sonority  with  agitated  figures.  No  mere 
by-play  of  scales  and  arpeggios  here.  The  movement  ends  darkly.  The 
thesis  of  irreconcilability  sits  strangely  on  this  composer.  The  middle 
movement  is  based  on  a  placid,  strophic  melody  in  B-fiat  major,  as  if 
the  troubled  discourse  must  be  relieved  by  "romance."  On  the  other 
hand,  whether  to  make  the  whole  work  congruous  or  to  maintain  its 
duality,  the  composer  interrupts  his  idyl  with  a  section  as  stormy  as 
the  first  movement,  although  thematically  different.  The  finale  is  less 
tragic,  but  the  D  minor  persists,  the  orchestra  developing  into  sudden 
threatening  chords  through  chromatic  modulation,  the  piano  again 
serving  both  to  restore  tranquillity  and  to  dispel  it.  At  last  a  joyous 
D  major  is  established,  the  trumpets  and  horns  which  had  served  to 
strengthen  dark  chords  now  gleam  forth  with  their  more  usual  bright 
orchestral  colors.  [copyrighted] 


MONIQUE  HAAS 

Mme.  Monique  Haas,  the  French  pianist  who  is  taking  part  in  this 
week's  concerts,  is  making  her  first  tour  of  the  United  States.  Mme. 
Haas  is  a  first  prize  graduate  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  she 
studied  with  Lazare  Levy.  She  has  toured  European  centers,  Russia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Australia. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
BACH'S  YEARS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  AT  COTHEN 


'TpHE  Prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  existence  of 
-■-  the  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  and  at  least  the  first  two  of  the 
orchestral  suites.  Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an 
agreeable  interlude,  lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career 
as  a  composer  for  the  church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (1708- 
1717)  as  Kammer  Musicus  and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst 
of  Saxe-Weimar;  followed  by  the  remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as 
Cantor  at  the  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas  churches  in  the  free  city  of 
Leipzig.  These  three  jobs  developed  three  sides  of  the  artist  Bach: 
Weimar  his  great  organ  works,  Cothen  his  chamber  works,  Leipzig 
his  greatest  choral  works  —  the  Passions,  the  Mass,  the  long  list  of 
cantatas. 

Bach  was  not  required  to  provide  any  ritual  music  at  Cothen.  If  he 
missed  the  performance  of  such  duties  through  this  interim,  the 
worship  of  God  through  music,  the  zest  with  which  he  explored  the 
possibilities  of  instrumental,  solo  and  chamber  combinations  show  no 
sign  of  it.  The  Prince  was  far  more  sympathetic,,  musically  intelligent 
and  appreciative  of  Bach's  talents  and  creative  value  than  his  haughty 
employers  at  Weimar  who  imprisoned  him  for  wanting  to  leave,  or 
the  church  officials  at  Leipzig  who  found  him  intransigent,  a  bother- 
some subordinate,  and  little  better  than  mediocre.  When  the  young 
Leopold  became  lord  of  the  small  principality  of  Cothen,  shortly 
before  the  advent  of  his  talented  Kapellmeister,  he  gathered  the  best 
orchestra  that  it  was  ever  Bach's  opportunity  to  work  with.  The 
Prince  played  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba  and  the  clavier  —  he  even 
made  use  of  his  baritone  voice.  Bach  may  have  written  the  gamba 
sonatas  and  the  works  for  violin  solo  with  his  Prince  in  mind  as  well 
as  Christian  Ferdinand  Abel,  "Chamber  violinist  and  gambist"  of  the 
Kapelle,  or  the  "Collegium  Musicum"  as  it  was  called.  Such  music  was 
still  territory  for  new  exploration  in  Germany,  where  it  had  been  little 
developed  and  where  in  some  centers  it  was  disapproved  by  the  Church. 

When  Leopold  became  the  ruler  of  the  little  principality  in  1715, 
he  was  twenty-one.  His  first  act  was  to  build  up  the  Kapelle  forces 
which  under  his  widowed  mother's  control  had  been  based  on  a  per- 
sonnel of  three.  The  personnel  which  Bach  found  numbered,  besides 
himself,  eight  soloists  and  eight  ripienists.  More  were  engaged  as 
required.  The  Prince  ordered  much  chamber  music  as  well  as  operatic 
and  choral  performances.  "His  romantic  temperament,"  wrote  Charles 
Sanford  Terry,  "is  revealed  in  his  portrait,  the  high  brow,  long,  waving 
undressed  chevelure,  the  large,  clear  eyes  beneath  exaggerated  eyebrows 
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inherited  from  his  mother,  and  a  countenance  open,  fresh  and  friendly." 
Bach  had  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  his  new  position.  As 
Kapellmeister  he  drew  the  largest  yearly  salary  in  the  princely  Protocol 
—  400  thalers,*  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  250  thalers  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  Weimar. 

Bach's  dedicatory  letter  addressed  in  French  to  the  Markgraf 
Christian  Ludwig  of  Brandenburg  accompanied  a  brace  of  six  con- 
certos, which,  he  said,  he  had  composed  two  years  before.  This  would 
have  been  in  May,  1718,  when  Prince  Leopold  visited  Carlsbad  to  take 
the  waters,  and  took  a  half  dozen  of  his  musicians  with  him,  including 
Bach,  who  evidently  impressed  the  Count.  The  dedicatee  no  doubt 
had  not  the  slightest  inkling  that  he  was  receiving  a  prodigious  piece 
of  experimentation  in  chamber  combinations.  He  would  not  have  had 
the  musicians  who  could  have  performed  the  concertos.  The  scores, 
obviously  untouched,  lay  in  his  music  library,  never  properly  listed, 
and  on  his  death  were  disposed  of  for  an  insignificant  price.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Bach  wrote  them  with  his  own  forces  in  mind. 
One  of  the  succession  of  copyists  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  was 
evidently  set  to  work.  The  record  shows  the  probable  performance  of 
the  first  in  June,  1722,  for,  horns  being  a  new  fashion  in  such  music 
and  not  maintained  in  the  orchestra,  two  were  then  engaged. 

Tragedy  suddenly  descended  upon  these  days  and  nights  of  music 
making.  When  Bach  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Carlsbad  in 
July,  1720,  he  found  that  his  young  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  had  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  died.  Bach  found  himself  with  an  undirected  house- 
hold of  four  children:  his  daughter,  Catharina  Dorothea,  was  twelve, 
his  boy,  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  was  ten,  and  two  more  sons,  Carl  Philip 
Emanuel  and  Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard,  were  six  and  five.  Remar- 
riage was  the  father's  only  recourse.  On  December  3  of  the  following 
year  he  married  Anna  Magdalena  Wilcken,  a  fellow  Thuringian  of 
musical  parents  and  musical  tradition,  herself  a  singer  at  the  Court  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst.  Terry  remarks  of  the  bridegroom:  "He  was  no  longer 
of  the  impressionable  age,  when  youth  is  attracted  by  superficial 
graces."  Mr.  Terry's  judgment  of  an  "impressionable  age"  might  have 
been  less  than  his  musical  judgment,  since  Bach  was  thirty-five  and  his 
bride  twenty.  Her  voice  would  have  added  to  her  attraction  besides 
bringing  in  extra  income,  and  she  was  completely  congenial  musically 
speaking.  The  following  verses  addressed  to  her  by  her  husband  five 
years  later  would  indicate  that  his  bride,  among  many  virtues,  was 
comely: 

Your  slave  am  I,  sweet  maiden  bride, 

God  give  you  joy  this  morningl 

The  wedding  flowers  your  tresses  hide, 


*  The  thaler  was  comparable  to  the  American  dollar  at  that  time. 
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The  dress  your  form's  adorning, 
O  how  with  joy  my  heart  is  filled 
To  see  your  beauty  blooming. 
Till  all  my  soul  with  music's  thrilled. 
My  heart's  with  joy  o'erflowing. 

Anna  Magdalena  was  more  than  a  good  stepmother  —  she  gave  her 
husband  thirteen  more  children,  of  whom  Johann  Christian  became 
the  most  famous. 

Bach  wrote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  purely  instrumental  music 
at  Cothen  —  the  violin  sonatas,  the  suites  for  violin  and  for  cello 
unaccompanied,  the  violin  concertos.  Scores  for  clavier  solo  included 
the  first  volume  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier  and  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Clavierhiichleinj  which  he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  for  Anna  Magdalena,  an  eager  pupil.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  four  Suites  for  Orchestra  were  all  composed 
at  Cothen,  for  Bach,  over  and  above  his  churchly  duties  at  Leipzig, 
wrote  and  performed  there  a  considerable  amount  of  lay  music  at  the 
Collegium  Musicum,  a  chamber  music  group  which,  founded  by  Tele- 
mann,  met  in  a  coffee-house  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  rather  than  the 
few  coins  that  might  have  come  from  interested  hearers.  It  was  for  the 
Collegium  Musicum  that  he  transcribed  his  violin  concertos  for  the 
clavier,  for  performance  by  himself  or  his  sons  Wilhelm  Friedemann 
and  Carl  Philip  Emanuel. 

Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  ended  less  happily  than  it  began.  The  Prince 
entered  matrimony  one  week  after  his  Kapellmeister  took  the  same 
step.  The  bride  was  his  cousin,  Friederica  Henriette,  daughter  of 
Prince  Carl  Friedrich  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  She  brought  discord  into 
the  musical  activities,  having  no  taste  for  serious  music,  and  begrudg- 
ing her  husband's  companions.  Bach  referred  to  her  in  a  letter  as  an 
"amusa,"  a  feather  head.  She  was  also  a  Calvinist,  which  to  a  deter- 
mined Orthodox  Lutheran  like  Bach  was  apostasy.  Relations  between 
Bach  and  his  Prince  nevertheless  remained  cordial  to  the  end.  These 
frictions  within  the  Court  have  been  surmised  as  Bach's  reason  for 
leaving  and  for  seeking  the  Cantorship  at  Leipzig.  Another  reason  put 
forward  is  that  Leipzig  offered  what  Cothen  did  not  —  a  university 
education  for  his  sons.  Certainly  the  titles  of  Cantor  and  Director 
Musices  were  less  impressive,  the  position  less  remunerative,  less  free, 
and  they  held  a  threat  of  friction  more  trying  to  his  independence  in 
the  fulfillment  of  his  duties.  A  deeper  reason  might  be  the  composer's 
inner  compulsion  to  embrace  the  larger  forms  which  the  church  serv- 
ices offered.  With  instrumental  music  at  Cothen  he  had  finely  but 
rather  completely  covered  the  possibilities.  The  questing  artist  looked 
elsewhere.  j.  n.  b. 
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THE  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  DEBUSSY 


TMPRESsiONisM  is  a  loosc  word,  a  fortuitous  word,  no  proper  definition 
^  of  the  tendency  which,  beginning  in  France,  has  permeated  all 
painting.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  applying  it  to  Debussy  is  that 
he  lived  in  the  same  Paris  with  Pissarro  and  Monet  and  their  fellows, 
and  that  all  artists  in  Paris  at  that  approximate  time  were  moved  by 
a  similar  impulse  to  break  away  from  the  restrictions  of  traditional 
form  and  look  for  vitality  in  their  present  experience.  Romantic  senti- 
ment no  longer  applied  —  its  emotion  had  become  a  formula.  The 
new  realism  carried  Zola  into  the  poor  quarters  of  Paris,  led  Monet  to 
portray  everyday  people  having  a  picnic  on  the  grass  rather  than  the 
studied  postures  of  heroic  groups  such  as  the  faultless  allegorical  figures 
of  Delacroix.  This  sweeping  inundation  of  the  arts  by  "here  and  now" 
subjects  did  not  directly  concern  music  at  all.  But  the  impulse  was 
basically  the  same.  While  narrative  and  pictorial  artists  disengaged 
themselves  from  past  subjects  and  past  ways,  Debussy  disengaged  him- 
self just  as  eagerly  from  past  musical  forms  and  built  his  personal  style 
with  at  least  as  much  courage  and  inner  assurance  as  the  impressionists 
who  rejected  all  graphic  outline  and  played  freshly  and  freely  with 
color. 

As  usually  happens  in  history,  the  new  movement  first  announced 
itself  in  literature,  next  in  the  graphic  arts  and  last  in  music.  Rousseau's 
"return  to  nature"  was  tardily  reflected  in  painting.  Landscapes 
remained  indoors  until  the  impressionists  carried  their  easels  to  Argen- 
teuil  or  Fontainebleau  Forest  and  captured  sunlight  on  canvas.  The 
spectrum  was  brought  into  play,  and  dominated  all.  Debussy  made 
his  presence  felt  long  after  the  impressionist  movement  had  declared 
itself.  The  first  Salon  des  refuses  took  place  in  1863,  when  he  was  one 
year  old.  At  the  time  of  his  maturity  they  had  become  a  larger  and 
more  entrenched  group.  Debussy  never  closely  associated  with  the 
impressionists,  although  as  a  collector  of  beautiful  objects  of  art, 
Japanese  art  in  particular,  he  might  well  have  been  expected  to  link 
his  efforts  with  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  he  repudiated  the  label.  The 
poets  he  cultivated,  as  any  composer  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  text  is  sure 
to  do. 

Like  the  painters,  he  rejoiced  in  color  (if  instrumental  timbres  can 
properly  be  called  color);  he  discarded  the  full-phrased  melody,  and 
such  procedures  as  symphonic  development,  the  usual  chord  succes- 
sions, cadences  —  the  various  forms  which  had  become  imbedded  in 
custom.  He  altered  the  scale  and  from  it  built  his  own  chromatic 
harmonies.  Here  is  a  parallel  if  instrumental  color  can  be  allied  with 
pigment,  musical  structure  with  draughtsmanship.    A  definition  of 
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impressionism  which  draws  painting  and  music  together  has  been  well 
stated  by  DeWitt  H.  Parker:  "Art  is  expression,  not  of  mere  things 
or  ideas,  but  of  concrete  experience,  with  its  values,  and  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  experience  held  in  a  delightful,  highly  organized  sensuous 
medium,  and  objectified  there  for  communication  and  reflection." 

If  Jardins  sous  la  pluie  is  placed  beside  one  of  Monet's  lily  pond 
landscapes,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  both  works  of  art  sprang  from 
a  similar  place  and  time  —  France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Both  are 
sheer,  luminous  color,  delightfully  amorphous,  untrammelled  by  any 
academic  rules  of  form  whatever,  yet  somehow  beautifully  ordered. 
They  have  no  deeper  purpose  than  this  delight.  Beneath  the  surface 
similarity  the  dissimilarities  are  more  striking.  The  one  pretends  to  be 
a  landscape  but  is  not  one  at  all.  The  other  betrays  a  lifelong  general 
effort  of  painters  to  evade  graphic  visual  representation.  It  has  a  land- 
scape, one  in  this  case  actually  built  by  the  artist,  but  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  more  independent  —  Cezanne,  Braque,  Matisse,  really 
struggled  to  free  themselves  from  literal  depiction,  to  escape  what  has 
been  called  "the  tyranny  of  representational  tradition."  The  artist 
rejects  what  his  eye  sees  that  he  may  create  forms  intimately  his  own 
rather  than  make  a  mere  quasi-photographic  copy  of  what  is  before 
him.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  development  of  painting  in  France 
has  been  a  battle  through  many  years,  from  Courbet  to  Picasso,  a  record 
of  brave  persistence  in  the  face  of  stubborn  conservative  opposition. 
There  was  the  effort  to  escape  from  subjection  to  the  stylized  groupings 
of  Delacroix,  the  slick  detail  of  Ingres,  the  sentimentality  of  Millet 
and  the  Barbizon  school.  The  reaction  against  these  rooted  trends  was 
sometimes  too  violent  and  produced  distortion.  It  also  liberated  fresh 
energy,  as  the  best  of  the  painters  were  able  to  experiment  with  com- 
position, with  flat  dimension,  with  multi-angle,  with  brush  technique, 
with  the  choice  and  application  of  color  quite  freely  according  to  their 
own  inner  prompting.  The  logical  and  ultimate  result  of  all  this  has 
been  a  complete  separation,  an  "abstraction"  of  the  artist  from  any 
model  at  all  —  he  is  left  alone  in  his  bare  studio  with  his  palette  and 
his  canvas.  In  lieu  of  a  subject  he  must  invoke  his  "intuition,"  what- 
ever that  might  be,  wondering  perhaps  what  will  come  forth.  If  this 
is  the  logical  goal  of  a  century  of  effort,  it  has  also  proved  an  often 
barren  one  so  far  as  the  pictorial  arts  are  concerned. 

The  exploring  painter  has  thus  reached  a  point  which  at  once  calls 
to  mind  a  similar  case  —  the  composer  at  his  desk  with  nothing  more 
at  his  disposal  than  pen,  ink  and  the  ruled  page.  He  has  no  scene  to 
prompt  him,  no  bowl  of  fruit.  For  a  model,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he 
must  look  to  note  patterns  which  other  composers  have  through  the 
years  built  into  custom,  and  the  more  he  depends  on  these  the  less 
original,  the  less  important  is  what  goes  down  on  the  blank  staves. 
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Thus,  a  wholly  abstract  art,  which  is  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  the 
painter  is  concerned,  is  for  the  composer  the  actual  point  of  departure. 
One  recalls  Walter  Pater:  "All  art  constantly  aspires  toward  the  condi- 
tion of  music." 

Debussy,  turning  his  back  on  the  past  more  completely  than  any  other 
composer  in  history,  was  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  thrown  upon  his 
personal,  inner  resources.  Unlike  the  impressionist  painters,  who 
bolstered  each  other  against  hostile  opinion  and  readily  took  hints 
from  each  other  in  the  way  of  color  juxtaposition,  "comma"  strokes, 
pointillism,  impasto,  etc.,  Debussy  worked  out  his  basic  system  and  his 
instrumental  palette  quite  by  himself.  He  was  the  loneliest  of  artists 
as  he  pursued  his  single  path.  Friends  he  had,  and  eventually  imitators, 
but  no  true  pupils.  He  copied  on  one.  He  no  more  than  cut  his  teeth 
on  the  then  current  idiom  of  Massenet.  Wagner  and  Strauss  were  anti- 
pathetic to  this  reticent  composer,  and  if  his  harmonies  took  on  an 
occasional  Wagnerian  blush,  it  was  because  Wagnerian  chromaticism 
just  then  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  could  not  be  escaped. 

As  a  self-made,  pioneering  artist,  Debussy  had  no  counterpart  in  his 
day,  unless  it  was  Cezanne.  Cezanne  had  the  same  sort  of  independence, 
the  persistence  and  tireless  effort  which  instead  of  falling  into  some 
facile  precedent  would  spend  weeks  over  the  treatment  of  light  on  a 
shirtfront,  as  Debussy  would  spend  as  much  time  over  a  single  har- 
monic progression.   Such  are  the  rare,  the  truly  "intuitive"  artists. 

In  this  sense,  Debussy  was  unlike  the  impressionists  who  worked 
rapidly  to  catch  the  immediate  sheen  of  light,  with  a  corresponding 
surface  result.  Ravel  was  perhaps  more  like  the  impressionists  than 
Debussy  was,  for  although  he  was  a  painstaking  worker,  the  skill  of  a 
faultlessly  colored  surface  was  his  principal  aim.  The  color  is  clear 
and  neat  while  the  underlying  form  skilfully  supports  it.  Ravel  bor- 
rowed something  from  Debussy  to  these  ends  while  forging  his  own 
style.  There  is  surface  in  Debussy,  but  also  something  more.  The 
composer  of  La  Mer  had  grandeur;  of  Pelleas,  universal  penetration. 
As  a  lone  worker,  an  uncompromising  innovator,  he  stands  apart  in 
his  own  way  from  all  artists,  in  any  medium. 

J.  N.  B. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE     OF     CONCERTS 

Winter  Season  1960-1961 


OCTOBER 

7-8  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

14-15  Boston 

17  Wellesley 

18  Cambridge 
20  Boston 

21-22  Boston 

24  Rochester 

25  Syracuse 

26  Corning 

27  Columbus 

28  Detroit 

29  Ann  Arbor 

NOVEMBER 

4-5  Boston 

8  Boston 

11-12  Boston 

13  Boston 

15  Cambridge 

17  Boston 
18-19  Boston 

22  Providence 

25-26  Boston 

29  New  Haven 

30  New  York 

DECEMBER 

1  Washington 

2  Brooklyn 

3  New  York 
6  Boston 

8  Boston 

9-10  Boston 

13  Providence 

16-17  Boston 

18  Boston 

20  Cambridge 

22-23  Boston 

27  Boston 

30-3 1  Boston 

JANUARY 

3  Worcester 

4  New  York 

6  Rye 

6  Brooklyn 

7  New  York 
13-14  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Providence 

20-2 1  Boston 

24  Boston 

27-28  Boston 

31  Cambridge 


(Fri.-Sat.  I) 
(Tues.  A) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 

(I) 
(Rehearsal  I) 

(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 


(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 
(Tues.  B) 
(Fri.-Sat.  V) 
(Sun.  a) 

(11) 

(Rehearsal  II) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

(I) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 

(I) 
(Wed.  I) 

(I) 

(I) 
(Sat.  I) 

(Tues.  C) 

(Rehearsal  III) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 

(11) 

(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 
(Sun.  b) 
(III) 

(Thurs.-Fri.  X) 
(Tues.  D) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 


(Wed.  II) 

(11) 

(Sat.  II) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Sun.  c) 
(III) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 
(Tues.  E) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 
(IV) 


FEBRUARY 

3-4  Boston 

5  Boston 

7  Boston 

8  Boston 
10-11  Boston 

13  Storrs 

14  New  London 

15  New  York 

16  Washington 

1 7  Brooklyn 

18  New  York 
2 1  Providence 
23  Boston 

24-25  Boston 

28  Boston 

MARCH 

2  Boston 

3-4  Boston 

6  Northampton 

7  New  Haven 

8  New  York 

9  Philadelphia 

10  Brooklyn 

11  New  York 
14  Cambridge 
16  Boston 

17-18  Boston 

2 1  Boston 

24-25  Boston 

26  Boston 

28  Providence 

29  Boston 

30  Boston 

APRIL 

1  Boston 

4  Hartford 

5  New  York 

6  Baltimore 

7  Brooklyn 

8  New  York 
14-15  Boston 

16  Boston 

1 8  Cambridge 

20  Boston 

21-22  Boston 

25  Boston 

27  Boston 
28-29  Boston 


(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 
(Sun.  d) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Rehearsal  IV) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 


(Wed.  Ill) 
(H) 
(III) 

(Sat.  Ill) 
(IV) 

(Rehearsal  V) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
(Tues.  G) 


(Rehearsal  VI) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

(11) 
(Wed.  IV) 

(IV) 
(Sat.  IV) 

(V) 

(Rehearsal  VII) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 
(Tues.  H) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
(Sun.  e) 

(V) 

(Rehearsal  VIII) 

(Thurs.-Sat.  XXI) 


(Thurs.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Wed.V) 

(V) 

(Sat.  V) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 
(Sun.  f) 

(VI) 

(Rehearsal  IX) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Rehearsal  X) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 
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THREE  NEW  ENGLAND  SKETCHES 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Suite  was  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival,  and  there 
performed  on  October  23,  1959.  Paul  Paray,  who  conducted  the  Detroit  Orchestra 
on  that  occasion,  subsequently  introduced  the  work  in  his  orchestra's  own  city. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 
glockenspiel,  wood  block,  tam-tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 

T  T  TALTER  PisTON,  who  retired  last  summer  from  the  faculty  of  the 
^  ^  Music  Department  at  Harvard  University,  has  by  no  means  ceased 
to  compose.  A  commission  by  the  Ford  Foundation  has  resulted  in  his 
Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  will  be  performed  by  Joseph  Fuchs  in 
Pittsburgh  on  October  28  and  by  other  orchestras  with  the  same  soloist. 
A  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  has  been  composed  for  the  duo-pianists 
Melville  Stecher  and  Norman  Horowitz.  A  commission  granted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  has  resulted  in  a  new  Symphony 
(his  Seventh),  now  nearly  completed,  and  to  be  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  and  on  tour  (probably  includ- 
ing a  performance  in  Boston  on  March  22).  A  Symphonic  Prelude  was 
commissioned  by  the  Association  of  Women's  Committees  for  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  and  will  be  performed  in  Cleveland  under  the 
direction  of  George  Szell  on  April  20. 

When  Mr.  Piston  addressed  his  New  England  Sketches  to  an  initial 
New  England  audience,  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  he  was  neither 
summoning  general  impressions  of  our  landscape  nor  reviving  past 
tendencies  toward  program  music.    He  wrote: 

"The  work  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival  is 
not  a  symphony,  although  the  evolution  of  its  musical  thought  is  rather 
symphonic  in  character,  and  a  full  symphony  orchestra  is  employed. 

"It  is  called  'Three  New  England  Sketches,'  and  the  three  movements 
are:  I,  'Seaside';  II,  'Summer  Evening';  III,  'Mountains.'  These  pro- 
grammatic titles  serve  in  a  broad  sense  to  tell  the  source  of  the  impres- 
sions, reminiscences,  even  dreams,  that  pervaded  the  otherwise  musical 
thoughts  of  one  New  England  composer. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  it  is  unlikely,  that  the  musical 
message  received  by  an  individual  listener  should  result  in  impressions 
and  recollections  similar  to  those  felt  by  the  composer,  since  all  extra- 
musical  ideas  except  those  of  the  most  elementary  sort  must  arise  from 
one's  personal  background  and  experience.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
expressive  universality  of  music. 
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"The  Sketches  are  not  intended  as  descriptive  or  representational 
tone  painting,  and  any  chance  impressions  of  realism  or  specific  refer- 
ence come  as  incidents  in  the  act  of  composition.  This  act  may  be 
described  here,  prosaically,  as  the  controlled  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  two  or  three  short  musical  motives." 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  FOR  THE  LEFT  HAND 
By  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Composed  in  1931,  Ravel's  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand  was  first  performed 
on  January  6,  1932,  in  Vienna.  Paul  Wittgenstein,  the  one-armed  pianist  who  com- 
missioned the  work,  was  the  soloist  in  this  and  subsequent  performances  in  other 
cities  including  Paris  on  January  17,  1933,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Again 
Mr.  Wittgenstein  played  the  part  in  the  first  American  performance,  which  was  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  9,  1934.  This  Orchestra  introduced 
the  Concerto  in  New  York  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month.  The  Concerto 
was  repeated  on  November  12,  1937,  and  on  this  occasion  the  soloist  was  Jacques 
Fevrier.*  This  pianist  performed  the  work  in  Paris  on  March  19  of  that  season  when 
Charles  Munch  conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:    3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  2   bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 

3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  large  drum,  wood 
block,  tam-tam,  timpani,  harp,  piano  solo,  and  strings. 

13  avel  was  at  work  upon  his  Piano  Concerto  in  G  when  he  was  asked 

^^  by  the  Austrian  pianist  Paul  Wittgenstein  to  compose  a  concerto 

for  the  left  hand  alone.    Paul  Wittgenstein,  born  in  Vienna  in  1887, 

a  promising  pianist  and  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky,  lost  his  right  arm  at 

the  Russian  front  in  World  War  I.   After  the  war  he  continued  his 

career  and,  lacking  a  sufficient  repertory,  commissioned  music  from 

Joseph  Labor  (his  teacher),  Richard  Strauss,  Korngold,  Ravel,  Pro- 

kofieff,  Hindemith,  Britten,  and  others  for  left  hand  alone  or  with 
orchestra. 

Ravel,  who  habitually  composed  with  prolonged  and  painstaking 

care  and  who  gave  much  of  his  time  to  his  Concerto  in  G,  began  and 

completed  the  Concerto  for  Left  Hand  within  a  year  and  with  little 

interruption.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  and  colleague,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi: 

"Planning  the  two  piano  concertos  simultaneously  was  an  interesting 
experience.  The  one  in  which  I  shall  appear  as  the  interpreter  is  a 
Concerto  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word:  I  mean  that  it  is  written  very 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of  Mozart  and  Saint-Saens.  The 
music  of  a  Concerto  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  light-hearted  and 
brilliant,  and  not  aim  at  profundity  or  at  dramatic  effects.  It  has  been 
said  of  certain  great  classics  that  their  Concertos  were  written  not  'for,* 

*  Jacques  Fevrier  is  the  son  of  the  Parisian  composer,  Henri  Fevrier. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Eightieth  Season,  i960-  1961) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN.  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  KadinofE 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
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Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 

Louis  Berger 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valeric 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 

Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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nuances  that  reach  the  soul  of  a  musical  work  and  proclaim  it  to  the 
listeners,  this  band  exceeded  all  the  expectations  and  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  audience. 

"The  leader,  Mr.  Gericke,  revealed  himself  at  once  as  a  profound  musical 
scholar,  a  man  of  interpretative  genius,  and  a  born  disciplinarian. 

"The  performance  of  Handel's  'Largo'  by  eighteen  violinists  standing 
across  the  stage,  after  the  concertmeister  (Franz  Kneisel)  had  first  alone 
announced  the  theme,  might  in  other  hands  have  been  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  ad  captandum  jugglery,  but  as  given  under  Gericke's  direction, 
it  was  a  surpassingly  powerful  interpretation  and  moved  the  audience  as 
no  orchestral  playing  has  moved  people  in  this  city  of  recent  years. 

"The  splendid  masculinity  of  the  band  showed  to  great  advantage  in  the 
symphony  (Beethoven's  Fifth),  while  the  andante  con  moto  was  rendered 
with  genuine  poetic  feeling.  The  Beethoven  Concerto  was  excellently 
played  by  Mr.  Kneisel,  who  possesses  a  somewhat  small,  but  rarely  pure 
tone,  and  whose  fingering  is  a  delight  and  a  surprise.  An  orchestra  may 
well  be  happy  in  having  so  accomplished  a  player  as  its  concertmeister. 

"Taken  altogether,  such  a  triumph  as  last  evening's  concert  is  a  rare 
and  happy  thing.  'Thus  Fate  knocks  at  the  door,'  said  Beethoven,  pointing 
to  the  four  notes  with  which  the  C-minor  Symphony  begins.  Thus  Fate,  in 
the  shape  of  Boston,  has  knocked  at  our  doors  last  night,  and  if  the  entrance 
of  a  new  prophet  demolished  some  of  our  ancient  traditions,  and  awakens 
new  longing,  let  us  be  thankful  wholly  for  the  good  the  gods  provide  us. 
Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  strictures  we  may  choose  to  make  in  a  morbid 
affectation  in  philosophy  and  a  species  of  metaphysical  dissection  in  fiction, 
we  must  admit  that  Boston  has  masculine  music  and  a  good  deal  of  it." 

The  Boston  Traveller,  reporting  on  the  March  2,1887  con- 
cert, the  second  New  York  concert: 

"Many  surprises  marked  the  evening,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
character  of  the  audience;  in  place  of  the  faces  of  foreign  type  which 
accompany  one  everywhere  in  cosmopolitan  New  York,  here  right  alongside 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  old  New  England  grandmammas,  with  a  bevy  of 
nephews  and  nieces;  in  the  next  row  a  group  of  fine  fellows.  New  Yorkers, 
it  may  be,  but  Harvard  men  undoubtedly,  while  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to 
see  all  about  the  faces  with  which  one  felt  a  kinship.  This  is  written  not 
in  disparagement  of  those  truly  musical  people,  the  Germans,  who  seem  to 
form  the  bulk  of  a  New  York  concert  constituency,  but  only  to  show,  it 
may  be  to  others  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been  really  homesick  for  the 
sight  of  a  family  face  when  for  any  cause  brought  into  a  promiscuous 
company  in  New  York  that  they  are  to  be  found  there,  but  it  needs  some 
such  summons  as  the  Gabriel  trump  of  a  Boston  orchestra  to  bring  them 
out.  There  were  present,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many  German  musicians  and 
dilettanti;  and  many  members  of  the  New  York  orchestras,  almost  all  of 
Herr  Seidl's  band,  embraced  this  opportunity  to  hear  what  sort  of  truth 
our  Boston  Fiddlers  and  Fifers  spake." 


^7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital."  —  Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  conies 
to  New  York  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:05  overWQXR...  where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
station  of  The  New  York  Times. 


EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Second  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  January  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Ziemlich  langsam;  Lebhaft 

II.  Romanze:  Ziemlich  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft 

IV.  Langsam;  Lebhaft 

(Played  without  pause) 

Barber "Die  Natali,"  Chorale  Preludes  for  Christmas 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 
INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn *  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

in  E  minor.  Op.  64 
I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro  molto  vivace 

Milhaud Suite  Proven^ale 

Anime  —  Tr^s  Modere  —  Modere  —  Vif  —  Modere  —  Vif  —  Lent  —  Vif 


soloist 
JAIME  LAREDO 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.   120 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  on  December  6  of  the  same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration 
in  December,  1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed  there  on  March 
3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December, 
1853,  as  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

SCHUMANN  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat.  The  D  minor  Symphony  was 
numbered  four  only  because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been  written  and 
published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the  Third  in  1850) .  This  symphony, 
then,  was  the  second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara  were  married  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new 
and  significant  creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in  sudden 
and  rich  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed  for  the  first  time  in  full 
degree  the  mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two  years 
before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I  often 
feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  —  it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts. 
I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope 
to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he  worked  as  well  as 
dreamed  toward  that  end.  As  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described 
this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted  him  from 
the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
union  with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led 
him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic  field,  and 
composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orchestral  works."  * 

These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  he  began 
in  January  1841,  four  months  after  his  marriage,  and  completed  in  a 
few  weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  occupied  the  summer  months.  There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  "Phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed  in 
the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto.  But  the  two  symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  trium- 
phant scores  of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than  its 
mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately  bound  with  the  first  full 
spring  of  Schumann's  life  —  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct 
with  the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6, 
Ferdinand  David  conducting.  It  was  a  friendly  event,  Clara  Schumann 

*  "Preludes  and  Studies." — W.  J.  Henderson. 
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playing  piano  solos  by  their  colleagues  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  She  appeared  jointly  with  Liszt,  in  his  "Hexameron"  for 
two  pianos.  Schumann's  new  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  also 
played.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  B-flat  major  Symphony  in 
the  previous  March  was  by  no  means  repeated  in  the  new  D  minor 
Symphony.  The  criticisms  were  not  favorable.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
always  defended  her  husband,  wrote  that  "Robert's  Symphony  was  not 
especially  well  performed,"  and  the  composer  himself  added:  "It  was 
probably  too  much  of  me  at  a  single  sitting;  and  we  missed  Men- 
delssohn's conducting  too;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  know  the  things 
are  good,  and  will  make  their  way  in  their  own  good  time." 

But  Schumann  laid  the  work  aside.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  could 
have  considered  a  revision  for  some  time,  for  he  offered  the  manu- 
script to  a  publisher  in  1843  or  1844  as  his  "Second  Symphony,  Op. 
50."  According  to  the  testimony  of  Brahms,  many  years  later,  Schu- 
mann's dissatisfaction  with  the  symphony  preceded  its  first  perform- 
ance. "Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal  that  went  off  badly," 
wrote  Brahms  to  Herzogenberg,  October  1886,  "that  subsequently  he 
orchestrated  the  symphony  afresh  at  Diisseldorf."  This  revision  was 
made  in  December,  1851.  The  fresh  score  was  performed  at  Diisseldorf 
on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  This  time 
the  work  had  a  decided  success,  despite  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
which,  according  to  Brahms,  was  "bad  and  incomplete,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Schumann  conducted,  for  by  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  conspicuously  ineffectual  at  the  head  of  an 
orchestra.  When  in  the  following  autumn  the  committee  urged  that 
Schumann  conduct  only  his  own  works  in  the  future,  Clara  wrote 
bitterly  about  the  incident. 

From  the  following  letter  (to  Verhulst)  it  appears  that  Schumann 
made  the  revision  because  of  urgent  friends:  "When  we  last  heard 
that  Symphony  at  Leipzig,  I  never  thought  it  would  reappear  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  I  was  against  its  being  included,  but  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  it.  I  have  scored  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  now  more  effective."  Schumann  dedicated  the  symphony  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He  wrote  on  the 
manuscript:  "When  the  first  tones  of  this  symphony  were  awakened, 
Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little  fellow;  since  then  the  symphony  and 
still  more  the  boy  have  grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him, 
although  only  in  private."  The  score  was  published  in  December,  1853. 

•     • 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of  pauses  between 
the  movements,  and  by  thematic  recurrence,  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction reappearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo.  The  principal 
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theme  o£  the  first  movement  is  used  in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  first  movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic  symphonies  of 
many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that 
the  hearer's  feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state  to  the 
next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  first  symphonic  poem, 
a  form  which  is  based  upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no 
break  between  two  successive  emotional  states.'  "  Its  "community  of 
theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  approach  to  the  leit  motive 
system."  The  Symphony  is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure  to  let  his  romantic 
imagination  take  hold  and  shape  his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was  published  by  hiiii  as 
"Introduction,  Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Move- 
ment." It  was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated  pauses 
between  the  movements,  although  this  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
version  save  in  the  joining  of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in 
the  slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the  traditional  sense,  no 
cut  and  dried  summations.  Warming  to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands 
to  new  thematic  material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return.  The  score 
is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  integrated  by  the  threads  of  like 
thoughts.  Thematic  recurrence  becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity 
of  thought  makes  it  natural.  [copyrighted] 
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"DIE  NATALI,"  Chorale  Preludes  for  Christmas,  Op.  37 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,  1910 


The  score  has  been  composed  for  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Kousse- 
vitzky.  It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
percussion,  harp  and  strings.  The  percussion,  which  is  used  with  restraint,  consists 
of  tam-tam,  xylophone,  antique  cymbals,  bass  drum,  triangle,  tenor  drum  (without 
snares),  cymbals  and  struck  cymbal,  celesta,  bells. 

The  composer  writes  that  the  work  was  begun  at  Santa  Cristina  in  the  Dolomites 
in  Italy  last  July,  and  was  recently  completed  at  Capricorn,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York. 

4  4T^iE  Natali"  (the  Latin  title  indicates  "Christmastide")  is  a 
^-^  sequence  of  chorale  preludes,  based  on  familiar  Christmas 
carols,  to  be  played  without  pause.  Various  contrapuntal  devices  such 
as  canon,  double  canon,  augmentation,  diminution,  etc.,  are  employed. 
The  work  opens  with  "O  Come,  O  Come,  Emmanuell"  sounded  by 
the  strings  and  brass.  There  follows  "Lo,  How  a  Rose  E'er  Blooming," 
played  by  the  strings  and  brass  antiphonally,  and  followed  by  three 
variations,  one  with  an  accompaniment  of  triplets,  another  in  a  staccato 
grazioso.  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are";  (each  king  has  his  own 
prelude;  Caspar:  Bass  Clarinet;  Melchior:  Bassoon;  Balthazar:  Tuba). 
This  is  followed  by  rhythmic  variations  on  the  tune  of  "God  Rest  Ye 
Merry,  Gentlemen"  under  which  "Good  King  Wenceslas"  intrudes  and 
then  "Silent  Night"  is  heard,  over  a  flowing  figure  in  7/16  metre. 
"O  Come,  Emmanuel"  returns,  followed  by  a  variation  for  strings 
pizzicati,  and  by  a  second  lyrical  variation  of  greater  breadth  and 
intensity.  An  ostinato  crescendo  based  on  two  phrases  of  "Adeste 
Fideles"  leads  into  "Joy  to  the  World."  The  work  ends  quietly  with 
echoes  of  "Silent  Night." 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
SCHOENBERG'S  MUSICAL  LOGIC 


npHE  schism  in  musical  procedure  attributed  to  Arnold  Schoenberg 

-'-  could  hardly  have  come  about  as  it  did  without  a  particular  com- 
bination of  circumstances:  the  growth  of  an  indomitable  pioneering 
character  in  the  city  of  Vienna  at  a  critical  moment  of  its  musical 
development. 

Vienna  in  the  eighteen-nineties  was  at  a  crossroads.  Romanticism 
had  shot  its  bolt.  Wagner  had  said  the  ultimate  word  in  highly  charged 
emotional  music  through  the  advanced  chromaticism  of  Tristan  and 
Parsifal.  The  defenders  of  the  symphonic  Brahms  were  still  at  odds 
with  the  Wagnerians.  The  symphonies  of  Bruckner,  who  died  in  1896, 
were  field  for  battle.  Two  younger  men,  Mahler  and  Strauss,  were 
carrying  the  tottering  banner  of  immensity.  There  was  a  violent  con- 
servative faction  and  a  less  numerous  but  also  vociferous  avant-garde. 
The  time  had  come  for  a  retraction  from  megalomania,  from  loose 
expansiveness  and  monster  orchestrations  in  favor  of  compactness  and 
orderliness,  from  emotional  exhibitionism  in  favor  of  introversion. 

The  young  Schoenberg  was  implicated  in  all  of  these  factions  and 
contradictory  tendencies  involving  music's  past,  present  and  future. 
He  admired  Brahms,  whom  he  had  met  shortly  before  that  composer's 
death  in  1897.  He  was  enraptured  with  Wagner,  and  Tristan  was  his 
bible.  He  was  deep  in  the  past  masters.  He  was  drawn  into  the  radical 
group  of  expressionist  poets  and  painters,  and  faced  with  the  open 
hostility  of  the  conservative  die-hards. 

He  had  little  formal  musical  training  other  than  what  he  found  out 
for  himself  by  contact  with  a  few  able  musicians  and  a  great  deal  of 
music.  To  work  out  an  independent,  firm  and  forward-looking  style 
with  no  encouragement  and  no  money  was  a  true  feat  of  pertinacity 
and  inner  purpose.  Those  who  became  sympathetic  and  helpful  were 
individuals  such  as  Zemlinsky,  who  could  instruct  him,  and  later  such 
imaginative  liberals  as  Mahler  and  Strauss,  who  could  give  him  con- 
fidence by  their  support. 

At  first,  he  followed  contemporary  ways  with  the  Gurreliederj  with 
its  enormous  orchestration,  and  Verkldrte  Nacht  with  its  super- 
chromatic  Tristan  style.  Verkldrte  Nacht,  reacting  against  immensity, 
was  confined  to  a  string  sextet.  Yet  both  works  had  expressionist 
subjects.  These  works  eloquently  prove  that  Schoenberg  was  no  cold, 
dry  theorist,  but  an  artist  of  fired  imagination,  an  ultra-romanticist 
who  could  pour  out  his  heart  without  restraint  —  until  his  muse 
directed  otherwise. 

In  the  forefront  of  growth  which  is  the  principle  of  renewing  life 
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in  the  arts,  there  is  always  an  element  of  irresponsible  experimentation 
by  those  who  are  not  otherwise  strong  enough  to  attract  attention. 
Their  contribution,  if  any,  is  accidental.  There  are  also  those  in  whom 
their  art  is  a  new  and  vital  current,  and  who  must  find  new  ways  to 
make  it  articulate.  Schoenberg's  was  a  peculiar  case.  His  motivation 
was  in  part  intellectual,  probing;  but  he  was  always  an  artist  of  deep 
and  genuine  impulse.  His  radicalism  had  no  purpose  of  drawing 
attention  by  shock.  Early  performances  of  his  music  in  Vienna  only 
brought  bitter  denunciation  on  his  head,  and  no  doubt  helped  to  drive 
him  into  a  shell  of  intractability.  His  stern  independence,  his  imperme- 
ability before  general  opinion  remained  with  him  all  his  life.* 

He  was  not  an  experimenter,  for  the  element  of  chance  would  have 
been  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  a  bold,  a  tireless  searcher,  pursuing 
what  seemed  to  him  the  logical  course  of  growth  in  musical  style. 
Stuckenschmidt,  his  recent  biographer,*  finds  in  him  "the  radicalism 
of  thinking  right  through  to  the  end."  A  result  of  this  was  music  often 
expository  in  intent. 

The  development  of  his  style  shows  a  seemingly  inevitable  consistency 
through  the  years.  It  stemmed  from  the  chromaticism  of  Tristan,  which 
in  turn  was  the  rich  product  of  centuries  of  harmonic  development. 
Further  intricacies  of  equivocal  chords  would  inevitably  weaken  the 
sense  of  tonic  polarity,  and  the  harmonic  structure  based  on  the  triad. 
The  twelve  notes  of  the  scale  tended  toward  a  new  freedom  of  relation- 
ship, based  upon  the  composer's  arbitrary  choice  of  intervals  rather 
than  the  thirds  of  the  traditional  harmony.  A  result  of  this  logical 
growth  was  Schoenberg's  formulation,  in  1922,  of  a  system  he  had  long 
been  unconsciously  approaching:  replacement  of  a  principal  theme  by 
the  use  of  the  twelve  notes  of  the  scale  in  a  series,  in  the  order  and 
intervals  of  the  composer's  choice,  but  without  the  recurrence  of  any 
single  note  within  this  "tone  row."  Thus  repetition,  the  basic  ingredi- 
ent of  music,  is  banished  within  the  bar,  but  it  re-enters  in  a  broader 
sense  in  the  reiteration  of  the  tone  row,  and  in  the  resulting  approxi- 
mation of  the  variation  form. 

The  serial  method  constricts  by  its  arbitrary  rules.  It  liberates  by 
offering  new  intervallic  and  contrapuntal  possibilities.  It  intrigues  the 
composer's  ingenuity  in  manipulation  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 


*  When,  in  1947,  he  acknowledged  a  prize  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
he  wrote : 

"That  you  should  regard  all  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  last  fifty  years  as  an  achievement 
strikes  me  as  in  some  respects  an  overestimate.  My  own  feeling  was  that  I  had  fallen  into 
an  ocean  of  boiling  water ;  and,  as  I  couldn't  swim  and  knew  no  other  way  out,  I  struggled 
with  my  arms  and  legs  as  best  I  could.  I  don't  know  what  saved  me,  or  why  I  wasn't 
drowned  or  boiled  alive — perhaps  my  own  merit  was  that  I  never  gave  in.  Whether  my 
movements  were  very  economical  or  completely  senseless,  whether  they  helped  or  hindered  my 
survival,  there  was  no  one  willing  to  help  me,  and  there  were  plenty  who  would  gladly  have 
seen  me  go  under.  .  .  .  Please  don't  call  it  false  modesty  if  I  say  that  perhaps  something 
was  achieved,  but  that  it  is  not  I  who  deserve  the  credit.  The  credit  must  go  to  my  opponents. 
It  was  they  who  really  helped  me." 

*  Arnold  Schoenberg  by  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt  (Grove  Press,  Inc.,  New  York). 


fugue  intrigued  Bach.  The  listener  who  seeks  tone  combinations 
agreeable  to  the  ear  will  reject  this  comparison  not  only  because 
serialism  has  not  yet  produced  anyone  remotely  approaching  Bach's 
stature,  but  because  a  fugue  of  Bach  is  built  upon  the  physical  laws  of 
tonal  consonance  and  serialism  is  not. 

Schoenberg  has  never  been  too  concerned  about  communication 
with  an  audience.  One  can  picture  what  Stuckenschmidt  calls  his 
"hermitical  loneliness"  as  he  sits  in  his  study,  following  his  "inner 
compulsion."  When  Schoenberg,  in  praising  Gershwin  in  California, 
made  the  comparison  between  a  composer  and  an  apple  tree,  did  he 
wish  to  apply  it  to  himself,  and  was  he  a  bit  envious?  "An  artist  is  to 
me  like  an  apple  tree,"  he  wrote.  "When  his  time  comes,  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not,  he  bursts  into  bloom  and  starts  to  produce  apples. 
And  as  an  apple  tree  neither  knows  nor  asks  about  the  value  experts 
of  the  market  will  attribute  to  its  product,  so  a  real  composer  does  not 
ask  whether  his  products  will  please  the  experts  of  serious  arts.  He 
only  feels  he  has  to  say  something;  and  says  it."  Schoenberg  undoubt- 
edly felt  he  had  "something  to  say"  when  he  composed.  But  he  would 
have  done  more  than  "say  it"  in  tones.  He  would  have  reasoned 
brilliantly  with  himself  and  with  his  colleagues.  He  certainly  did  not 
ask  himself  "whether  his  products  would  please."  The  apples  of 
Gershwin  have  been  found  sweeter  by  the  consumer  than  the  apples 
of  Schoenberg. 

How  long  the  works  of  Schoenberg  will  endure  in  repertorial  life 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  enormously  expedited  the 
development  of  musical  style  in  others,  and  that  his  influence  will 
continue. 

Few  Germanic  composers  have  failed  to  be  at  least  touched  by  his 
liberating  (rather  than  his  arbitrary)  ways.  Outstanding  are  Alban 
Berg,  who,  unlike  his  teacher,  never  forfeited  Romantic  expression; 
Webern,  who  followed  the  "aphoristic"  trend;  Hindemith,  who  had 
his  phase  of  twelve  tonalism  and  emerged  from  it.  Stravinsky  has  been 
enticed  into  it  only  in  recent  years.  It  is  quite  expectable  that  com- 
posers will  adopt  serialism  only  to  the  degree  that  suits  them.  Schoen- 
berg himself  freely  altered  his  style  to  the  purpose  of  a  particular  work, 
and  even  occasionally  reverted  to  tonalism  without  any  sense  of 
renunciation  or  self-betrayal. 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  Mr.  Stuckenschmidt  writes:  "Schoenberg 
is  the  brilliant  scientist  of  compositional  technique,  the  pursuer  regard- 
less and  undivertible  of  the  path  which  he  characterised  as  the  German- 
Austrian  music  tradition  par  excellence.  The  liquidation  of  tonality, 
the  emancipation  of  dissonance  through  the  according  of  equal  values 
to  all  possible  sounds  —  that  is  his  work.  That  he  reached  his  goal, 
not  by  a  theoretical  path  but  through  the  force  of  an  inner  compulsion, 
his  development  unequivocally  proves.  What  his  style  has  made  possi- 
ble in  the  ways  of  new  possibilities  of  musical  expression,  chords  built 
up  of  fourths,  the  technique  of  'wandering'  leading  notes,  irregular 
rhythms  free  from  the  bar-line,  melody  in  huge  leaps  and  'unmelodic' 
steps,  linear  polyphony  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  development  section 
taken  over  from  sonata-form  —  all  this  is  already  history  today  and  has 
gone  over  into  the  language  of  almost  all  important  composers." 

J.  N.  B. 
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CONCERTO  IN  E  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  64 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Mendelssohn  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  on  September  16,  1844.  Ferdinand 
David  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  in  Leipzig,  March  13,  1845.  Niels  W.  Gade  conducted.  The  composer  was 
on  hand  to  conduct  the  second  performance,  which  was  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  23,  1845,  David  again  playing  the  violin  part.  The  third  performance  was 
in  Dresden,  and  the  soloist  Joseph  Joachim,  then  aged  fourteen  (November  10,  1845). 

The  following  violinists  have  performed  this  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series:  Alfred  de  S^ve  (February  17,  1882) ; 
Willis  E.  Nowell  (December  24,  1885)  ;  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  (December  10,  1886)  ,' 
Franz  Kneisel  (March  22,  1895) ;  Leonora  Jackson  (February  16,  1900)  ;  E.  Fernandez 
Arbos  (October  23,  1903) ;  Marie  Hall  (January  26,  1906)  ;  Sylvain  Noack  (Decembei- 
26,  1913)  ;  Fritz  Kreisler  (January  1,  1915)  ;  Fredric  Fradkin  (February  14,  1919)  ; 
Toscha  Seidcl  (February  9,  1923)  ;  Nathan  Milstein  (March  20,  1936) ;  Jascha  Heifetz 
(January  29,  1937);  Yehudi  Menuhin  (February  4,  1938);  Richard  Burgin  (April 
20,  1945) ;  Yehudi  Menuhin   (December  28,  1945)  ;  Isaac  Stern   (February  10,  1950) . 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  WAS  in  1844,  three  years  before  his  death,  that  Mendelssohn  put  the 
last  touches  upon  his  concerto  for  the  violin.  Such  a  work  was  an 
idea  long  cherished  by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823  when,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  he  made  two  attempts  at  the  form.  1  hey  figured 
among  the  astonishing  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  neatly  turned 
out  from  the  age  of  twelve  —  symphonies  and  operas  included  —  and 
for  the  most  part  never  published.  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  young  Felix  were  the  violin  and  the  viola,  although  the  piano 
remained  his  chosen  instrument. 

In  July,  1838,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist: 
"I  should  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in 
E  minor  runs  through  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  gives  me  no 
peace."  Meeting  encouragement,  he  wrote  again  in  the  following 
summer:  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me  for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the 
liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for  you,  and  I  have  a  few  propitious  days 
here.  I  shall  bring  you  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  You  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  manage 
that?  The  whole  first  solo  is  to  be  played  on  the  E  stringl" 

Still,  he  proceeded  with  caution,  taking  care  that  the  violin  part 
should  be  written  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  was  not  without 
considerable  correspondence  with  David  on  one  point  or  another  that 
the  work  was  completed.  He  made  further  revision  in  the  solo  and 
orchestral  parts  both.  Even  after  the  score  had  gone  forward  to  the 
publishers  in  December,  there  was  still  further  polishing  of  details, 
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David  for  example  touching  up  the  cadenza  according  to  his  own 
lights.  Those  who  are  quick  to  condemn  Mendelssohn  for  his  "fatal 
facility"  should  study  the  meticulous  evolution  of  the  violin  concerto. 

The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the  songful  main  theme,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  displayful  passage  work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  makes  its  own  exposition  to  a  violin  obbligato.  The 
second  theme  is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets 
over  a  pedal  G  in  the  solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes  is 
considerable,  following  conventional  courses.  The  cadenza  before  the 
recapitulation  is  conspicuous  in  trills  and  arpeggios. 

The  andante  follows  without  break,  the  violin  taking  the  lead  in 
the  presentation  of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is  of  an  impassioned 
character,  its  agitation  increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment  which 
extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A  short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro  molto  vivace.  The  violin  again 
leads  off  with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  follows  with  a  constant 
sparkle  of  passage  work  and  thematic  iteration.  There  is  hardly  a 
breathing  space  in  the  part  to  the  very  end  of  the  rondo,  and  the 
composer  loses  no  opportunity  to  set  off  his  soloist  with  all  the  or- 
chestral adroitness  of  his  best  scherzo  style. 

[copyrighted] 


JAIME  LAREDO 

Jaime  Laredo,  who  won  the  International  Music  Competition  in 
May,  1959  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium,  was 
born  in  Bolivia  in  1941.  He  studied  in  San  Francisco,  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia,  having  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the  age  of 
eight.  His  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  July  24,  i960,  was 
his  first  with  this  Orchestra. 


SUITE  PROVEN g ALE 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  France,  September  4,  1892 


The  Suite  Provengale  was  composed  in  1936  and  first  performed  at  the  Music 
Festival  in  Venice  in  September  of  that  year,  the  composer  conducting. 

The  composer  conducted  it  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  20,  1940.  Vladimir  Golschmann  conducted  it  as  guest,  January  28-29,  1944. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  large  drum  (tambour  Provencal),  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"M.  D.  M." 
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'T^His  suite,  like  other  music  by  Milhaud,  bears  direct  associations 
■*"  with  Provence.  The  composer  has  written  that  he  has  used  in  this 
suite  "popular  folk  airs  from  the  Provence  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Some  of  them  are  from  Campra,  who  was  born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  like 
me"  (Mr.  Milhaud's  reference  is  to  Andre  Campra,  1660-1744;  a  com- 
poser of  church  music,  who  also  wrote  successful  ballets  and  operas). 
The  suite  consists  of  eight  brief  movements.   The  first  starts  briskly 
upon  a  folk-like  melody  in  a  straightforward  A  major,  upon  a  pedal 
bass  which  is  as  plainly  in  D  major.    Superposition  of  tonalities  is  to 
occur.   The  second  movement,  tres  modere,  proceeds  march-like,  but 
quickens  to  vif.    The  third,  modere,  has  another  lively  tune,  inter- 
rupted briefly  before  the  close  by  slow  measures.   The  fourth,  vif,  is  a 
vivacious  dance  in  triple  rhythm.    The  fifth,  again  modere,  6/8,  sets 
forth  its  tune  from  the  trumpets,  before  the  ensemble  joins  in.    The 
sixth,  vif,  in  3/4  beat,  is  pointed  and  staccato;  the  seventh,  a  short  slow 
movement,  lent,  has  a  plaintive  theme  (after  an  introduction)  sung  by 
the  English  horn,  trombones,  horns  and  strings.  The  finale,  vif,  is  the 
largest  movement.  It  is  in  3/8  time.  The  full  orchestra  brings  a  lively 
and  brilliant  conclusion. 

This  suite  suggests  a  remark  by  Aaron  Copland  in  his  illuminating 
study  of  Milhaud  in  Modern  Music:  "Structurally  his  music  is  always 
under  complete  control.  One  never  meets  with  over-development  in 
Milhaud  —  he  states  the  core  of  the  matter  and  then  stops.  Thus  a 
long  work  is  often  built  up  on  a  series  of  short,  highly  condensed 
forms.  .  .  .  His  music  can  be  quite  frank  when  it  is  gay  and  alert.  In 
this  mood,  his  love  for  simple  folk-like  melodies  and  clear-cut  rhythm 
is  apparent.  When  the  harmonies  turn  assiduous  and  the  rhythms  are 
oddly  accented,  his  gayety  becomes  more  brusque  and  truculent. 

"It  is  curious  to  compare  Milhaud  with  a  composer  like  Hindemith, 
who  uses  his  phenomenal  technical  equipment  in  an  almost  imper- 
sonal way.  With  Milhaud,  even  the  musical  materials  are  fashioned 
by  an  entirely  individual  hand." 

The  "Suite  Provengale"  was  twice  used  to  accompany  stage  presen- 
tations at  the  Theatre  Antique  d'Orange,  at  Orange  in  Provence,  where 
festivals  have  been  held  each  year.  The  first  was  a  dance  presentation 
"Moyen  Age  Fleuri";  the  second  a  piece  entitled  "La  Coupe  Enchan- 
tee"  after  La  Fontaine,  which  was  performed  by  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise.  It  was  also  used  for  a  ballet  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  with 
sets  by  Andre  Marchand,  when  numbers  were  taken  from  his  operas 
"Esther  de  Carpentras"  and  "Le  Pauvre  Matelot." 

[copyrighted] 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The  remaining  concerts   in   the  Wednesday  evening  series  in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

February  15      ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


March  8 


April  5 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
HENRYK  SZERYNG,  Violin 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
BYRON  ]A^IS,  Piano 


The   remaining  concerts   in   the   Saturday   afternoon   series   in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

February  18     ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

March  11  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,   Violin 


April  8 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Tickets  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office 

The  concerts  by  this  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  Saturday  evenings 
are  broadcast  complete  by  Station  WQXR-AM-FM,  New  York, 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3:00. 


CARNEGIE      HALL 
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NEW      YORK 


EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Second  Afternoon  Concert 

SATURDAY,  January  7,  at  2:30  o'clock 


Program 


Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor.  Op.  3,  No.  11 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Bartok Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderate 

II.     Lento;  Adagio  religioso;  Allegretto 
III.    Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms *Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE 


Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR  FOR  STRINGS,  Op.  3,  No.   11 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 
Born  about  1675  in  Venice;  died  in  Vienna,  July,  1741* 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  published  by  Vivaldi  as 
Opus  3,  under  the  title  L'Estro  armonico  (Harmonic  Fervor).  They  appeared  in 
Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi  wrote 
these  concertos  for  string  groups.  In  the  present  performances  a  harpsichord 
continuo  is  used.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  11,  has  been  variously  edited, 
notably  by  Alexander  Siloti,  who  added  winds. 

The  concerto  in  this  arrangement  was  the  opening  number  on  Serge  Koussevitzky's 
first  program  in  America  —  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  October  lo-i  i,  1924. 

'T^HE  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  based  on  broad  arpeggios 
and  runs  against  sonorous  chords.  It  is  followed  by  a  fugal  allegro. 
The  second  movement  is  an  even-flowing  largo  in  6/8  rhythm,  subdued 
and  contemplative,  and  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  movements. 
The  final  Allegro  again  develops  fast,  supple  figurations,  mostly  by 
the  violins,  roundly  supported  by  successions  of  chords. 

This  concerto  bears  its  story  of  neglect,  confusion  and  restitution. 
The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so  little  known  and  regarded  that  when, 
a  century  after  his  death,  a  score  was  unearthed  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  it  was  recognized  as  Vivaldi's  own. 

The  history  of  the  misapplication  is  this:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
probably  in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar  period,  evidently  copied  the 
score,  according  to  a  way  he  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the 
Italian  master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on  the  harpsichord  or 
organ.  Bach  arranged  this  concerto  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and 
pedal.  In  about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came  to  the 
light  of  day  in  the  Prussian  Staatshibliothek,  and  the  concerto  was  cir- 
culated once  more  in  the  world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrange- 
ment. It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters  Edition  at 
Leipzig,  not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even  as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
but  as  the  work  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is 
explained  by  the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The  cover  is  missing, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and 
unmistakable  script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled 
writing  of  Bach's  eldest  son:  "Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  this: 
"Manu  mei  Patris  descriptum."  Herr  Griepenkerl  took  the  line  "Copied 
by  the  hand  of  my  father"  on  its  face  value  and  supposed  the  concerto 
to  be  the  original  work  of  Friedemann  Bach,  not  questioning  why  the 


*  The  date  of  birth  is  unknown  except  that  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  1678,  since 
Vivaldi  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in  1703,  twenty-five  being  the  minimum  age  for  this  office. 
The  date  of  his  death  certificate  in  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  in  Vienna  is  July  28,  1741. 
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elder  Bach  should  trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his 
assumption  by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly  in  the  style  of 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  just  as  plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a 
long  and  wide  vogue  and  further  appeared  in  an  arrangement  for  piano 
by  August  Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  authorship  was 
established.  Max  Schneider  made  the  correction  in  the  Bach  Jahrbuch 
of  that  year.* 

This  miscarriage  of  authorship  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Concerto  had  been  published  in  Holland  while  the  composer  was  alive 
(by  Roger  et  le  Gene,  about  1714  or  1716).  It  is  characteristic  of  a 
general  and  enduring  unconcern  about  the  manuscripts  of  early  Italian 
music,  Vivaldi's  included.  A  large  number  of  Vivaldi's  manuscripts 
have  lain  untouched  for  many  years  in  Dresden,  and  there  are  more  in 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Schwerin.  It  could  be  said  that  Central  European 
scholars  have  been  more  assiduous  about  bringing  to  light  from  their 
archives  music  of  their  own  people.  But  it  must  in  fairness  be  added 
that  an  even  greater  number  of  Vivaldi's  manuscripts  have  lain  in  two 
large  collections  in  Turin,  and  smaller  ones  at  Naples  and  other  Italian 
cities,  without  any  evidence  of  interest  among  his  countrymen  —  until 
recent  years. 

Special  research,  spurred  by  an  increasing  eagerness  for  the  music  of 
the  Baroque  and  pre-Baroque,  has  resulted  in  collected  editions  of  the 
works  of  Monteverdi,  Purcell,  Lulli,  Couperin,  and  Rameau.  Vivaldi, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  time  in  Venice,  Padua  and  Vienna,  was 
adversely  criticized  somewhat  later,  the  opinion  of  such  experts  as 
Burney  and  Hawkins  placing  him  second  to  his  predecessor  in  music 
for  the  violin,  Arcangelo  Corelli,  reproaching  him  for  such  violinistic 
descriptive  embroidery  as  was  to  be  found  in  The  Four  Seasons.  With 
the  advent  of  the  18th  century  symphonies  and  19th  century  Roman- 
ticism, music  in  the  outmoded  concerto  grosso  style  had  little  attention. 
Our  renascence  of  "classicism,"  if  such  it  may  be  called,  has  brought 
with  it  a  renewed  interest,  a  renewed  affection  for  the  magnificent 
music  of  this  composer,  who  could  combine  great  depth  and  feeling 
with  a  superb  mastery  of  the  violin;  who  reached  the  greatest  luster  in 
his  string  concertos  through  the  understanding  of  how  the  instruments 
could  be  made  to  speak  naturally  under  the  fingers. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  project  has  been  developed,  aiming 
towards  a  full  edition,  which  will  transform  stacks  of  crumbling  paper 
untouched  for  two  centuries  into  scores  and  parts  available  to  all.  It 
will  multiply  the  handful  of  works  which  have  so  far  been  published 
into  a  total  of  more  than  450.  The  principal  source  lies  in  Turin.  The 
two  collections  once  owned  by  Mauro  Foa  and  Renzo  Giordano  were 

*  "The  so-called  Original  Concerto  in  D  minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach." 
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acquired  forty  years  ago  by  the  National  Library  of  Turin.  From  this 
treasure,  items  have  been  at  times  extracted  and  made  performable  by 
such  knights  in  the  cause  of  Vivaldi  as  Bernardino  Molinari,  Alfredo 
Casella  and  his  pupil  Virgilio  Mortari,  likewise,  Renato  Fasano,  direc- 
tor of  the  Virtuosi  di  Roma.  In  1947,  the  labor  of  restoration  was 
entered  upon  systematically  by  a  young  printer  of  Venice,  Angelo 
Ephrikian,  and  a  younger  man  of  greater  means,  Antonio  Fanna.  They 
established  the  Istituto  Italiano  Antonio  Vivaldi.  Unable  to  carry  on 
the  expensive  process  of  engraving,  they  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Ricordi  and  Co.  The  publication  has  continued  under  the  editing  of 
Francesco  Malipiero,  assisted  by  Ephrikian  and  the  composer  Bruno 
Maderna.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  Malipiero  was  editor  of  the 
collected  works  of  Monteverdi.) 

Virgil  Thompson,  under  the  heading,  "The  Past  Made  Available," 
has  endorsed  the  project  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  these 
words: 

"These  scores  have  been  transcribed  from  Vivaldi's  own  notation, 
with  only  such  fillings-in  (in  smaller  notes)  as  his  shorthand  methods 
clearly  prescribe.  All  indications  of  bowing  and  expression  provided 
by  the  editors  are  enclosed  in  parentheses.  The  harpsichord  parts, 
harmonized  from  the  composer's  figured  bass,  are  strictly  chordal  and 
never  add  any  contrapuntal  friction  to  Vivaldi's  energetic  musical  line. 
The  whole  editing,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  perusal  of  a  dozen  scores, 
is  a  triumph  of  precision  and  of  taste." 

[copyrighted] 


ANTONIO  VIVALDI 


LITTLE  that  is  personal  is  known  about  Vivaldi.    His  life  has  been 
reconstructed  from  records  of  engagements  and  performances,  a 

few  general  accounts  by  contemporaries,  and  occasional  communica- 
tions in  his  own  hand.  He  was  highly  regarded  in  his  own  day.  His 
fame  extended  beyond  his  native  Venice;  his  music,  as  we  know,  became 
a  pattern  for  Bach.  But  he  was  not  long  remembered.  He  was  buried 
in  a  pauper's  grave  in  Vienna  as  was  also  Mozart  in  that  city.  A  con- 
temporary has  written: 

"The  Abbe  Don  Antonio  Vivaldi,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  composi- 
tions and  concertos,  made  in  his  day  more  than  5000  ducats,  but  from 
excessive  prodigality  died  poor  in  Vienna." 

The  true  extent  of  Vivaldi's  genius  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
recognized.    Marc  Pincherle,  his  principal  biographer,  has  written: 
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"A  man  who  initiated  Bach,  who  popularized,  one  might  almost  sa)/ 
invented  —  not  only  a  new  form  in  L'Estro  Armonico,  one  of  his  very 
first  masterpieces  but  an  entirely  new  instrumental  style  —  a  precursor 
of  the  symphony,  a  dramatic  composer  of  greater  importance  than 
is  usually  accorded  him  —  Vivaldi,  even  when  he  was  profoundly 
neglected,  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  music. 
But  we  must  be  grateful  even  more  directly  because  he  created  poetry." 

Vivaldi's  father,  Giovanni  Battista  Vivaldi,  a  violinist  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Marco,  was  his  first  teacher  and  Giovanni  Legrenzi,  the 
ducal  Maestro  di  Cappella,  his  second  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  his  last. 
Since  Legrenzi  died  when  Antonio  was  fifteen,  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  largely  self-taught.  Little  more  is  known  about  his  family  except 
that  his  father,  like  himself,  had  the  nickname  "Rossi."  Evidently  red 
hair  ran  in  the  family  and  was  the  cause  of  his  name  ''il  prete  rosso." 
It  was  not  applied  to  him  on  account  of  his  clerical  robe,  as  has  been 
surmised. 

Vivaldi  was  engaged  in  1704  to  direct  the  musical  services  at  the 
Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  and  this  Institution  was  a 
center  of  his  composing  activities  for  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  The 
Ospedale  was  a  sort  of  orphanage  for  girls  (largely  illegitimate).  There 
were  four  such  institutions  in  Venice,  which  hardly  speaks  well  for  the 
morals  of  that  city.  This  one  attained  considerable  fame  for  its  per- 
formances, instrumental  and  vocal,  but  mostly  the  former.  Vivaldi, 
who  appears  in  1716  as  Maestro  de'  Concerti,  must  have  taught  his 
pupils  violin  and  other  instruments,  as  well  as  to  sing,  composing  for 
them  continually.  He  wrote  solo  concertos  and  concerti  ripieni  at 
regular  intervals,  likewise  many  choral  services. 

Vivaldi  was  constantly  engaged  in  other  activities.  Although  he  is 
thought  of  now  as  principally  a  composer  for  violin,  more  than  40 
operas  from  his  pen  have  survived,  some  of  which  were  performed  in 
Venice,  some  in  Rome,  Florence,  Verona,  Mantua  and  other  Italian 
centers.*  For  three  years,  perhaps  from  1718  to  1722,  he  was  in  service 
as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  at  Mantua. 
At  various  times  in  his  life  he  visited  other  cities  and  finally  Vienna, 

*  His  setting  of  the  Olimpiade,  produced  in  Venice  in  1734,  was  revived  in  Siena  in 
December,   1939. 


^eolian=^feinner  0v^m  Company 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Director 
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where  he  died.  A  story  recounted  by  Fetis,  and  many  times  repeated, 
has  been  belatedly  unhorsed.  It  was  said  that  as  a  composer  he  was 
known  to  be  a  dreamer;  that  while  saying  mass  he  was  seized  with  a 
musical  idea  and  broke  off  the  service  to  leave  the  altar  and  write  it 
down;  that  he  was  called  before  the  Inquisition  and  forbidden  to 
officiate  the  priestly  office  for  this  reason.  A  letter  from  Vivaldi  to  the 
Marchese  Bentivoglio,  quoted  by  Pincherle,  explains  this: 

"I  have  not  said  mass  for  25  years  nor  shall  I  ever  again,  not  on 
account  of  any  prohibition  or  order,  but  by  my  own  choice,  because  of 
an  illness  that  I  have  suffered  from  birth  and  which  still  troubles  me. 
After  I  was  ordained  priest  I  said  mass  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  then 
gave  it  up,  as  three  times  I  had  to  leave  the  altar  before  the  end  on 
account  of  my  illness.  I  nearly  always  live  indoors  for  this  reason  and 
never  go  out  except  in  a  gondola  or  a  carriage,  as  I  cannot  walk  on 
account  of  the  pain  or  constriction  in  my  chest.  No  gentleman  has  ever 
asked  me  to  go  to  his  house,  not  even  our  prince,  as  everyone  knows 
about  my  weakness.  I  can  go  out  usually  after  dinner  but  never  on  foot. 
This  is  the  reason  I  never  say  mass.  As  Your  Lordship  knows,  I  have 
been  to  Rome  three  times  to  give  opera  there  at  Carnival  time,  but  I 
never  said  mass  there." 

J.  N.  B. 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  March  25,  1881  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary; 
died  in  New  York,  September  26,  1945 


This  Concerto,  left  in  sketch  form  at  the  time  of  the  composer's  death,  was  filled 
out  by  Tibor  Serly,  and  completed  June  15,  1948,  It  was  first  performed  by  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra  December  2,  1949,  under  Antal  Dorati,  William  Primrose,  for 
whom  the  music  was  written,  playing  the  solo  part.  The  Concerto  was  performed  by 
this  Orchestra  on  January  11-12,  1952,  when  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  and  Joseph 
de  Pasquale  was  the  soloist. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
3  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and  strings. 

TN  the  last  spring  and  summer  of  his  life,  Bartok  worked  upon  tw(? 
■^  compositions:  what  were  to  be  his  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  his 
Viola  Concerto.  His  fatal  illness,  leukemia,  was  upon  him  and  know- 
ing, it  would  seem,  that  he  was  fighting  against  time  he  turned,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  from  one  score  to  the  other.  The  Viola  Concerto  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  friend,  William  Primrose.  The  Piano  Con- 
certo, in  the  belief  of  his  widow,  was  his  effort  to  leave  her  this  music 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Mme.  Bartok,  nee  Ditta  Pasztory,  had  been 
his  pupil  and  is  a  professional  pianist.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  com- 
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poser  had  been  almost  without  funds,  for  Bartok  had  been  too  ill  to 
give  lecture-recitals  which  were  almost  his  sole  source  of  income.  It 
should  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  ASCAP*,  although  this  composer  was 
not  a  member,  took  care  of  his  needs  at  this  time,  his  doctors'  and 
hospital  bills  in  particular,  and  actually  enabled  him  to  compose  his 
last  four  works.  (These  included  his  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  which  also 
brought  an  honorary  fee  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  and 
his  Sonata  for  Violin,  unaccompanied,  written  for  Yehudi  Menuhin.) 

He  pushed  the  Piano  Concerto  to  its  conclusion,  leaving  only  the  last 
seventeen  bars  unwritten,  while  he  had  scrawled  on  the  last  page  the 
word  ''Vege/'  Hungarian  for  "End."  The  Viola  Concerto  was  complete 
in  outline,  but  left  a  great  deal  more  to  be  filled  in. 

On  September  8,  1945,  Bartok  wrote  to  William  Primrose: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  viola  concerto  is  ready 
in  draft,  so  that  only  the  score  has  to  be  written,  which  means  a  purely 
mechanical  work,  so  to  speak.  If  nothing  happens,  I  can  be  through  in 
five  or  six  weeks,  that  is,  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the  orchestra  score  in 
the  second  half  of  October,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  a  copy  (or  if  you 
wish  more  copies)  of  the  piano  score.  .  .  . 

"Many  interesting  problems  arose  in  composing  this  work.  The 
orchestration  will  be  rather  transparent,  more  transparent  than  in  a 
violin  concerto.  Also  the  sombre,  more  masculine  character  of  your 
instrument  executed  some  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  The  highest  note  is  'A,'  but  I  exploit  rather  frequently  the  lower 
registers.  It  is  conceived  in  a  rather  virtuoso  style.  Most  probably  some 
passages  will  prove  to  be  uncomfortable  or  unplayable.  These  we  will 
discuss  later,  according  to  your  observations.  ..." 

On  September  21,  Tibor  Serly  visited  his  friend  and  found  him 
"lying  in  bed,  quite  ill.  Nevertheless,"  wrote  Serly  at  a  later  time,  "on 
and  around  his  bed  were  sheets  of  score  and  sketch  manuscript  papers. 
He  was  working  feverishly  to  complete  the  scoring  of  the  last  few  bars 
of  his  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

"While  discussing  the  concerto  with  him,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  night  table  beside  his  bed  where  I  noticed,  underneath  several  half- 
empty  medicine  bottles,  some  additional  pages  of  sketches,  seemingly 
not  related  to  the  piano  concerto.  There  was  a  reason  for  my  curiosity, 
for  it  was  known  to  several  of  Bartok's  friends  that  earlier  in  the  year 
he  had  accepted  a  commission  to  write  a  concerto  for  viola  and  orches- 
tra for  William  Primrose. 

"Pointing  to  these  manuscript  sheets,  I  inquired  about  the  viola 
concerto.  Bartok  nodded  wearily  toward  the  night  table,  saying:  'Yes, 
that  is  the  viola  concerto.'  To  my  question  as  to  whether  it  was  com- 
pleted, his  reply  was,  'Yes  and  No.'  He  explained  that  while  in  the 
sketches  the  work  was  by  and  large  finished,  the  details  and  scoring  had 
not  yet  been  worked  out." 

*  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers. 
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The  following  day,  the  composer  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  five 
days  later  he  had  died. 

The  task  of  filling  out  both  scores  fell  upon  Mr.  Serly.  'Tirst  there 
were  many  problems  in  deciphering  the  manuscript  itself,"  wrote  Serly 
in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  (December  ii,  1949). 
"Bartok  wrote  his  sketches  on  odd,  loose  sheets  of  paper  that  happened 
to  be  at  hand,  some  of  which  had  parts  of  other  sketches  on  them.  Bits 
of  material  that  came  into  his  mind  were  jotted  down  without  regard 
for  sequence.  The  pages  were  not  numbered  and  the  separations  of 
movements  were  not  designated.  The  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
was  deciphering  his  correction  of  notes,  for  Bartok,  instead  of  erasing, 
grafted  his  improvement  onto  the  original  notes. 

"Then  there  was  the  delicate  task  of  completing  unfinished  har- 
monies and  other  adornments  that  he  had  reduced  to  a  kind  of  short- 
hand known  only  to  his  close  associates.  Technical  passages  for  the 
solo  viola  also  had  to  be  worked  out,  for  Bartok  had  told  Primrose  in 
his  letter:  'Most  probably  some  passages  will  prove  too  uncomfortable  , 
or  too  unplayable.' 

"Finally,  except  for  Bartok's  statement  that  'The  orchestration  will 
be  rather  transparent'  there  were  virtually  no  indications  of  its  instru- 
mentation. Strangely,  this  part  presented  the  least  difficulty,  for  the 
voice  leadings  and  contrapuntal  lines  upon  which  the  background  is 
composed  were  clearly  indicated  in  the  manuscript." 

The  light  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  supports  the  composer's  state- 
ment, and  Mr.  Serly's  good  faith.  The  solo  part  dominates  throughout, 
sometimes  weaving  its  voice  with  those  of  the  strings  or  winds,  some- 
times lending  its  color  in  the  arpeggios  characteristic  of  the  instrument, 
sometimes  extending  a  part  rhapsodic  and  free  in  rhythm  and  beat  into 
a  short  cadenza.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  motto-like  theme 
which  is  to  undergo  various  transformations  and  guises.  The  viola 
repeats  the  theme  an  octave  lower,  and  then  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
orchestral  instruments  which  tend  to  divide  into  string  and  wind 
groups.  A  cadenza  of  descending  chromatic  scales  and  an  unaccom- 
panied bassoon  solo  lead  directly  into  the  slow  movement.  Adagio 
religioso.  Again  the  single  voice  of  the  soloist  gives  forth  a  melody,  at 
first  over  muted  strings  (divided),  and  then,  as  it  soars,  over  tremolos 
and  agitated  wood  wind  figures.  A  short  Allegretto  section  brings  the 
movement  to  a  close. 

The  finale.  Allegro  vivace,  recalls  the  lively  Hungarian  peasant  dances 
so  often  favored  by  Bartok.  The  orchestra  maintains  an  animated 
rhythmic  pulse,  while  the  viola  keeps  to  running  sixteenths  in  a  sort 
of  perpetuum  mobile. 

[copyrighted] 
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JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE 

Joseph  de  Pasquale  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute,  having  studied  with  Louis  Bailly, 
Max  Aronoff  and  William  Primrose.  For  the  duration  of  the  war  he 
played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washington,  D.C.,  subsequently  joining 
the  viola  section  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in 
New  York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1947.  He  has  been  soloist  in  performances  of  Berlioz' 
Harold  in  Italy,  Strauss'  Don  Quixote,  the  Viola  Concerto  in  B  minor 
by  Handel(?),  the  Concerto  by  William  Walton,  Mozart's  Sinfonia 
Concertante  (with  Ruth  Posselt),  and  Walter  Piston's  Viola  Concerto. 

He  plays  a  Gasparo  da  Salo  instrument. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  BART6K 
By  Arthur  Honegger 


The  following  appraisal  of  Bela  Bartok  was  written  as  a  preface  to 
"Bela  Bartok"  by  Serge  Moreux  (Richard-Masse,  Paris,  ip4p).  It  is 
here  translated. 

TT  WAS  in  Ziirich  in  1911  when  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatory  of 
^  that  city  that  I  first  met  Bela  Bartok.  During  the  rehearsal  for  a 
concert  of  the  "Tonkilnstlerjest,"  a  slight  man  with  fine  features  and 
an  alert  glance  sat  beside  me  and  listened  to  what  the  orchestra  was 
working  upon.  When  the  piece  was  finished  he  got  up  on  the  stage  to 
rehearse  his  Rhapsody  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  which  he  was  to  play, 
accompanied  by  Volkmar  Andreae.  From  the  first  I  was  attracted  by  the 
fresh  color,  the  rhythmic  life  of  the  score,  which  had  no  suggestion 
of  the  many  pieces  bearing  such  a  title  which  then  encumbered  the 
repertoire  of  violinists. 

I  soon  had  the  occasion  to  study  the  ''Bagatelles"  for  Piano,  Opus  6, 
and  as  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  the  striking  freedom  of  their  style 
disconcerted  me  somewhat.  Since  then  I  have  been  able  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  work  of  this  great  Hungarian  musician,  and  from  the 
Second  Quartet  to  the  Music  for  Strings  and  Percussion,  my  admiration 
has  never  ceased  to  grow.  This  Second  Quartet  was  deciphered  a  little 
while  after  its  appearance  by  Yvonne  Giraud,  Delgrange,  Darius 
Milhaud  and  myself.  This  was  not  quickly  accomplished,  for  the 
work  is  rather  difficult,  but  nevertheless  it  interested  us  in  the  highest 
degree.  From  that  day,  the  name  and  the  work  of  Bartok  held  the 
attention  of  this  group  of  young  musicians,  and  every  performance  of 
a  new  work  —  an  event  unfortunately  too  rare  —  became  for  us  an 
important  event. 

The  musicologists  who  write  on  this  post-Debussy  period  generally 
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agree  that  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky  were  most  responsible  for  the 
reaction  it  brought  about.  Some  even  add  the  name  of  Erik  Satie.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  rather  Bartok  who,  with  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky,  is 
the  real  figure  of  the  musical  revolution  of  this  generation.  Less  direct, 
less  scintillating  than  Stravinsky,  less  dogmatic  than  Schoenberg,  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  intimately  musical  of  the  three  and  the  one  in  which 
the  development  is  organized  best  and  with  the  most  constant  effect. 

His  strong  taste  for  abstract  music,  such  as  the  Quartet,  the  Sonata, 
the  pieces  for  piano  or  small  orchestra,  has  allied  his  name  with  those 
who  are  interested  in  problems  of  the  new  music  in  a  way  as  durable  if 
not  as  striking  as  those  of  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky.  It  is  certain  that 
his  music  is  not  too  readily  grasped  at  the  first  hearing  because  the 
performance  itself  presents  a  problem.  The  extraordinary  rhythmic 
subtleties  exact  from  the  interpreter  far  more  than  the  classic  music  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  The  persistent  alteration  of  metrical  beat, 
often  at  a  rapid  tempo,  demands  a  sustained  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  player,  while  the  constant  change  surprises  and  sometimes  confuses 
the  listener.  Generally  speaking,  this  use  of  rhythms  beyond  classical 
bounds  tends  to  bring  a  reproach  of  a  lack  of  rhythmic  force  or  a 
sacrifice  to  the  dynamic  element.  This  reproach  cannot  properly  be 
applied  to  the  music  of  Bartok,  for  its  internal  equilibrium  is  always  so 
firmly  established  as  to  be  convincing  in  spite  of  all  else,  nor  does  one 
ever  have  the  unpleasant  impression  that  the  author  is  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  own  technical  satisfaction.  Through  everything  there  gleams  the 
richness  of  a  temperament  full  of  elevation,  communicative  ardor,  and 
interior  inspiration,  moving  and  noble. 

The  development  of  Bartok's  musical  language  has  taken  place  in  an 
ordered  synthesis  of  harmonic,  rhythmic  and  melodic  elements.  If  one 
of  these  predominates  in  certain  pages,  it  in  no  way  displaces  the  others, 
which  are  felt  in  their  turn.  .  .  . 

I  am  confident  that  the  musical  public  will  have  increasingly 
numerous  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  the  magical  art  of 
this  great  and  powerful  musician,  to  admire  and  to  love  him. 


No  other  gift  makes  a  woman  more  feminine,  more  attractive 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op,  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  DessofE  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

NOT  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  ex- 
pectantly to  carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As 
early  as  1854  Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on 
Brahms'  future,  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying 
high,  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and 
trumpets  sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the 
Beethoven  symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them. 
The  beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then 
the  end  comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that 
the  brief  beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to 
lead  him  to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking, 
would  be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphonyl  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
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years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Clara  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Miinster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  house  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 

*  British  BroadcastinsT  Corporation  Orchestra  program  notes. 
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won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grajsped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying  a 
particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  ii,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a 
performance  in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each 
much  applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January 
3,  1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 
When  the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly 
elaborated,"  "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others 
of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second 
performance  for  January  31.  Georg  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  intro- 
duced with  a  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance  between  the 
two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  patently  as  any- 
where, Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring  to  great 
heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its  associations, 
it  would  be  quite  suitable  as  a  subject  for  a  musical  primer.  Beethoven 
often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift  such  a  theme,  by 
some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis,  to  a  degree  of 
nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmistakable  aspect 
of  immortality. 

[copyrighted] 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recitalJ* — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Eightieth  Season,  i960-  1961) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
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Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
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Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 

Louis  Berger 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moieux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 

Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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The  Boston  Symphony  conies 
to  New  York  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:05  overWQXR... where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
station  of  The  New  York  Times. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Third  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  February  15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Dallapiccola Variations  for  Orchestra 

(First  performance  in  New  York)  , 

Strauss Interludes  from  the  Opera  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten" 

intermission 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderate 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  had  an  active  career  both  as  a  symphonic  and  as 
an  operatic  conductor.  Born  in  Vienna,  February  4,  1912,  he  had  his 
musical  training  there. 

In  1934,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Salzburg  Festivals,  then  under  the  direction  of  Bruno  Walter  and 
Arturo  Toscanini.  In  1938  he  became  a  conductor  of  German  operas 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  had  at  that  time  conducted  a 
number  of  symphonic  concerts  in  Europe.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
the  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  but  was  shortly  called  into 
the  United  States  Army.  After  the  war  (in  1947),  he  was  engaged  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  is  now  in  his 
third  season  as  Musical  Consultant  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  one  of  its  principal  conductors.  Scheduled  for  the  present 
season  under  his  direction  are:  Cluck's  Alceste,  Moussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunov,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Strauss's  Arabella.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  conducted  notable  productions 
of  contemporary  operas  on  stages  here  and  abroad.  After  his  Boston 
engagement,  he  is  to  conduct  in  Chicago,  Houston,  London,  Florence, 
Milan  and  Amsterdam. 


OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

TT  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
-■-  Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly  there 
are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under 
an  unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican 
Beethoven.   His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:   the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes     t 
the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under  the 
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decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger  of  the 
citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail 
and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange,  in 
which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save  his 
life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  contrast 
between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the  genial, 
carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the  stars  and 
rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is 
indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in 
the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have 
fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in 
1827,  ^^^^  ^^  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted; 
if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them. 
"Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father 
of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then 
are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

[copyrighted] 
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VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  LuiGi  Dallapiccola 

Born  in  Pisino  d'Istria,  February  3,  1904 


Luigi  Dallapiccola  composed  his  Variations  for  Orchestra  as  a  commission  from  the 
Louisville  Orchestra.  The  work  was  first  performed  by  that  orchestra  October  3,  1954. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
harp,  celesta,  xylophone,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

T  T  THEN  his  Variations  were  performed  in  Louisville,  the  composer 
^  ^  contributed  the  following  information:  "In  an  essay  published 
in  the  English  review.  Music  Survey,  October,  1951,  I  have  explained 
my  progress  along  the  route  of  the  12-tone  system:  a  rather  strange  and 
very  long  progress.  Outside  the  works  of  Schonberg,  Berg,  and  Webern, 
I  have  received  very  extraordinary  explanations  (exactly  in  the  12-tone 
domain)  through  the  literature  of  Proust  and  James  Joyce.  Such  a 
declaration,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arts,  at  a  specific  moment  of  history,  have  a  common  problem. 
If  I  were  competent  in  printing,  I  am  sure  that  even  in  this  art  I  could 
find  very  striking  analogies  with  12-tone  music. 

"The  Variations  for  Orchestra  are  not  at  all  variations  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  word.  At  the  base  of  the  whole  composition  there 
is  the  same  12-tone  row  that  I  am  using  for  my  Songs  in  Liberation,  a 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra  now  in  progress,  and  that  I  used  for 
'Annalibera's  Notebook,'  for  piano,  and  of  which  the  'Variations' 
represent  the  orchestral  interpretation.  Annalibera  is  the  name  of  my 
little  daughter,  and  her  name  stems  from  the  same  root  as  Liberation. 
In  the  notebook  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  treatment  of  the  12-tone 
row  applied  to  the  different  elements  of  music.  The  subtitles  of  the 
notebook  are  as  follows:  Symbol  (where,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  12-tone  system  I  could  base  the  piece  on  the  name  of  B.  A.  C.  H.), 
Accents,  Contrapunctus  primus,  Lines,  Contrapunctus  secundus. 
Friezes,  Andantino  amoroso  and  Contrapunctus  tertius.  Rhythms, 
Color  Shadows  ending  with  a  Quatrain  constructed  like  a  strophe  of 
four  verses.  In  the  orchestral  version,  I  have  eliminated  the  titles  and 
kept  only  the  tempo  indications.  The  12-tone  row  is  varied  in  each 
piece  in  a  different  way  and  the  indications  of  tempo  are  as  follow: 
No.  1:  Quasi  lento,  misterioso;  No.  2:  Allegro  con  fuoco;  No.  3:  Mosso 
scorrevole;  No.  4:  Tranquillamente  mosso;  No.  5:  Poco  allegretto,  alia 
Serenata;  No.  6:  Molto  lento,  con  espressione  parlante;  No.  7:  Andan- 
tino amoroso;  No.  8:  Allegro,  con  violenza;  No.  9:  Affettuoso,  cullante; 
No.  10:  Grave;  No.  11:  Molto  lento,  fantastico." 

•     • 
Dallapiccola's  parents  were  not  musicians  but  of  intellectual  attain- 
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ment,  his  father  having  been  a  professor  of  classical  languages.  His 
birthplace,  a  small  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  was  in  Austrian  territory  during  his  childhood, 
was  ceded  to  Italy  after  the  First  World  War,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
Yugoslavia.  Luigi  as  a  child  studied  piano  until  his  family  moved  to 
Graz.  In  1922,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  Cherubini  Conservatory 
in  Florence,  studying  piano  with  Ernesto  Consolo  and  composition 
with  Vito  Frazzi.    In  1954  he  became  a  teacher  at  that  Conservatory. 

"I  have  been  interested  in  the  12-tone  system  since  1937,"  he  has 
written.  "After  long  years  of  experiment,  in  1942  I  began  to  apply  it 
in  very  free  fashion;  since  1952  I  have  used  it  strictly." 

He  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1951  to  join 
Aaron  Copland  in  the  Composition  Department  in  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  returned  in  the  following  summer  to  the  same  post. 
At  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  on  July  27,  1952,  his  three  Songs  in 
Captivity*  were  performed.  Perhaps  his  most  widely  known  work  is 
the  Opera  //  prigioniero  (1944-48).  The  Prisoner  was  first  performed 
at  the  Teatro  Comunale  in  Florence,  May  20,  1950,  and  introduced  to 
this  country  at  the  Juilliard  School  (I.S.C.M.  Concert,  January  25, 
1951).  It  was  produced  by  the  New  York  City  Opera  this  season. 
//  prigioniero  was  inspired  by  "the  tragedy  of  persecution  suffered  by 
millions"  in  our  time  and  is  based  on  a  short  story  by  Villiers  de 
risle-Adam,  La  Torture  par  Vesperance,  on  a  prisoner  tortured  under 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  treated  gently  by  the  Inquisitor  and  appar- 
ently given  his  liberty,  only  to  be  apprehended  for  execution. 

This  Opera  makes  use  of  the  dodecaphonic  method  in  a  "melodic 
application  of  atonal  writing."  Nicolas  Slonimsky  describes  his  style 
as  developing  from  "the  method  of  Schonberg  with  considerable  inno- 
vations of  his  own  (e.g.,  the  use  of  mutually  exclusive  triads  in  thematic 
structure  and  harmonic  progressions).  He  particularly  excels  in  his 
handling  of  vocal  lines  in  a  difficult  modern  idiom."-}- 

Contributing  a  paragraph  to  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
program  when  his  Two  Pieces  for  Orchestra  were  played  there,  Mr. 
Dallapiccola  wrote:  "Among  my  principal  works  are  the  operas.  Night 
Flight  and  The  Prisoner;  the  ballet,  Marsyas;  Job,  a  religious  play; 
three  works  in  large  form  for  chorus  and  instruments:  Six  Choruses 
of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  the  Younger,  Songs  in  Captivity,  and 
Songs  in  Liberation;  two  orchestral  compositions,  the  Two  Pieces  and 
Variations;  Tartiniana  I  and  Tartiniana  II,  for  violin  and  orchestra; 
the  Little  Concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra;  chamber  music  for  instru- 
ments and  for  voice  and  instruments." 


♦  Canti  di  prigionia,  as  contrasted  with  his  later  Canti  di  liberazione. 
t  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Music. 


L 
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INTERLUDES  from  "DIE  FRAU  OHNE  SCHATTEN" 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Bom  in  Munich,  June  ii,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  September  8,  1949 


Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  began  their  collaboration  on  Die 
Frau  ohne  Schatten  (The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow)  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War.  The  librettist  had  at  that  point  completed  the  first  two  acts.  He 
did  not  finish  the  text  of  the  third  act  until  April,  1915.  Strauss,  working  quietly 
at  Garmisch,  completed  the  scoring  in  June,  1917.  The  opera,  too  demanding  for 
production  under  war  conditions,  had  its  first  performance  in  Vienna,  October  10, 
1919,  when  Franz  Schalk  conducted,  Maria  Jeritza  took  the  part  of  the  Empress, 
Lotte  Lehmann,  the  Dyer's  wife,  Richard  Mayr,  the  Dyer  Barak.  There  were  per- 
formances in  Dresden  in  October,  1919,  Berlin  in  April,  1920.  The  opera  was  revived 
at  Salzburg  in  1932,  performed  in  Zurich  in  that  year,  in  Venice  by  the  Vienna  Opera 
Company  in  1934,  in  Rome  (1938)  and  Milan  (1940)  in  Italian.  Since  the  Second 
World  War  it  has  been  produced  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1949,  Berne  in  1952,  Munich  in 
1954,  and  again  in  Vienna  in  1955  (where  it  was  recorded  under  Karl  Bohm).  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  San  Francisco  on  September  25, 
1959,  when  Edith  Lang  sang  the  Empress,  Marianne  Schech  the  Dyer's  wife.  Leopold 
Ludwig  conducted. 

Strauss  made  a  Fantasy  from  his  opera  in  1946  for  concert  performance,  stressing 
the  final  scene,  and  this  version  has  been  performed  by  orchestras  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf,  making  his  own  concert  version,  has  chosen  several  of  the  inter- 
ludes which  join  the  eleven  successive  scenes  in  the  opera.  They  are  played  without 
pause,  and  preserve  the  composer's  orchestration  intact. 

The  pages  of  the  score  here  used  call  for  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinets  in  D  and  E-flat,  basset  horn  and  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  8  horns,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  4  tenor 
tubas  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
celesta,  2  Chinese  gongs,  tam-tam,  rute  (brush),  castanets,  wind  machine,  xylophone, 
glockenspiel,  2  harps,  and  strings. 

T  TUGO  VON  Hofmannsthal  was  much  enamored  of  his  allegorical  tale 
-*•-*■  of  The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
this,  his  fourth  collaboration  with  Richard  Strauss,  as  his  foremost 
achievement.*  After  the  first  production  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
"a  miracle."  The  libretto,  which  had  been  a  protracted  effort  on  his 
part  (it  was  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the  First  World  War  when 
he  was  in  the  diplomatic  service),  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  long 
correspondence  between  the  two  artists,  for  they  seldom  met.  This 
correspondence  shows  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Hofmannsthal  and  of 
Strauss,  too,  who  expressed  himself  as  "kolossal  gespannt'*  (Septem- 
ber 11,  1912).  He  had  some  misgivings  as  he  received  piecemeal  install- 
ments of  the  first  two  acts.  He  had  liked  his  colleague's  outline  of  the 
story.  Hofmannsthal  had  studied  various  fairy  legends.  Oriental  and 
Germanic  in  particular,  but  he  had  concocted  his  own  plot  and  woven 
it  into  what  Strauss's  biographer.  Otto  Erhardt,  calls  "a  brightly 
colored  Persian  carpet."  Hofmannsthal's  treatment  differed  widely 
from  most  of  the  sources  of  folklore  in  that  its  main  thesis  is  the 
gradual  transformation  of  a  supernatural  being  into  a  human  one.** 

•The  two  had  brought  forth  Elektra  (1908),  Der  Rosenkavalier  (1910),  Ariadne  auf  Naxos 
(1912).    Die  agyptische  Helena  would  follow  in  1927,  Arabella  in  1932. 

**  Andersen  put  his  Little  Mermaid  into  a  similar  but  far  less  intricate  predicament. 
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"The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow"  is  to  become  at  last,  after  many 
ordeals,  a  wife  capable  of  human  understanding  and  sympathy,  of  love 
in  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense,  involving  motherhood.  Until  the  end 
she  casts  no  shadow  because  she  is  a  fairy  creature  of  another  realm, 
strange  to  the  natural  world,  luminous  from  within.  "The  light 
passes  through  her  body  as  if  she  were  glass."  The  shadow  she  has  not 
attained  is  a  symbol  with  many  implications,  but  specifically  of 
fecundity.  Without  it  she  must  remain  childless.  The  ethereal  voices 
of  "unborn  children"  are  heard,  as  if  in  her  dreams,  and  they  gradually 
become  an  expression  of  her  longing. 

For  a  while  Strauss  did  not  feel  completely  attuned  to  the  super- 
natural characters,  such  as  the  Empress  (the  "Woman"  of  the  story) 
and  the  anti-human  "Nurse"  ("Die  Amine")  who  accompanies  her. 
These  figures  eluded  him  as  "bloodless  symbols."  They  "cannot  be 
filled  with  red  blood  corpuscles  like  a  Marschallin,  an  Octavian,  an 
Ochs.  Tax  my  brain  as  I  will,  my  heart  is  only  half  in  it."  As  the  work 
progressed  he  was  able  to  forget  his  Rosenkavalier  characters  and 
become  engrossed  in  the  contrast  between  the  unearthly  and  the  here- 
and-now. 

Hofmannsthal  had  been  possessed  with  this  sort  of  allegory  in  1911 
when  he  was  first  sketching  both  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  Die  Frau 
ohne  Schatten.  Indeed,  each  of  the  operas  draws  sharp  contrasts  be- 
tween vaporous,  mystic  imaginings  and  blunt  reality.  In  Ariadne  it 
was  an  exalted  Greek  legend  of  deification  vis-a-vis  a  troupe  of  common 
entertainers.  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  opposes  similarly  irreconcilable 
elements  far  more  dramatically,  more  probingly.  The  down-to-earth 
Dyer  and  his  wife  who  lose  each  other  and  are  at  last  united  in  love,  are 
in  the  opinion  of  the  poet,  "the  most  strongly  moving  characters"  in 
the  opera.  Certainly  Strauss  makes  them  so. 

In  the  last  act,  the  composer's  heart  is  far  more  than  "half  in  it,"  as 
the  dilemma  reaches  its  tragic  crisis  and  is  at  last  solved.  When  the 
project  was  well  under  way,  he  wrote  to  the  poet:  "Mein  lieber  Da 
Ponte,  Sie  haben  hier  wirklich  Ihr  Meisterstiick  gemacht."  It  was 
indeed  in  a  sense  Hofmannsthal's  "masterpiece,"  and  Strauss  rose 
eloquently  to  the  challenge  of  the  subtly  complex  libretto.  He  matched 
the  "Persian  carpet"  of  the  text  with  an  intricate  fabric  of  thirty-five 
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easily  ascertainable  themes  (mostly  fragmentary),  some  identified  with 
the  characters,  some  with  emotional  situations.  The  earthly  is  musi- 
cally distinguished  by  the  expected  Straussian  diatonic  style,  the 
unearthly  by  mystically  harmonized  treatment. 

Hofmannsthal  quoted  to  Strauss  lines  from  Goethe  as  a  sort  of  motto 
to  his  tale:  "If  man  would  free  himself  from  the  law  that  holds  all 
men,  he  must  transcend  it."* 

Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  was  first  outlined  by  its  author  as  "a  fairy 
tale  in  which  two  men  and  two  women  are  set  in  contrast,  two  are 
fairy  beings,  the  others  of  this  earth  .  .  .  the  whole  thing  colorful  — 
palace  and  hut,  priests,  ships,  torches,  rocky  passes,  choruses,  children." 
(August  9,  1912.)  The  opera  has  been  compared  to  Mozart's  The 
Magic  Flute,  as  Der  Rosenkavalier  has  been  compared  to  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  real  similarity  in  the  first  case.  Except 
that  both  fairy  operas  deal  in  the  traditional  opposing  forces  of  magic 
and  human  virtue,  they  have  little  in  common.  Die  Frau  ohne 
Schatten  is  a  twentieth-century  psychological  treatment  of  the  super- 
naturalism  which  long  possessed  opera  and  went  out  with  Wagner  and 
the  inroads  of  verismo.  The  verse  is  far  superior  to  that  of  The  Magic 
Flute,  and  the  plot  far  more  consistent.  There  is  no  attempt  at  the 
comic. 

This  could  be  called  the  most  grandiose  collaboration  of  the  two 
artists,  and  the  most  skillful  on  Strauss's  part  in  the  assemblage  of 
detail  to  a  purposeful  result.  When  the  opera  was  introduced  in  San 
Francisco  in  1959,  Howard  Taubman  wrote  of  it  to  the  New  York 
Times:  "One  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why  'Die  Frau'  had  to  wait 
forty  years  since  its  Vienna  premiere  for  its  first  American  performance. 
Granted  that  the  story  is  strange  in  its  mixture  of  fantasy  and  realism, 
opera-goers  should  be  accustomed  to  odd  things  in  librettos." 

When  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  was  broadcast  by  the  B.B.C.  in  Eng- 
land, in  January,  1956,  Ernest  Newman  was  newly  impressed.  "It  is  a 
work  anything  but  easy  to  grasp,  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  people 
who  are  so  curiously  insensitive  to  the  subtleties  of  Strauss's  later 
style  —  quaintly  seeing  in  his  last  period  works  evidence  only  of  senile 
decay  —  back-date  the  beginning  of  that  process  to  Die  Frau  ohne 
Schatten.  This  is  a  product  of  his  middle  period;  to  the  intensive 
student  of  Strauss  it  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  for  manifestly  a  change 
was  going  on  at  that  time  in  the  depths  of  his  artistic  being  that  was  to 
result,  in  the  course  of  the  years,  in  a  new  orientation  of  not  only  his 
aims  as  a  musical  dramatist,  but  his  style  as  a  composer." 


•  Von  dem  Geaetz,  das  aUe  Menachen  bindet 
Befreit  der  Menaoh  »ioh,  der  aieh  iiberwindet.'* 
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The  main  outline  of  the  Opera  must  here  suffice: 

The  Opera  opens  on  the  roof  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Nurse 
(die  Amme)  is  first  discovered.  She  is  an  attendant  upon  the  Empress 
and  has  come  with  her  from  the  spirit  world.  Her  nature  is  to  work 
unmoral  magic,  but  however  disapproving  of  her  mistress's  adventure 
with  mortals,  she  remains  loyal  to  her.  By  an  expository  dialogue  with 
a  messenger  from  the  spirit  realm,  it  is  divulged  that  the  Emperor  while 
hunting  came  upon  a  gazelle  and  released  his  falcon  to  capture  it. 
The  gazelle  was  transformed  under  the  bird's  claws  into  a  beautiful 
woman,  whom  the  hunter  made  his  fairy  bride.  She  cannot  be  his 
wife  in  the  human,  family  sense,  for  he  is  a  monarch  cloistered  in  his 
palatial  magnificence,  out  of  touch  with  his  people,  selfish  by  circum- 
stance. The  love  between  the  pair  can  be  no  more  than  sensuous.  She 
cannot  become  fully  human  unless  she  secretly  descends  from  the 
Palace,  mixes  with  the  world,  and  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  human 
being.  Without  these  attributes  she  can  have  no  shadow,  which  means 
the  gift  of  motherhood.  If  she  does  not  acquire  the  shadow  from 
another  woman  within  the  span  of  twelve  moons,  this  world  will  be 
lost  to  her,  she  will  be  claimed  again  by  her  father,  Keikobad,  the  ruler 
of  the  spirits,  and  her  husband,  the  Emperor,  will  be  turned  to  stone. 

Later  we  behold  the  hut  of  a  poor  Dyer  and  his  wife  —  a  realistic 
scene.  They  are  a  simple  couple.  Barak,  the  Dyer,  is  a  patient  soul, 
whose  affection  for  his  wife  is  rewarded  by  indifference  on  her  part. 
She  has  exactly  the  good  fortune  which  the  Empress  has  not  —  she  is 
capable  of  being  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  but  she  is  scornful  of  her 
husband  and  rejects  the  idea  of  motherhood.  The  Nurse  tries  to  tempt 
the  wife  into  faithlessness  by  conjuring  up  a  dream  vision  of  a  hand- 
some youth,  a  thought  which  her  better  nature  combats.  The  Empress 
visits  her  in  disguise  and  pleads  for  her  shadow.  She  will  accept  it  as  a 
sacrifice  or  in  exchange  for  untold  riches.  The  Dyer's  wife,  seeing  that 
she  may  lose  her  husband,  now  clings  to  him  in  frantic  love.  The 
Empress  is  told  from  a  magic  source  that  this  woman  having  renounced 
love,  her  shadow  is  forfeited.  But  the  Empress  cannot  bring  herself  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  pair.  She  is  moved  by  their  plight, 
and  as  if  involuntarily  the  phrase  comes  to  her  lips:  '7c/z  —  will  — 
nicht'* 

At  this  instant  her  shadow  appears.  It  becomes  a  bridge  over  which 
the  Dyer  and  his  wife  are  reunited.  She  has  learned  human  com- 
passion and  become  one  with  the  natural  world  of  mortals.  Her  hus- 
band is  freed  of  the  curse  of  petrifaction.  After  a  fine  ensemble  (there 
are  several  in  the  course  of  the  Opera)  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  comes 
to  a  close  with  an  unseen  chorus  of  "unborn  children"  floating  over 
the  heads  of  both  couples. 

[copyrighted] 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  FRAGMENT 
By  LuiGi  Dallapiccola 


Luigi  Dallapiccola  contributed  an  article  to  "The  Musical  Quarterly" 
of  July,  i^^^j  showing  how  his  music  on  the  subject  of  imprisonment 
("Canti  di  prigionia"  and  "11  prigioniero")  were  the  outgrowth  of 
personal  impressions.  Parts  of  this  article  are  here  quoted. 

TT  IS  not  without  embarrassment  that  I  write  these  notes.  Everyone 
-*  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  talk  about  one's  self  and  about  one's  own 
life.  For  a  writer  to  talk  about  himself,  interpret  himself,  and  analyze 
himself  is  part  of  his  profession;  but  this  is  not  so  for  a  musician  who, 
in  place  of  writing  about  events,  can  suggest  at  the  most  states  of  mind, 
since  he  is  used  to  devoting  his  attention  to  the  abstract  matter  of  sound 
rather  than  to  the  exactness  of  the  written  word. 

A  few  days  after  the  world  premiere  of  my  opera  //  Prigioniero  on  the 
Italian  radio,  I  happened  to  dine  in  the  company  of  Igor  Markevitch. 
The  latter,  with  whom  I  had  previously  run  over  the  score  at  the  piano, 
had  listened  to  the  broadcast  and  seemed  to  be  quite  impressed  by  it. 
At  a  certain  moment,  Markevitch  asked  me  such  an  unexpected  ques- 
tion that  I  can  forget  that  moment  only  with  difficulty.  He  asked  me 
exactly  what  the  secret  reasons  were  that,  for  such  long  periods  of  my 
life,  had  compelled  me  to  be  concerned  with  prisons  and  prisoners  and 
whether  I  had  named  my  daughter  Annalibera  in  order  to  juxtapose 
something  beautiful  and  sweet  with  such  a  strangely  dominant  motive 
in  my  artistic  production. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  for  the  very  first  time  that  I  had  worked 
on  the  Canti  di  prigionia  from  1938  to  1941  and  that  //  Prigioniero  had 
occupied  me  from  1944  to  1948.  Even  though,  in  that  period,  I  had 
written  other  works  of  different  character,  I  had  actually  lived  ten  years 
in  spirit  with  prisoners,  considering  the  long  and  patient  studies  I 
undertook  in  connection  with  the  libretto  of  //  Prigioniero  (at  that 
time,  I  had  almost  become  an  expert  on  that  obscure  historical  period 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Wars  of  Religion").  Only  because  of  the 
odd  question  that  Markevitch  asked,  did  I  realize  this.  .  .  . 

I  remember  that  an  American  journalist  who  had  come  to  Florence 
to  attend  the  first  theatrical  performance  of  //  Prigioniero  in  May  1950 
asked  me  during  an  interview  if,  by  any  chance,  I  had  ever  been  in 
prison.  My  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Yet,  if  at  this  very  moment  I 
would  take  a  journey  in  "remembrance  of  things  past,"  I  would  see  one 
very  important  event  standing  out  among  my  memories:  internment 
for  twenty  months  at  Graz  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  government.  This 
experience,  important  in  itself,  takes  on  added  significance  because  it 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  my  adolescence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  small  peninsula  where  I  was  born 


lies  at  the  crossing  of  three  frontiers.  It  is  well  known  how  conducive 
frontiers  are  to  the  blending  of  race  and  blood;  furthermore,  the  men- 
tality that  one  encounters  in  border  regions  is  very  different  from  that 
generally  found  in  the  interior  of  a  land.  How  can  one  define  such  a 
mentality?  Perhaps  by  the  adjective  "restless." 

Before  the  First  World  War,  only  burglars  and  murderers  got 
arrested.  The  fact  that  the  Dreyfus  Case  had  shaken  the  conscience  of 
all  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  proof  of  the  importance 
attributed  in  that  period  to  justice  and  individual  freedom.  How  many 
bourgeois  families  of  Europe  kept  jealously  guarded  for  years  and  years, 
as  if  it  were  a  relic,  a  copy  of  L'Aurore  in  which  Emile  Zola  published 
his  celebrated  J'accuse! 

I  was  ten  years  old  when,  in  1914,  the  first  phase  of  World  War  I 
shook  Europe.  Our  family  life  went  on  quietly  and  without  incident. 
That  was  fine.  I  used  to  hear  talk  about  the  Irredentist  movement  by 
those  hostile  to  the  heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  the  Habsburg 
empire;  I  also  heard  about  the  rivalry  between  the  Italians  and  the 
Slavs.  But  to  me  all  this  seemed  nothing  extraordinary,  considering 
that  Istria  had  such  a  mixed  population.  My  childhood  passed  peace- 
fully. My  family  saw  to  it  that  I  was  educated  as  Catholic  boys  generally 
were.  One  afternoon  after  my  piano  lesson,  my  teacher  asked  to  speak 
to  my  mother.  He  told  her  that  I  had  a  very  special  aptitude  for  music 
and  that  they  should  make  a  musician  out  of  me.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
over  the  idea,  my  mother  seemed  to  be  doubtful;  I  daresay  she  was  even 
disturbed  by  it.  Her  maternal  instinct  told  her  that  the  life  of  an  artist 
is  full  of  disappointments,  and,  like  every  mother,  she  was  anxious  to 
forestall  any  grief  that  might  befall  her  offspring. 

I  was  six  years  old  when  a  crime  caused  a  great  stir  in  our  province. 
A  woman  had  killed  her  husband.  The  family  never  spoke  of  things 
that  might  worry  me;  but,  after  all,  who  can  say  exactly  what  strange 
things  can  upset  the  mind  of  a  child?  And  then,  don't  children  know 
everything?  Before  the  eyes  of  children,  there  are  no  mysteries. 

One  evening  my  father  returned  home  holding  the  newspaper  under 
his  arm.  I  happened  to  be  looking  out  the  window  along  the  street, 
which  was  dark  and  scantily  lit  by  the  scattered  gas  lamps.  My  father 
whispered  to  my  mother:  "Mrs.  Volpis  has  been  sentenced  to  six  years 
in  jail."  I  kept  pressing  my  forehead  against  the  window  pane  as  if  to 
command  a  better  view  of  the  street  and  I  realized  that  the  glass  was 
very  cold.  I  pretended  that  I  hadn't  heard  anything.  A  moment  later, 
I  caught  myself  counting  on  my  fingers  up  to  six.  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  a  human  being  could  be  shut  into  a  cell  for  such  an 
immensely  long  period  of  time,  a  length  of  time  exactly  equal  to  the 
span  of  my  own  life  up  to  that  day.  It  often  happens  that  I  catch 
myself  thinking  about  that  poor  woman-prisoner  whose  face,  appear- 
ance, and  Christian  name  I  shall  never  know. 
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On  the  29th  of  June,  1914,  word  got  around  that  in  Sarajevo,  a  cer- 
tain Gavrilo  Princip  had  assassinated  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  wife.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek.  One 
month  later,  war  broke  out. 

Needless  to  say,  in  border  areas  repercussions  of  such  events  are  always 
particularly  strong.  Not  long  after  —  in  fact,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria  by  Italy  (May  24,  1915)  — people 
began  to  talk  of  prisons  and  concentration  camps  even  in  my  home 
town.  The  Emperor  Franz  Josef  was  firmly  resolved  to  "discipline"  the 
Italians  living  in  the  Trentino  region,  in  Trieste  and  the  Istrian  penin- 
sula who,  rebellious  and  freedom-loving,  had  often  found  ways  of  dis- 
turbing his  old  age.  Decent  citizens  were  deported;  even  the  names  of 
cities  began  to  take  on  a  sinister  meaning:  Leibnitz,  Mittergrabern, 
Oberhollabrun  stood  for  all  that  Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald  later  came 
to  stand  for,  though  on  a  lesser  scale.  \ 

On  November  21,  1916,  Franz  Josef  passed  away.  Karl  von  Habsburg, 
his  successor,  aware  of  many  problems  but  called  to  the  throne  too  late 
to  be  able  to  solve  them,  abolished  the  concentration  camps  which  had 
aroused  deep  indignation  throughout  all  of  civilized  Europe.  The 
Irredentists,  the  political  suspects,  especially  the  P.U.  (''politisch 
unverldsslich")  were  to  be  sent  from  the  border  zones  to  the  interior 
of  Austria.  Thus,  my  family,  escorted  by  a  policeman,  left  for  Graz,  the 
capital  of  Styria,  on  March  27,  1917.  There  we  had  to  make  a  new  life 
for  ourselves,  but  how?  Without  warning,  my  father  had  been  retired 
and  put  on  a  pension;  the  Italian  school  that  he  directed  with  such  love 
had  been  closed  because,  according  to  the  authorities,  it  was  a  "protest 
school"  ("ein  Trotz-Gymnasium" ). 

We  did  not  suffer  any  violence.  My  father  had  no  particular  duty 
other  than  to  report  to  the  police  periodically.  But  the  change  from  the 
quiet  rhythm  of  my  first  ten  years  of  life  and  the  events  described,  which 
took  place  within  such  a  short  time,  had  been  too  abrupt  for  my  sensi- 
tivity. I  felt  in  my  soul  that  something  unjust  had  befallen  my  family 
(and  therefore  me).  Considering  that  the  injustice  of  man  had  hit  my 
father  more  than  anyone  else,  and  that  I  could  do  nothing  to  redress  its 
offenses,  I  felt  very  deeply  humiliated. 

The  food  situation  in  Austria,  already  serious  when  we  arrived  in 
Graz,  became  worse  day  by  day.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams 
of  bread  per  day  are  not  enough  for  a  growing  boy.  Luckily,  in  Graz 
there  was  a  fine  opera  house  which,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  its  hardships 
on  the  people,  put  on  good  performances. 

One  could  listen  without  effort  to  Don  Giovanni,  Meistersinger,  and 
the  Tetralogy  standing  on  the  top  gallery  since,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
one  doesn't  feel  fatigue.  Moreover,  and  this  is  really  surprising,  one 
doesn't  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  inside  of  the  theater.  With  the  passing 
of  a  few  years,  did  my  mother  perhaps  remember  what  my  piano  teacher 
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had  told  her  on  a  certain  afternoon?  Did  she  recall  how  disturbed  she 
was  that  day?  Was  she  afraid  of  seeing  my  tremendous  love  for  music 
bursting  forth?  Did  she  understand  that,  in  sending  me  to  the  theater, 
she  was  irresistibly  pushing  me  towards  all  she  wished  to  keep  me  from? 
I  do  not  know.  For  one  thing,  my  mother  was  going  through  a  crisis 
and  had  to  choose  one  of  the  two  solutions  facing  her.  With  seventy 
kreutzers  in  time  of  war,  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  bread  on  the  black 
market,  but  those  seventy  kreutzers  were  enough  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the 
top  gallery  of  the  opera  house.  Unable  to  give  me  bread,  my  mother 
sent  me  to  the  theater.  It  might  well  happen  that  returning  home  after 
watching  the  last  scene  of  Don  Giovanni  frozen  with  terror,  one  might 
not  be  able  to  fall  asleep.  Or  one  might  be  thinking  of  the  "weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth"  in  Dante's  Inferno.  A  youngster  does  not  tell 
his  mother  or  anyone  else  the  reasons  for  his  insomnia.  As  a  compensa- 
tion it  happened  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  had  acquired  a  somewhat 
profound  knowledge  of  all  of  the  operas  of  Wagner. 

Our  stay  in  Graz  lasted  twenty  months.  When  the  war  was  over,  we 
returned  to  Pisino.  My  father's  school  was  reopened.  He  received 
ample  commendation  for  the  work  he  had  accomplished  and  for  the 
struggles  he  had  gone  through  and  was  reinstated  as  director.  In  the 
early  post-war  period,  there  was  talk  on  every  side  that  there  would  be 
no  more  wars  (this  may  explain  the  hedonistic  psychosis  that  followed 
the  war  of  1914-18,  so  different  from  that  which  followed  the  Second 
World  War).  Woodrow  Wilson  had  visited  the  most  important  Italian 
cities  and  had  been  received  in  triumph  everywhere.  In  such  a  psycho- 
logical climate  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  regained  freedom,  it  was 
almost  pleasurable  to  think  of  the  tyrants  of  the  House  of  Habsburg! 
Was  it  not  true  that  peace  surrounded  us,  that  there  was  peace  forever 
in  a  world  freed  forever  from  tyrants? 

I  was  working  on  my  first  opera,  Volo  di  Notte,  based  on  the  cele- 
brated novel  of  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery,  when  curious  rumors  began 
to  circulate  at  first  very  discreetly,  later  in  more  obvious  fashion.  Could 
Fascism  have  unleashed  a  race  campaign  after  the  model  of  that  of  the 
dastardly  Adolf  Hitler? 

In  an  issue  of  the  Corrispondenza  Politico-Diplomatica,  in  the  middle 
of  February  1938,  such  rumors  were  hasily  denied.  However,  knowing 
from  experience  what  interpretation  to  give  to  official  denials,  we  all 
had  the  impression  that  the  Fascist  government  was  lying  once  more. 

Five  months  later,  on  July  15th  to  be  exact,  there  appeared  in  the 
papers  the  grotesque  "race  manifesto";  this  was  even  more  shocking 
because  it  was  tainted  by  pseudo-science.  On  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 1st,  the  race  campaign  was  officially  inaugurated. 

As  fond  of  the  truth  as  I  am,  I  should  willingly  have  omitted  the  last 
few  paragraphs.  After  writing  them,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that 
the  Italian  people  not  only  refused  to  support  the  "race  campaign"  but 
were  definitely  hostile  to  it. 
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If  I  had  suffered  so  much  as  an  adolescent  from  the  internment  at 
Graz,  when  I  saw  the  injustice  visited  upon  my  father,  how  should  I 
describe  my  state  of  mind  when  I  learned  from  the  radio  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Fascist  Government  on  that  fatal  September  afternoon?  I  should 
have  liked  to  protest;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  aware  that  any  ges- 
ture of  mine  would  have  been  futile. 

Between  1942  and  1943,  midst  day  by  day  developments,  I  kept 
jotting  down  hundreds  of  notes,  anecdotes  and  little  odds  and  ends. 
It  became  increasingly  clear  to  me  that  I  must  write  an  opera  which,  in 
spite  of  its  background  and  its  historical  setting,  could  be  both  moving 
and  timely;  a  work  that  would  portray  the  tragedy  of  our  times  and  the 
tragedy  of  persecution  felt  and  suffered  by  millions  of  individuals.  I 
would  turn  to  free  men;  why  should  I  concern  myself  with  the  conscious 
or  unconscious,  but  at  any  rate  compulsory,  incongruities  of  the  Fascists 
in  any  country?  As  events  progressed,  minute  details  took  shape  in  me 
which  some  day  would  find  their  place  in  the  libretto. 

The  Nazi  troops  entered  Florence  three  days  after  the  announcement 
of  the  armistice  on  September  11,  1943.  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  the 
following  evening  the  news  came  that  Mussolini  had  been  "liberated." 

However  unafraid  of  Mussolini  we  were,  and  however  openly  opin- 
ions were  stated,  it  was  clear  that  our  presence  in  Florence  was  not,  at 
least  for  some  time,  very  convenient.  A  friend  of  ours  invited  us  to  his 
villa  in  Borgunto,  not  far  from  Fiesole. 

Here  I  completed  the  score  of  the  Sex  Carmina  Alcaei,  after  which  I 
sank  into  silence  for  many  months. 

In  that  period  I  was  too  troubled  to  find  even  the  slightest  peace  of 
mind  necessary  for  me  to  devote  myself  to  my  work.  But  this  forced 
inactivity  troubled  me  more  than  silence  itself.  How  to  kill  time? 
Should  a  friend  knock  at  the  door,  I  would  immediately  ask  him  what 
bad  news  now? 

On  November  6,  Igor  Markevitch  arrived  on  his  bicycle  to  tell  me 
that  the  rounding  up  of  Jews  had  begun.  Six  days  later,  we  left  for 
Como,  where  we  could  be  prepared  for  a  possible  escape  into  Switzer- 
land. But  if  we  should  have  gone,  I  would  have  had  to  remain  without 
news  of  my  mother  for  months  or  even  years.  So  it  was,  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  I  recalled  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  the  Cymmerian  kingdom;  his 
mother's  words  echoed  in  my  mind,  for  they  are  the  words  of  every 
mother: 

Bensi  la  brama  di  te,  I'affanno  per  te,  I'accorato 
Amor  di  te,  la  mia  vita  distrussero,  o  nobile  Ulisse. 

Similar  words  are  uttered  by  the  mother  of  my  Prisoner  in  the  Prologue. 

We  returned  to  Borgunto.  Time  does  pass  but  when  one  is  inactive, 
it  never  seems  so. 

From  time  to  time  I  visited  friends  and  I  consulted  both  the 
Enciclopedia  Italian  a  and  the  Britannica  to  get  better  information 
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about  the  meaning  of  the  term  "torture."  On  December  gth,  of  that 
terrible  1943,  my  wife  decided  that  she  ought,  for  the  sake  of  us  all,  to 
take  shelter  for  some  time  in  the  city,  in  a  house  placed  at  her  disposal 
by  a  generous  friend.  Every  night  at  dusk  I  went  to  see  her,  carefully 
choosing  a  different  route  every  time. 

One  night,  as  I  was  re-entering  my  room  in  Borgunto  (quite  a  long 
passageway  led  to  it),  I  distinctly  saw  the  corridor  of  the  "Official"  of 
Saragossa.  Thus,  and  almost  without  my  being  conscious  of  it,  another 
precious  element  for  staging  the  cruel  story  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam 
entered  my  mind. 

In  the  meantime  reassuring  news  brought  my  wife  back  to  Borgunto. 

Between  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Eve  of  1943  I  prepared  a 
first  draft  of  the  libretto  which,  on  January  4,  1944,  I  read  in  San 
Domenico  at  the  home  of  my  friends,  the  Bonsanti's,  before  a  very 
small  audience. 

At  the  last  words  of  the  Prisoner,  who  unconsciously  mutters  "Free- 
dom?" though  giving  the  word  a  definitely  questioning  tone,  there  was 
a  minute  of  silence.  Alessandro  Bonsanti  spoke  first:  "For  me,"  he  said, 
"I  dare  to  hope  that  it  will  be  the  Fascists  who  will  end  at  the  stake." 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  sketch  of  the  principal  aria  of  //  Prigioniero  was 
finished.  But  further  work  on  the  opera  was  held  up  for  many  months. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  the  villa  in  Borgunto  was  requisitioned 
by  the  Nazi  command.  No  way  lay  open  but  to  return  to  the  city,  'to 
our  little  apartment  in  Viale  Margherita,  and  then  to  change  our  resi- 
dence from  time  to  time.  This  we  did  until  friends  cordially  took  us  in 
so  that  we  might  await  with  them  through  interminable  days  and  nights 
the  moment  of  liberation. 

The  air-raid  sirens  blew  their  warnings  seven  or  eight  times  a  da^ 

As  for  me,  I  did  not  both  about  air  raids.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  going 
to  die  on  account  of  some  Anglo-American  bomb.  But  what  robbed  me 
of  all  peace  of  mind,  in  the  most  humiliating  manner,  was  the  treacher- 
ous persecution,  the  anonymous  denunciation,  the  arrogant  prose  of 
the  newspapers,  the  petty  Fascist  officials  who  would  stare  meaningfully 
after  anyone  they  met  on  the  street.  I  was  paying  bitterly,  like  many 
others,  for  the  glorious  burst  of  joy  that  I  had  felt  at  the  news  of 
Mussolini's  fall  on  July  25,  1943,  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 

Thus  //  Prigioniero  could  not  make  visible  progress  until  the  second 
part  of  January  1945.  Two  scenes  were  completely  sketched;  in  the 
meantime  I  had  successfully  composed  two  chamber  works. 

In  1946  I  found  myself  suddenly  inactive  creatively. 

Tiredness,  exhaustion.  Only  then  I  became  aware,  too  late  perhaps, 
that  the  labors,  the  anxieties  of  the  war  years,  the  worries  of  the  time 
that  preceded  those  years,  the  "Anschluss"  of  Austria,  the  question  of 
the  Sudetenland,  the  hoax  of  Munich  and  that  fateful  March  14,  1939, 
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when  Hitler  marched  into  Prague  (1  had  to  lean  against  the  wall 
because  I  felt  faint  that  day  after  reading  the  news  in  the  afternoon 
papers  and  I  remember  that  I  looked  high  above  me  towards  the 
immensely  blue  skies  and  whispered  ''Sed  libera  nos  a  malo")  —  all  this 
and  the  feverish  work  of  the  immediate  post-war  period  had  required 
a  superhuman  effort  from  all  those  who  had  not  lowered  themselves 
to  any  sort  of  compromise. 

I  recall  however  one  great  satisfaction  in  those  first  months  of  spring, 
1946.  Edward  Clark  wrote  me  from  London  that  the  international  jury 
had  chosen  the  Canti  to  represent  Italy  at  the  first  post-war  festival 
in  London,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  wish  that  I  attend  the 
performance. 

I  made  a  considerable  effort,  in  view  of  my  great  fatigue,  and  I  still 
possessed  enough  strength  to  see  to  it  that  Italy  re-entered  the  I.S.C.M. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  first  contact  with  musicians  of  many  nations 
after  years  and  years  of  isolation. 

After  London  and  Paris  I  went  to  Brussels.  But  one  morning,  with- 
out taking  leave  of  my  friends,  I  went  to  Ghent,  the  kind  of  fortress 
that  even  today  inspires  heroic  thoughts.  How  could  I  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  climb  up  to  the  belfry  to  see  the  Roelandt  bell  which  in  // 
Prigioniero  had  inspired  me  so  much?  But  the  "proud  bell"  which  was 
first  cast  in  1314,  taken  down  on  Charles  V's  orders,  then  recast  in  1659 
was  not  there.  I  saw  it  with  great  emotion  four  years  later  in  its  third 
casting  and  I  read  on  the  edge  of  it  words  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
cited  by  Charles  de  Coster  in  La  Legende  d'Ulenspiegel  et  de  Lamme 
Goedzack  and  utilized  by  me  in  the  second  scene  of  //  Prigioniero: 

Ah  men  my  slaet  dan  is  't  hrandt 

A  Is  men  my  luyt  dan  is  't  storm  in  Vlaenderlandt 

When  I  toll,  there's  a  fire, 

When  I  toll,  the  country  is  in  revolt. 

I  found  the  necessary  strength  again  to  resume  my  work,  the  first 
draft  of  which  was  concluded  on  April  25,  1947,  two  years  after  the 
Partisan  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

During  the  summer  I  rewrote  the  opera,  carefully  correcting  its 
libretto  and  taking  into  account  all  the  remarks  and  reactions  of  its 
readers  and  putting  definitely  in  their  place  many  musical  details.  The 
orchestration  was  completed  on  May  3,  1948. 

I  purposely  have  not  dealt  with  technical  matters  in  this  article  for 
I  wanted  to  devote  it  almost  entirely  to  retelling  episodes  of  my  life. 
Such  episodes  will  seem  to  the  reader  perhaps  very  distant  in  time  and 
told  with  great  naivete.  What  I  wrote,  I  wrote  with  the  hope  of  con- 
vincing people  that  even  a  composer  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
twelve-tone  technique  is  not  a  person  detached  from  life  but  one  who, 
like  every  man,  lives  his  own  life  with  many  sorrows  and  some  joy. 
(Translated  by  Jonathan  Schiller) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

TTTHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
^  ^  Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer. 
He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid/  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a 
few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi/  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 
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"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth 
turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter, 
read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Briill  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Na,  denn  mann  weiterV  —  the  sign  to  con- 
tinue: whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly,  'The 
whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummelling 
each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two 
continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  Andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18,  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  "Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence  May,  "and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  Symphony  in 
C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even 
in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with 
Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition 
to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP. — Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only— Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The  remaining  concerts  in   the  Wednesday  evening  series  in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

March  8  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

HENRYK  SZERYNG,  Violin 

April  5  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 


The   remaining  concerts   in   the   Saturday   afternoon   series   in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

March  ii  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

April  8  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Tickets  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office 

The  concerts  by  this  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  Saturday  evenings 
are  broadcast  complete  by  Station  WQXR-AM-FM,  New  York, 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3:00. 


CARNEGIE      HALL  •  NEWYORK 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Third  Afternoon  Concert 


SATURDAY,  February  i8,  at  2:30  o'clock 


Program 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Wagner Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

Dawn  —  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  —  Siegfried's  Death  —  Conclusion 

intermission 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

I.  Andante 

II.  Allegro  moderato 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  giocoso 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  29  (Koechel  No.  201) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774. 

What  may  have  been  the  first  American  performance  was  in  New  York  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  conductor,  March  24,  1897,  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conductor,  November  26,  1931.  No  record  is  at  hand  of  a  performance  in  Boston 
previous  to  its  inclusion  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  October  16,  1936.  It  was 
repeated  November  12,  1937,  December  27,  1940,  March  3,  1944,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  and  April  6,  1956,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  was  guest  conductor. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

TTTRiTiNG  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to 
^  ^  make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  sym- 
phonic expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simpli- 
city and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a 
string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The  Andante 
is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  is  built  on  a 
rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected  suddenness 
in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  making  concise 
witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences.  The  Allegro  con 
spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato  punctuation  to 
an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a  long,  dominant- 
tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  upsweeping  scale  and 
two  short  chords.* 

The  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  authorities 
agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with  three 
others.!  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concertmaster 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo,  who  in 
1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new  employer 
was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage  did  not 
prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber  music 
in  abundance. 

Nor  were  these  mere  exhibitions  of  glib  youth.  Leopold  Mozart 
must  be  put  down  as  an  almost  inhumanly  exacting  father,  by  this 
reproach  in  a  letter  four  years  later  to  Paris  (September  24,  1778), 
where  naturally  Wolfgang  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot  forward: 
"When  a  thing  does  you  no  credit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  for- 

*  The  joke  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  E-flat  Symphony. 

t  C  major  (K.  200),  G  minor  (K.  183),  A  major  (K.  201),  D  major  (K.  202). 
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gotten.  I  have  sent  you  none  of  your  symphonies  because  I  feel  sure 
that  when  you  come  to  riper  years,  and  have  a  clearer  judgment,  you 
will  be  glad  that  they  are  forgotten,  even  though  you  may  be  satisfied 
with  them  now." 

The  artist  of  "riper  years"  certainly  succeeded  in  maturing  his  style, 
making  it  more  subtle  and  rounded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
had  been  a  novice  at  eighteen  —  he  was  far  from  that.  The  symphonies 
which  were  being  composed  while  Mozart  was  a  boy  and  which  were 
perforce  his  models,  were  still  in  process  of  becoming  a  complete  and 
self-sufficient  art  form.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the  youthful  Mozart 
had  lively  listening  as  well  as  creative  faculties.  He  was  indeed  fully 
abreast  of  the  times.  Centers  possessing  first-rate  orchestras  produced 
many  symphonies  —  by  masters  of  varying  abilities,  and  Mozart  no 
doubt  was  well  aware  of  what  they  were  doing.  He  had  been  composing 
symphonies  from  the  age  of  eight  —  Koechel's  Catalogue  puts  this  as 
thirty-seventh  in  the  chronological  list  of  symphonies. 

Andr^,  cataloguing  this  work,  included  it  among  "the  symphonies 
which  Mozart  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  on  his  travels  for 
purposes  of  performance."  When  it  comes  to  such  scores  as  this  one, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  composer  was  far  less  absorbed  in  their 
momentary  usefulness  or  the  personage  who  may  have  commissioned 
them  than  in  the  music  of  and  for  itself.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  this  than  the  growth  in  formal  mastery  and  expressive  resource  which 
is  manifest  in  the  four  symphonies  of  1773-74  — it  can  only  be  the 
result,  so  say  the  experts,  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  symphonies 
then  being  produced  in  Vienna,  in  Mannheim,  in  Italy.  As  Ernest 
Newman  has  pointed  out,  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be  a  real  milestone 
of  progress  without  seeming  so  to  us  of  another  day,  "because  we  have 
lost,  owing  to  the  huge  development  of  musical  language  since  then, 
the  true  sense  of  a  hundred  niceties  of  vocabulary  and  distinctions  of 
formula  that  were  of  the  utmost  significance  to  them.  ...  In  what 
seems  to  us  the  seemingly  unruffled  flow  of  much  of  Mozart's  music, 
there  are,  I  am  convinced,  disturbing  elements  that  stood  out  for  him 
and  his  contemporaries  in  a  way  that  they  do  not  do  for  us."  A  point 
of  order  in  the  exposition,  a  lengthened  coda  with  fresh  development, 
now  scarcely  noticeable  to  a  casual  listener,  may  have  been  a  startling 
innovation  in  its  day. 

T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  have  made  just  such  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past  by  a  minute  study  of  Mozart's  scores  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  scores  of  his  contemporaries.*  These  writers  describe  in 
the  Mozart  of  just  this  period  a  sudden  growth  into  maturity  —  a  full 
romantic  effulgence.  He  had  caught  something  of  the  Italian  spirit, 
but  the  Viennese  school  wrought  in  him  a  "veritable  revolution." 

•  "W.  A.  Mozart;  Sa  vie  musicaZe  et  son  oeuvre  de  I'enfance  a  la  pleine  maturitS  (1756-1777).'* 
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Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  found  a  symphony  of  Michael  Haydn, 
Joseph's  brother  and  a  neighbor  of  the  Mozarts  at  Salzburg,  which 
closely  resembles  this  one,  and  indicates  another  direct  influence.  They 
have  this  to  say  about  Mozart's  score:  "The  melodic  ideas  have  so  much 
amplitude  and  expressive  intensity,  the  orchestral  writing  is  so  sure 
and  of  such  striking  maturity,  that  never  perhaps  until  this  point  had 
Mozart  composed  a  work  so  closely  approaching  the  mastery  which  was 
to  show  itself  in  the  great  creative  periods  of  his  life.  Certainly  this 
symphony,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  invention  as  that 
of  'metier,'  is  the  most  perfect  work  to  be  met  in  all  this  first  part  of  the 
master's  career,  up  to  his  departure  for  Mannheim  and  Paris." 

[copyrighted] 


"DAYBREAK,"  "SIEGFRIED'S  RHINE  JOURNEY," 

'DEATH  MUSIC  OF  SIEGFRIED"  and  CONCLUSION, 

FROM  "GOTTERDAMMERUNG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner's  Gdtterddmmerung,  completed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  at  the  Festival 
Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,  1888. 

The  excerpts  here  played  call  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English  horn, 

3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns,  3  trumpets  and  bass  trumpet, 

4  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani,  small  drum,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam, 2  harps,  and  strings. 

/TpHERE  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
-*-  logue  to  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  depicting  the  coming  of  dawn  over 
the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the 
interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act,  played  in  the  opera 
house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 

The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as  they  weave  their 
thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  have  van- 
ished into  the  night.  "The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching, 
now  dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley." 
Soft  chords  from  the  horns  gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the 
hero  Siegfried,  and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Briinnhilde's  love  with 
its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here  developed  to  its  most  glowing 
intensity.  In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters 
from  the  cave,  Briinnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment,  she  has  been 
subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant. 
Siegfried,  about  to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring 
from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.   He  bids  her  farewell  and 
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embarks  in  a  boat,  floating  on  the  current  o£  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes 
after  her  departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Sieg- 
fried's horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  some- 
times called  "the  decision  to  love,"  which  was  first  developed  in  the 
third  act  of  Siegfried.  The  horn  call  is  combined  with  reminiscences 
of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  development  almost  symphonic.  There 
follows  in  full  statement  the  undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the 

renunciation  of  love. 

•     • 

DEATH  MUSIC  OF  SIEGFRIED 

The  magnificent  stature  of  Wagner's  hero,  as  musically  conceived, 
is  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  moving  scene  in  the  third  act  of 
" Gdtterddmmerung,"  when  Siegfried,  treacherously  slain  by  the  hunt- 
ing spear  of  Hagen,  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a  litter  of  boughs,  while 
the  orchestra  reviews  in  a  succession  of  Leitmotive,  tragically  cast,  the 
whole  of  his  career. 

A  "funeral  march"  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac*  has 
called  it  rather  "the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral  ora- 
tions; .  .  .  without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the  more 
impressive  and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  terfsion 
where,  words  having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  minister  to  an 
emotion  which  is  almost  superhuman."  If  words  cannot  convey  these 
pages  of  profound  emotion,  a  description  of  the  Motive  which  pass 
before  the  scene,  in  close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the  import  of 
the  music.  Probably  no  writer  has  described  this  musical  panorama 
with  more  sympathetic  fidelity  than  Mr.  Lavignac: 

"Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All  the  heroic  Motive 
that  we  know  pass  before  us,  not  in  their  accustomed  dress,  but  gloomily 
veiled  in  mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and  forming  in 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead  hero  an  invisible  and  impalpable 
train,  the  mystic  train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave  and  solemn, 
comes  'The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs,'  which  we  remember  having 
heard  the  first  time  when  Siegmund,  at  the  opening  of  'Die  Walkiire/ 
sadly  tells  of  his  misfortunes;  next  comes  'Compassion,'  representing 
the  unhappy  Sieglinde,  and  'Love,'  the  love  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde 
which  was  to  give  birth  to  Siegfried:  does  it  not  seem  that  the  tender 
souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  without  having 
known  them,  are  hovering  about  him  and  have  come  to  be  chief 
mourners?  Then,  we  have  'The  Race  of  the  Walsungs'  in  its  entirety, 
which,  in  a  superb  movement  of  the  basses,  joins  the  funeral  cortege 
in  the  same  way  as  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin; 
'The  Sword,'  the  proud  sword,  is  there,  still  glittering  and  flaming, 

*  "The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner"  (1913). 
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having  become  heraldic  in  the  luminous  glow  of  C  major,  which  only 
appears  for  this  single  moment;  finally  comes  the  one  Motiv  above  all 
others  of  the  hero,  'Siegfried  Guardian  of  the  Sword,'  twice  repeated  in 
an  ascending  progression,  the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal 
ending,  and  followed  by  'The  Son  of  the  Woods'  in  its  heroic  form, 
again  singularly  extended,  which  occasions  a  sacred  memory  of  'Briinn- 
hilde,'  his  only  love.   Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?" 

•     • 
CONCLUSION 

In  the  final  scene  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  the  body  of  the  slain 
Siegfried  lies  on  a  funeral  pyre  which  has  been  built  on  the  shores  of 
the  Rhine.  Briinnhilde  takes  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  the  hero. 
"Alone,"  according  to  the  composer's  stage  direction,  "after  gazing  long 
upon  Siegfried's  face,  at  first  in  deep  agitation,  then  with  almost  over- 
powering grief,  she  turns,  deeply  moved,  to  the  men  and  women." 
Then,  as  Richard  Aldrich  has  described  the  scene,*  she  "begins  that 
great  address,  filled  with  lofty  eloquence  of  grief,  passion,  solemn  exal- 
tation, the  far-seeing  vision  of  a  prophetess  and  seer  that  is  the  climax 
and  crown  of  the  whole  Trilogy.  .  .  .  She  rises  to  the  supreme  height  of 
the  grandeur  of  self-sacrifice.  She  tranquilly  imputes  their  everlasting 
disgrace  to  the  gods,  who  condemned  Siegfried  to  the  doom  that  should 
expiate  their  sins.  He,  truest  of  all,  should  betray  her,  that  'wise  a 
woman  should  grow.'  Her  eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of  a  prophetess 
proclaiming  a  new  day;  and  with  solemn  joy  she  joins  her  Siegfried  on 
the  funeral  pyre  to  fulfill  the  last  necessity  which  shall  bring  that  day. 
Her  sacrifice  accomplishes  the  affirmation  of  her  last  words:  that  love 
is  the  one  eternal  and  enduring  good.  .  .  .  She  swings  herself  upon  her 
horse  and  together  they  leap  into  the  flames,  which  then  seize  upon  the 
building  itself,  as  the  scintillations  of  the  Magic  Fire  with  Loge's  theme 
seem  to  possess  the  whole  orchestra.  .  .  . 

"The  Rhine  is  seen  overflowing  in  a  mighty  flood.  The  Rhine- 
daughters  come  with  the  motive  of  the  'Praise  of  the  Rhine  Gold'  up 
to  the  very  place  of  the  fire,  and  Hagen,  making  one  last  despairing 
effort  to  seize  the  ring,  as  the  'Curse  motive  is  thundered  from  the  brass, 
plunges  madly  into  the  flood  and  is  drawn  down  by  the  nixies  into  the 
river.  The  Rhine-daughters'  song  is  sung  by  the  orchestra;  the  'Val- 
halla' theme  adds  its  solemn  strains;  the  theme  of  'Redemption  through 
Love'  is  joined  to  them.  .  .  .  The  hall  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  in  the 
distant  heavens  is  seen  Valhalla,  with  the  gods,  blazing  brightly.  The 
theme  of  the  'Twilight  of  the  Gods'  marks  their  downfall;  and  with  a 
softer  repetition  of  the  theme  of  'Redemption  through  Love,'  which 
marks  the  passing  of  the  old  order  and  the  coming  of  a  new,  the  great 
drama  is  brought  to  its  end." 

*  In  his  published  analysis  of  The  Ring  of  the  Nihdung.  [COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  lod 

By  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,*  1953 


Prokofiev  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1944.  It  had  its  first 
performance  in  Moscow  on  January  13,  1945,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The 
symphony  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
November  9,  1945. 

The  orchestra  required  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  piano, 
military  drum  and  strings. 

PROKOFIEV  composed  his  First  ("Classical")  Symphony  in  1916-1917 
and  his  Fourth  (Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  Orchestra  on 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much  music  in  other 
forms  that  he  composed  another.  Robert  Magidoff,  writing  from  Mos- 
cow to  the  New  York  Times  (March  25,  1945),  described  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. Prokofiev  told  the  writer  that  he  had  been  working  upon  this 
Symphony  "for  several  years,  gathering  themes  for  it  in  a  special  note- 
book. I  always  work  that  way,  and  probably  that  is  why  I  write  so  fast. 
The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in  one  month  in  the  summer 
of  1944.  It  took  another  month  to  orchestrate  it,  and  in  between  I  wrote 
the  score  for  Eisenstein's  film,  Ivan  the  Terrible." 

The  opening  movement.  Andante,  is  built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found 
in  the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is  an  impres- 
sive coda.  The  second  movement  has  earmarks  of  the  classical  scherzo. 
Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato  accompani- 
ment, 4/4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to  the  other  wood  winds 
and  by  them  variously  treated,  plays  over  the  marked  and  unremitting 
beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers  in  (and  is  to 
usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section,  which  is  in  3/4  time  and  also 
rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At  the  close  the 
rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  intense.  The  slow  movement. 
Adagio,  3/4  (9/8),  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the  wood  winds, 
carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic 
in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to  its  deepest 
point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  out- 
cries. But  this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tranquil  (and  reminis- 
cent) passage  for  the  divided  cellos  and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like 
theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout 
the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk  around  the 
corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth 
in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 

*  "By  an  ironic  coincidence  Prokofiev  died  on  the  same  day  as  Stalin.  His  death  was  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  that  great  event,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  the  foreign  press  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  the  date  was  given  as  March  4  instead  of  March  5,  1953,  an  error  that  is 
retained  in  a  number  of  reference  works." — Nicolas  Slonimsky's  Foreword  to  Prokofiev,  by 
I.  V.  Nestyev. 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  hrillianty 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recitalJ' — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  lo,  1892;  died  in  Paris,  November  27,  1955 


This  Symphony  was  composed,  according  to  an  indication  on  the  score,  "at  Paris 
between  December,  1929,  and  April,  1930;  orchestrated  at  Mougins  April  and  May, 
1930."  It  was  composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  performed  in  New  York  March  5,  1931.  The  manuscript  score  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  Orchestra  bears  the  dedication  "Au  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  et  a  son 
chef.  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Je  dedie  cette  symphonie  avec  I'expression  de  mon  entier 
admiration  —A.  Honegger,  ip^o." 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  bass  drum  and  strings  (no  timpani  are  used). 

'TpHis,  the  first  of  the  five  symphonies  Honegger  has  written  (each  of 
-■■  which  has  been  performed  by  this  Orchestra)  bears  no  number  or 
key.  The  most  that  could  be  said  about  its  tonality  is  that  it  inclines 
toward  C  major,  the  first  movement  ending  on  C,  the  last  on  a  C  major 
chord.  When  it  was  first  performed  in  Paris  and  there  called  "La  Sym- 
phonie Bostonienne/'  Florent  Schmitt  referred  to  it  as  "Tres  probable- 
ment  Voeuvre  capitate  de  son  auteur."  This  dictum  becomes  disputable 
with  the  advent  of  the  later  symphonies. 

Jose  Bruyr  in  "Honegger  et  son  oeuvre"  quotes  the  following 
description  of  the  symphony  which  was  made  by  Alfred  H.  Meyer  for 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  the  anniversary  year  before  the  first 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  the  anniversary  year  before  the  first 
performance:  "Honegger  s  Symphony  must  certainly  rank  with  the  best 
works  produced  by  the  Orchestra  in  its  anniversary  year.  It  is  in  three 
movements.  The  first,  in  free  sonata  form,  is  rigorously  atonal;  the 
rhythmical  elements  preponderate,  but  the  movement  also  teems  with 
melodies  with  hard,  glazed  surfaces.  The  second  movement  is  melodic 
in  character,  violas  and  cellos  sing  a  large,  hauntingly  beautiful  melody. 
Perhaps  one  might  style  it  'neo-romantic,'  just  as  some  years  ago  one 
spoke  of  neo-classicism.  The  last  movement  is  of  the  scherzo  type.  The 
rhythms  are  more  playful  and  less  forbidding  of  aspect.  The  movement 
subsides  into  a  quiet,  peaceful  epilogue,  which  in  its  serenity  and  its 
euphony  impresses  the  writer  as  one  of  the  choicest  passages  that 
'modernism'  has  yet  produced." 

The  first  movement  has  more  technical  manipulation  than  the  others, 
more  vigorous  treatment  and  dissonance  through  intervals  and  the  clash 
of  themes,  as  Jose  Bruyr  has  written:  "Honegger  le  rugbyman  once 
more  releases  his  themes  in  conflict  with  secondary  ones,  with  a  sense  of 
shock  and  rebound."  Willy  Tappolet  gives  us  a  detailed  analysis  in  his 
book  on  Honegger  and  refers  to  this  movement  as  "contrapuntal, 
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dynamic  and  dramatic  in  architecture,  a  true  mine  of  modern  musical 
technique."  The  development  is  indeed  symphonic  in  form  rather 
than  treatment,  contrapuntal  rather  than  harmonic,  with  a  coda  which 
uses  canon  and  stretto.  The  following  adagio  is  melodic  throughout 
and  simplicity  itself  by  comparison.  The  initial  melody  is  introduced 
by  the  strings  with  ornamental  figures  in  the  winds  over  a  bass  which 
ascends  chromatically  bar  by  bar.  The  final  presto  in  6/8  time  looks 
back  in  a  superficial  sense  to  the  classical  rondo.  The  texture  is  trans- 
parent by  comparison  to  the  first  movement.  The  movement  expands 
at  the  end  in  an  Andante  tranquillo  to  a  pianissimo  close. 

Critics  have  remarked  on  the  difference  in  style  between  the  move- 
ments. H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt  has  found  in  this  symphony  "a  genius 
of  disorder."  , 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA,  in  D  minor 

By  Robert  Schumann 
Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Concerto  for  the  Violin  on  October  3,  1853.  He  sent  the 
score  immediately  to  Joseph  Joachim.  It  later  came  into  the  possession  of  the  violinist 
and  after  his  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin. 
Released  for  publication  and  performance  in  the  summer  of  1937,  it  had  its  first 
public  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  November  26,  1937, 
Karl  Boehm  conducting,  and  Georg  Kulenkampf  appearing  as  soloist.  The  perform- 
ance was  broadcast.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  in  New  York,  on  December  6.  Mr,  Menuhin  first 
played  the  work  with  orchestra  at  St.  Louis  on  December  23,  and  also  with  other 
orchestras,  introducing  the  work  to  Boston  at  these  concerts,  February  4,  1938. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

nr^HE  Concerto  was  Robert  Schumann's  last  composition  on  a  large 
^  scale  —  virtually  his  last  work.*  He  composed  it  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, September  21-October  3,  1853,  as  the  diary  records.  He  dis- 
patched the  score  at  once  to  Joseph  Joachim,  his  young  friend  of 
twenty-two,  whom  the  Schumanns  had  known  as  a  boy  prodigy  at 
Leipzig  and  who  had  recently  come  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the  finest 
virtuosos  in  Europe.  Robert  and  Clara  had  been  enraptured  by 
Joachim's  penetrating  and  moving  performance  of  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo at  the  festival  in  Diisseldorf  in  May.  It  was  while  Schumann  was 
at  work  on  the  new  score  that  another  young  musician,  Johannes 
Brahms,  visited  the  Schumanns  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Joachim  and  at  once  won  their  enthusiasm  and  affection  as  he  played 
his  piano  compositions  for  them.  Schumann  rejoiced  in  the  brilliant 
abilities  of  the  two  musicians,  and  for  the  few  months  which  remained 
of  his  life  before  the  darkness  of  his  mental  collapse  he  missed  no 
opportunity  for  music-making  in  the  company  of  one  or  both  of  these 
promising  recruits  to  the  cause  of  romanticism. 

Schumann  had  just  composed  for  Joachim  (in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September)  the  Fantasy  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  which  was  publicly 
performed  by  the  Hungarian  violinist  at  Diisseldorf  (October  27)  and 
again  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  the  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra. 
Schumann  hastened  the  violin  concerto  to  its  completion  and  dis- 
patched it  to  Joachim  in  the  hope  of  an  early  performance.  But  Joachim 
offered  excuses;  he  wished  sufficient  time  to  master  it,  and  when  he  tried 
the  work  over  with  the  Schumanns  at  Hanover,  the  finale  in  particular 
did  not  go  to  his  satisfaction. 

It  was  on  February  27,  1854,  that  Schumann  attempted  suicide  by 


*  Nothing  more  followed  but  a  suite  of  four  little  pieces  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  pianoforte, 
entitled  "Fairy  Tales." 
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throwing  himself  into  the  Rhine.  During  the  two  years  in  which 
Schumann  was  confined  at  the  asylum  in  Endenich,  Joachim  saw  Clara 
many  times  and  played  the  music  of  her  husband  with  her.  The  manu- 
script of  the  Concerto  was  given  to  him  by  Clara  and  remained  in  his 
possession  after  Schumann's  death.  When  years  later  a  "complete" 
edition  of  Schumann's  works  was  negotiated  by  Clara  Schumann,  the 
Concerto,  undoubtedly  came  up  for  discussion,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  published  correspondence  of  Joachim,  Brahms, 
and  Clara  at  that  time. 

"In  earlier  years,"  according  to  information  given  by  Lawrence 
Oilman  in  his  notes  on  this  Concerto,  "Joachim  had  played  the  work 
in  private  and  the  score  was  known  to  certain  of  his  friends  —  Brahms, 
Bruch,  Halir,  and  others;  though  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Joachim 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  play  the  work,  even  in  private,  and  was  reluc- 
tant  to  discuss  it." 

Andreas  Moser,  preparing  the  biography  of  Joachim,  several  times 
urged  him  for  a  statement  about  the  Schumann  manuscript,  and  at  last 
in  1898  received  from  him  a  long  and  explicit  letter  which  was  duly 
published  in  the  biography.  Joachim  answered  that  whereas  "certain 
pages  (how  could  it  be  otherwise?)  testify  to  the  deep  sensibility  of  the 
composer,  this  by  contrast  unhappily  makes  the  weaker  parts  more 
evident."  He  praised  the  second  subject  of  the  opening  movement  as 
"rich,  beautiful  in  sentiment,  truly  typical  of  Schumann";  the  begin- 
ning of  the  slow  movement  as  "deep,  characteristic,  and  full  of  feeling"; 
the  finale  as  "spirited"  and  "not  lacking  in  interesting  details."  But 
every  point  of  praise  is  followed  by  the  sorrowful  information  that  the 
inspiration  was  not  sustained  in  the  development.  He  said,  in  short, 
that  in  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  "could  not  allow  the 
publication  of  the  work,  however  much  desired  by  the  public." 

This  letter  was  enough  to  allay  public  curiosity  for  a  long  time.  On 
the  death  of  Joachim  in  1907  the  manuscript  was  acquired,  through  his 
son  Johannes,  by  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin,  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  should  not  be  published  until  one  hundred  years  had  transpired 
since  the  death  of  its  composer,  which,  of  course,  would  have  effectually 
sealed  it  until  the  year  1956.*  The  mystery  of  Joachim's  drastic 
thoroughness  in  guarding  the  manuscript  from  public  knowledge  is 
partly  explained  by  the  recent  revelations  of  Eugenie  Schumann, 
Robert   Schumann's   daughter,   of   a   verbal   understanding   between 

*  Accounts  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Concerto  usually  state  that  the  manuscript  was  bequeathed 
to  the  State  Library,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Joachim  willed  it  to  the  Library  with  the 
hundred  years'  restriction.  The  truth  on  these  points  comes  in  a  letter  from  Georg  Schiine- 
mann,  the  librarian,  in  answer  to  specific  inquiry.  Herr  Schiinemann  writes  :  "The  manuscript 
of  Robert  Schumann  was  acquired  by  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  the  year  1907  from  the  heirs  of 
Joachim.  The  terms  of  the  sale  by  the  heirs  stipulated  that  publication  should  be  withheld 
until  the  year  1956.  No  will  of  Joachim  or  wish  expressed  by  him  was  produced.  The  restric- 
tions attached  to  the  sale  were  at  my  request  made  August  3,  1936,  retracted  by  the  same  heirs 
who  had  sold  the  score."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  strange  restriction 
originated  with  Joachim  or  with  his  heirs. 
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Clara  Schumann,  Joachim  and  Brahms  that  the  Concerto  should  not 
be  published.  Even  so,  Joachim's  reticence  on  the  subject  in  his  last 
years,  and  his  condemnatory  letter  to  Moser,  may  have  been  protec- 
tively colored  by  an  uneasy  sense  of  his  too  strenuous  zeal  in  shielding 
the  "weaknesses"  of  his  friend  from  public  view.  If  a  violinist  receives 
a  concerto  fresh-written  from  the  eager  hands  of  a  composer  like  Schu- 
mann, and  holds  it  through  a  long  career  without  performing  it,  he 
would  subject  himself  to  some  decidedly  unpleasant  criticism,  should 
the  world  find  treasurable  beauty  in  what  he  had  so  sedulously  sup- 
pressed. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  public  was  not  entitled  to 
judge  for  itself  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Schumann's  single  con- 
tribution to  the  meager  list  of  violin  concertos  by  great  composers.  The 
more  inquiring  students  of  Schumann  have  not  been  disposed  to  accept 
on  faith  the  judgment  of  a  single  custodian,  or  even  of  a  select  circle  of 
custodians,  of  the  Schumann  tradition,  however  expert  and  well-inten- 
tioned that  judgment  might  be. 

The  pursuit  of  ascertainable  fact  becomes  additionally  difficult  when 
one  reads  accounts  of  the  "spirit"  messages  received  by  Yelly  d'Aranyi 
and  her  sister,  Adila  Fachiri  (both  violinists),  grandnieces  of  Joseph 
Joachim.  The  nature  of  these  messages  and  the  results  to  which  they 
led  are  described  in  a  book  published  in  London,  "Horizons  of  Immor- 
tality," by  Baron  Erik  Palmstierna,  Swedish  minister  to  London.  The 
messages,  the  first  of  which  came  in  March,  1933,  by  direct  communica- 
tion, the  two  sisters  have  said,  and  not  through  a  medium,  are  pur- 
ported to  have  come  from  Robert  Schumann,  who  urged  the  exhuma- 
tion of  a  work  for  the  violin.  Another  message,  described  as  coming 
from  Joachim  himself,  showed  a  decided  ultra-terrestrial  change  of 
heart,  for  he  admitted  "having  been  far  too  intolerant  and  that  it  would 
make  him  happy  were  you  able  to  correct  a  mistake  he  has  committed 
by  refusing  to  publish  such  a  work."  Another  message  from  him 
declared  that  the  Concerto  "ought  to  be  in  the  Hochschule  Museum, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  for  certain."  Inquiries  at  that  famous  school  of 
music  in  Berlin,  where  Joachim  taught  for  many  years,  in  turn  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  complete  score  at  the  Prussian  State  Library. 
Numerous  other  messages  are  reported  verbatim  by  Baron  Palmstierna. 
The  credulous  and  the  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  spirit  messages 
may  draw  their  own  conclusions.* 

*  These  events  bring  to  nxind  Schumann's  interest  in  spiritualism,  which  was  particularly  keen 
in  the  twilight  of  his  clear  mental  vision.  It  will  be  remembered  how  on  February  17,  1854,  as 
described  by  Wasielewski,  Schumann  rose  from  his  bed  and  wrote  down  a  theme  which  he  said 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  spirits  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn.  This  theme  was 
used  by  Brahms  after  Schumann's  death  as  the  subject  for  his  Variations  for  piano  duet.  Op. 
23.  Lawrence  Oilman  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  none  other  than  the  theme  (identical  in 
contour  so  far  as  the  first  six  notes  are  concerned)  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo. The  theme,  therefore,  which  Schumann  believed  to  have  come  from  another  world,  was 
plainly  derived  from  one  he  himself  had  written  some  five  months  before. 
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The  manuscript,  while  resting  in  the  Berlin  Library  with  the  diaries 
and  other  effects  of  Schumann,  is  said  to  have  come  under  the  enthusi- 
astic scrutiny  of  Georg  Schiinemann,  head  of  the  music  department  of 
that  institution,  who,  according  to  Geraldine  de  Courcy,  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  Musical  America,  "has  been  familiar  with  the  Concerto 
ever  since  its  acquisition  by  the  Library  in  1907."  It  may  not  have 
occurred  to  Herr  Schiinemann  that  the  prohibitions  put  upon  the 
Concerto  might  be  surmounted.  The  existence  of  the  score  came  to  the 
more  active  attention  of  Herr  Wilhelm  Strecker,  head  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  B.  Schott's  Sohne,  Mainz.  Wilhelm  Strecker  submitted  to 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  in  April  1937,  for  his  opinion,  photostatic  copies  of 
the  manuscript  obtained  from  the  Library.  Mr.  Menuhin  answered, 
expressing  his  great  enthusiasm  for  the  score,  and  his  willingness  to 
perform  it,  but  later  insisted  that  it  be  published  strictly  in  its  original 
form,  without  benefit  of  editing  by  other  hands.  Permission  for 
publication  and  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  accordingly  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  necessary  Joachim  heirs.  Mr.  Menuhin  has 
performed  the  Concerto,  as  duly  published,  in  fidelity  to  the  original 
score,  and  not  with  alterations  in  the  solo  part  as  used  at  the  first  per- 
formance in  Berlin. 

•     • 

I.  In  krdpigem,  nicht  zu  schnellem  Tempo  (Energetically  but  not 
too  fast),  D  minor.  The  tutti  give  forth  a  theme  of  broad  and  rhythmic 
chords,  and  shortly  follow  it  with  a  supple  and  tender  subject  in  F 
major.  The  solo  enters  with  tortuous  passage  work,  with  string  accom- 
paniment, subsiding  to  a  gentle  and  more  complete  unfolding  of  the 
F  major  subject.  There  is  elaboration  of  this,  alternating  with  the  first 
subject,  which  is  still  given  to  the  orchestra.  The  Concerto  here  and 
elsewhere  follows  classic  lines  of  the  form  in  that  there  is  little  develop- 
ment in  the  symphonic  sense. 

Si-* 

II.  Langsam  (Slowly),  B-flat  major.   Through  the  fifty  bars  of  the 

movement,  the  soloist  delivers  an  extended  melody.  It  is  marked 
''ausdrucksvoll/'  but  the  expression  lies  in  fine  shading  rather  than  the 
broad  phrase,  veiled  and  intimate  feeling  rather  than  passion.  Four 
bars  of  quickening  anticipation  lead  directly  into  the  joyous  finale. 

III.  Lebhaft  dock  nicht  schnell  (Lively  but  not  fast),  D  major.  This 
movement  in  3/4  rhythm  has  the  suggestion  "alia  polacca."  The  orches- 
tra carries  its  bright  and  propulsive  rhythm,  while  against  it  are  set  solo 
figurations  in  rhapsodic  vein.  This  exultant  music  is  relieved  by  a  more 
songful  subject  for  the  solo  player,  a  clear  return,  though  in  different 
rhythm,  to  the  melody  of  the  slow  movement. 

Shortly  after  the  exhumation  of  the  Concerto,  a  statement  was  made 
by  Eugenie  Schumann,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Schumann  then  living 
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Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only— Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
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in  Switzerland.  This  statement,  published  in  the  Schweizerischen 
Musikzeitung,  is  a  protest  against  the  publication  of  the  Concerto. 
Fraulein  Schumann  here  writes  that  the  decision  against  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  was  made  solely  by  her  mother,  with  the  advice  of 
Joachim  and  Brahms. 

"The  fate  of  the  violin  concerto  remained  undecided  for  a  long  time. 
Although  my  father  had  stated  that  it  was  completed,  my  mother  could 
not  bring  herself  to  the  decision  to  publish  it.  It  was  brought  out  now 
and  then,  was  even  played  with  orchestra  once  at  a  Gewandhaus  rehear- 
sal in  Leipzig  in  the  year  1857  —  it  was  discussed  with  her  friends 
Joachim  and  Brahms  again  and  again,  and  again  and  again  laid  back 
in  my  mother's  music  cabinet.  .  .  .  To  us  children  our  mother  explained 
in  the  gentlest  way  that  the  concerto  revealed  definite  traces  of  his  last 
affliction. . . .  Never  to  be  forgotten  by  me  is  the  moment  in  my  mother's 
house  in  Frankfort-am-Main  when  she  came  in  to  us  and  with  deep, 
restrained  emotion  in  her  face  said:  'I  have  just  decided  with  Joachim 
and  Johannes  that  the  concerto  shall  not  be  published,  not  now  nor 
ever.  We  all  agree  about  it.'  My  mother  gave  the  manuscript  to 
Joachim,  for  whom  it  had  been  written." 

Eugenie  Schumann  concluded  that  she  was  not  informed  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  music's  release  until  it  was  far  under  way.  She  acceded 
only  after  legal  advice  that  opposition  would  in  the  end  prove  futile. 
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HENRYK  SZERYNG 


Henryk  Szeryng,  born  in  Warsaw,  was  taught  the  violin  from  his 
childhood,  and  in  1928  was  sent  to  study  with  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  performing  artist  in  1933.  He  also  studied 
musical  composition,  Nadia  Boulanger  being  one  of  his  teachers. 
Through  the  Second  World  War  he  devoted  himself  to  playing  for  the 
allied  armed  forces,  touring  in  various  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
South  America.  Since  1946  he  has  made  Mexico  his  home  and  has 
become  a  citizen  of  that  country.  He  played  Tchaikovsky's  Concerto 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  February  6-7,  1959. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  in  G  major.  Op,  88 

By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  September  8,  1841,  in  Mulhausen,  Bohemia;  died  May  1,  1904,  in  Prague 


Composed  between  October  26  and  November  8,  1889,  this  symphony  was  published 
as  No.  4  in  1892.  It  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  February  2,  1890,  at 
Prague  under  the  composer's  direction  and  was  likewise  conducted  by  the  composer 
in  Cambridge,  England,  June  16,  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  by  this 
Orchestra  was  on  February  26,  1892,  the  year  of  its  publication,  Arthur  Nikisch  con- 
ducting. 

This  symphony,  published  as  the  Fourth  (the  Fifth  being  the  Symphony  "From 
the  New  World,"  published  in  1893)  was  actually  the  eighth  of  the  symphonies  of 
Dvorak,  four  symphonies  earlier  than  the  published  five  having  been  since  brought 
forth. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated "To  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Art  and  Literature." 

^T^HE  Symphony  opens  with  a  theme  in  G  minor  stated  by  the  winds 
■*-  and,  after  a  pianissimo  cadence,  a  second  theme  in  G  major  is  made 
known  by  the  flute  in  birdlike  suggestion.  This  theme,  and  its  rhythm 
in  particular,  are  to  become  the  main  material  of  the  development 
while  the  composer  introduces  many  happy  lyrical  episodes.  The  minor 
theme  introduces  the  recapitulation  which  nevertheless  is  dominated 
by  the  flute  theme  worked  up  to  a  brilliant  close. 

The  adagio  opens  with  a  melody  by  the  strings  in  E-flat  major  which 
changes  form  as  it  is  taken  up  pianissimo  by  the  woodwinds.  A  middle 
section  in  C  major  brings  a  new  theme  from  the  flute  and  oboe  over 
descending  violin  passages.  A  repetition  of  the  first  part  is  briefly 
worked. 

The  allegretto  grazioso  (in  G  minor)  is  not  the  classical  minuet  with 
regular  repeated  sections,  but  is  based  on  a  theme  of  haunting  charm, 
introduced  by  the  first  violins  and  considerably  developed.  The  trio 
(in  G  major)  is  a  waltz-like  theme  first  heard  from  flute  and  oboe. 
There  is  a  literal  repetition  of  the  first  part  and  a  coda. 

The  finale  (in  G  major)  opens  with  a  trumpet  fanfare  and  an  initial 
theme  from  the  cellos  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  composer's 
Slavonic  Dances.  The  theme  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra,  its  returns 
interspersed  with  new  subjects  from  the  flute  and  later  from  the  oboes 
and  clarinets.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  as  at  first  in  the  cellos,  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  violins  taking  it  before  the  closing  coda. 

Dvorak's  Fourth  Symphony  was  sometimes  called  the  "English" 
Symphony,  but  like  all  of  his  symphonies,  including  the  "New  World," 

♦  The  third  and  the  fourth  of  these  early  symphonies  (in  E-flat  major,  1873  and  D  minor, 
1874)  have  been  posthumously  published.  The  two  earliest  ones  (composed  about  1865)  are 
under  publication. 

The  symphonies  published  in  the  composer's  lifetime  are  as  follows :  No.  1  in  D  major. 
Op.  60  (1880)  ;  No.  2  in  D  minor.  Op.  70  (1884-5)  ;  No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  76  (1875,  and 
therefore  first  in  order)  ;  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  88  (1889)  ;  No.  5  "From  the  New  World"  in 
E  minor,  Op.  95  (1893).  The  First  has  not  been  played  at  these  concerts  since  1890,  the 
Second  was  revived  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  1921  and  repeated  in  1923,  the  Third  was  introduced 
by  Pierre  Monteux  in  1922. 
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it  is  thoroughly  Czech  in  spirit,  abounding  even  more  than  its  fellows 
in  folkish  melody  and  dance  rhythms.  The  title  probably  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  firm  of  Novello  in  London  published  it  and  because 
the  composer,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
University  on  June  16,  1891,  conducted  this  work  in  recognition  of  the 
honor.  Dvorak  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  ceremony  as  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  Latin  language  was  as  strange  to  him  as 
English  and  when  he  realized  that  certain  solemn  Latin  pronounce- 
ments were  being  directed  at  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  were  "drowning 
in  hot  water."  He  took  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  he  could  not 
talk  Latin,  he  could  at  least  set  it  to  music  (his  Stabat  Mater  was  on 
the  Cambridge  program). 

Simrock,  to  whom  the  composer  had  been  under  contract  since  1876, 
offended  Dvorak's  musical  sensibilities  and  likewise  his  peasant's 
instinct  for  a  fair  trade  by  offering  him  only  1,000  marks  ($250)  for  the 
Symphony  in  G  major.  Simrock  protested  that  there  was  little  return 
to  be  expected  from  his  large  works  for  chorus  and  for  orchestra,  which 
by  that  time  were  numerous.  He  even  complained  that  the  small  works 
were  not  profitable,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavonic  Dances  for 
piano  duet  stood  on  many  a  piano  throughout  Europe  and  were  making 
the  name  of  Dvorak  generally  familiar.  The  composer  had  not  been 
without  encouragement  —  Biilow,  in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of 
his  Third  Symphony  in  F  major  in  1887,  had  called  him:  "next  to 
Brahms,  the  most  God-gifted  composer  of  the  day."  Brahms  himself 
had  warmly  befriended  him.  Dvorak  wrote  to  Simrock  that  Simrock's 
refusal  of  his  larger  works  would  throw  doubt  upon  his  smaller  ones. 
If  he  had  swarming  ideas  for  larger  works,  what  could  he  do  but  act 
upon  such  ideas  as  came  to  him  from  on  high  and  work  out  the  music 
in  suitable  proportions?  Simrock,  unable  to  dispute  God's  prerogative, 
repented  and  made  peace  with  the  offended  Dvorak. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The   remaining  concert  in   the   Wednesday   evening   series   in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

April  5  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 


The   remaining   concert    in    the    Saturday   afternoon   series    in 
Carnegie  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

April  8  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

The  program  will  include  the  first  performance  in 
New  York  of  Poulenc's  Gloria,  the  Chorus  Pro 
Musica  and  Adele  Addison,  Soprano,   assisting. 


Tickets  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office 

The  concerts  by  this  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  Saturday  evenings 
are  broadcast  complete  by  Station  WQXR-AM-FM,  New  York, 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3:00. 


CARNEGIEHALL  •  NEWYORK 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Fourth  Afternoon  Concert 

SATURDAY,  March  ii,  at  2:30  o'clock 


Program 

MiLHAUD La  Creation  du  monde 

Prokofiev *Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  Op.  63 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  assai 
III.     Allegro  ben  marcato 

INTERMISSION 

Franck *Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegretto 
III.    Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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LA  CREATION  DU  MONDE,  BALLET 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


Milhaud's  "The  Creation  of  the  World"  was  composed  in  1923  as  music  for  a  ballet 
staged  by  Blaise  Cendrars  and  Fernand  Leger.  The  ballet  was  first  produced  by  the 
Ballets  Suedois  in  Paris.  It  was  performed  by  the  Ballet  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1939 
under  the  title  Black  Ritual,  with  choreography  by  Agnes  de  Mille,  at  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium.  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  it  in  concert  form  with  the  New  York  City 
Symphony  November  19,  1945.  Charles  Munch  presented  it  in  this  form  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  July  26,  1953,  and  in  Boston,  April  23-24,  1954. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboes,  2  clarinets,  saxophone  in 
E-flat,  2  trumpets,  horn,  bassoon,  trombone,  piano,  timpani,  and  the  following  per- 
cussion: snare  drum,  metal  block  and  wood  block,  cymbals,  tambourine,  bass  drum 
and  cymbal.  The  string  orchestra  is  without  violas.  (The  saxophone  is  scored  as  if 
to  replace  the  violas  and  in  their  range.) 

T7VEN  from  his  earliest  days  in  Paris,  Milhaud  had  been  attracted  by 
-■--^  popular  dance  rhythms  as  material  for  his  music.  He  then  visited 
the  music  halls  of  that  city  with  his  companions  of  the  "Six"  and  freely 
borrowed  ideas.  He  wrote  tangos  in  Brazil  during  the  First  World  War 
and  the  liking  for  them  persisted  in  his  later  music.  He  composed  the 
ballet  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toit  on  his  return  from  Brazil  to  Paris  in  1919, 
about  an  American  speak-easy  before  he  had  seen  one.  He  heard  the 
first  jazz  bands  in  a  London  suburb  and  wrote  his  "shimmy,"  Caramel 
mou,  in  1920. 

Visiting  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1922,  he  investigated 
New  York's  Harlem  and  made  newspaper  headlines  by  openly  praising 
jazz  before  it  had  become  the  fashion  with  our  symphonists  to  swear 
allegiance  to  that  idiom.  A  result  was  La  Creation  du  monde,  com- 
posed in  the  following  year  for  a  ballet  of  Blaise  Cendrar.  Jazz  is  freely 
exploited  in  this  score  by  a  chamber  orchestra  of  size  comparable  to  the 
usual  jazz  band. 

It  seems  plain  enough,  although  the  composer  does  not  admit  it  in  so 
many  words  in  his  fascinating  autobiography  (Notes  sans  musique*), 
that  in  those  years  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  succes  de  scandale. 
It  can  be  further  inferred  that  his  interest  in  jazz  for  his  own  purposes 
cooled  off  after  jazz  had  become  symphonically  respectable. 

*  See  page  19. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whitefordj  President  and  Tonal  Director 
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ENTR'ACTE 
MILHAUD'S  EXCURSION  INTO  JAZZ 

In  his  autobiography  "Notes  Without  Music"  (published  in  English 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  ip^^),  Darius  Milhaud  tells  how  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  ip22j  became  acquainted  with  jazz  in  New  York's 
Harlem,  returned  to  France  and  shaped  his  impressions  into  the  ballet 
"La  Creation  du  monde."  Portions  are  here  quoted  from  the  book, 
beginning  with  a  description  of  his  visit  to  Boston. 


A  T  Boston  I  took  part  in  a  concert  of  my  works  given  by  a  group  of 
-^~*-  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conducted  by 
the  flautist  Laurent.  I  gave  a  lecture  at  Harvard,  and  the  members  of 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  prepared  a  surprise  for  me  by  singing  the  Psalm 
I  had  composed  for  them  at  the  request  of  their  director,  Dr.  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  whom  I  had  met  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunch  given 
in  his  honor,  and  in  honor  of  the  members  of  the  musical  delegation 
from  Harvard  University,  by  Marshal  Foch.   The  lunch  took  place  at 
the  Cercle  Inter allie,  and  the  Marshal  had  invited  musicians  of  all 
generations,  from  members  of  the  Institut  to  the  so-called  rebels.  When 
the  dessert  was  served,  the  young  Americans  had  greeted  the  Marshal 
with  some  of  their  college  yells  and  Indian  war-cries.   In  Boston,  Dr. 
Davison  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  decided  to 
offer  me  a  party.  This  was  right  in  the  middle  of  Prohibition,  and  the 
tiniest  authentic  drink  cost  a  small  fortune.    Whisky  was  served  in 
teacups,  which  were  filled  underneath  the  table.    Dr.  Davison  had 
chosen  the  Hotel  Brunswick  for  the  party,  because  it  had  an  excellent 
jazz  orchestra  and  he  knew  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  When  I  arrived  in 
New  York,  I  had  told  the  newspapermen  interviewing  me  that  Euro- 
pean music  was  considerably  influenced  by  American  music.    "But 
whose  music?"  they  asked  me;  "MacDowell's  or  Carpenter's?"  "Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,"  I  answered,  "I  mean  jazz."  They  were  filled  with 
consternation,   for  at  that  time  most  American  musicians  had  not 
realized  the  importance  of  jazz  as  an  art  form  and  relegated  it  to  the 
dance  hall.   The  headlines  given  to  my  interviews  prove  the  astonish- 
ment caused  by  my  statements:  "Milhaud  admires  jazz"  or  "Jazz  dictates 
the  future  of  European  music."   Of  course,  my  opinions  won  me  the 
sympathy  of  Negro  music-lovers,  who  flocked  to  my  concerts.    The 
chairman  of  the  Negro  musicians'  union  even  wrote  me  a  touching 
letter  of  thanks.  Little  suspecting  what  compHcations  this  would  cause, 
I  immediately  invited  him  to  lunch:  no  restaurant  would  serve  tis,  but 
at  last  Germaine  Schmitz  [Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schmitz]  solved  this  dehcate 
problem  by  asking  the  manager  of  the  Hotel  Lafayette  to  receive  us. 
I  was  also  called  upon  by  Harry  Burleigh,  the  famous  arranger  of  Negro 
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spirituals,  who  played  me  Negro  folk  tunes  and  hymns,  which  interested 
me  keenly,  for  I  wished  to  take  advantage  of  my  stay  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  Negro  music.  The  jazz  orchestra  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
was  conducted  by  a  young  violinist  called  Reissmann,  who  got  from  his 
instrumentalists  an  extreme  refinement  of  pianissimo  tones,  murmured 
notes,  and  glancing  chords,  whisperings  from  the  muted  brass,  and 
barely  formulated  moans  from  the  saxophone,  which  had  a  highly 
individual  flavor.  The  regular  rhythm  was  conveyed  by  the  muffled 
beat  of  the  percussion,  and  above  it  he  spun  the  frail  filigree  of  sound 
from  the  other  instruments,  to  which  the  high  notes  of  the  violin  lent 
an  added  poignancy.  It  made  a  great  contrast  to  Paul  Whiteman's 
lively  orchestra,  which  I  had  heard  a  few  days  before  in  New  York  and 
which  had  the  precision  of  an  elegant,  well-oiled  machine,  a  sort  of 
Rolls-Royce  of  dance  music,  but  whose  atmosphere  remained  entirely 
of  this  world. 

I  owe  to  Yvonne  George  my  introduction  to  the  pure  tradition  of 
New  Orleans  jazz.  In  the  course  of  a  little  reception  that  followed  a 
lecture  I  gave  at  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  she  came  up  to  me  and  said: 
"You  look  bored,  come  and  have  dinner  with  me,  and  afterwards  I'll 
take  you  to  Harlem  when  I've  done  my  number."  She  lived  in  the 
Hotel  Lafayette.  In  the  next  room  to  hers  Isadora  Duncan  and  her 
Russian  poet  Essenin  used  to  quarrel  and  chase  one  another  right  out 
on  the  fire  escape.  Yvonne  introduced  me  to  Marcel  Duchamp,  an  old 
friend  of  Satie  and  Picabia,  whose  paintings  were  closely  associated 
with  the  beginnings  of  cubism  and  had  played  a  dominant  part  in  its 
development.  After  dinner  I  heard  Yvonne  George  give  her  number. 
She  was  on  Broadway,  singing  French  songs  of  an  intensely  realistic 
character  in  a  style  that  was  both  plain  and  charged  with  desperate 
feeling. 

Harlem  had  not  yet  been  discovered  by  the  snobs  and  aesthetes:  we 
were  the  only  white  folk  there.  The  music  I  heard  was  absolutely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  I  had  ever  heard  before  and  was  a  revelation  to 
me.  Against  the  beat  of  the  drums  the  melodic  lines  crisscrossed  in  a 
breathless  pattern  of  broken  and  twisted  rhythms.  A  Negress  whose 
grating  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  centuries  sang  in 
front  of  the  various  tables.  With  despairing  pathos  and  dramatic  feel- 
ing she  sang  over  and  over  again,  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  the  same 
refrain,  to  which  the  constantly  changing  melodic  pattern  of  the  orches- 
tra wove  a  kaleidoscopic  background.  This  authentic  music  had  its 
roots  in  the  darkest  corners  of  the  Negro  soul,  the  vestigial  traces  of 
Africa,  no  doubt.  Its  effect  on  me  was  so  overwhelming  that  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away.  From  then  on  I  frequented  other  Negro  theaters  and 
dance  halls.  In  some  of  their  shows,  the  singers  were  accompanied  by  a 
flute,  a  clarinet,  two  trumpets,  a  trombone,  a  complicated  percussion 
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section  played  by  one  man,  a  piano,  and  a  string  quintet.  I  was  living 
in  the  French  House  of  Columbia  University,  enjoying  the  charming 
hospitality  of  Mile.  Blanche  Prenez;  the  Schmitzes  were  my  close  neigh- 
bors. As  I  never  missed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  visiting  Harlem, 
I  persuaded  my  friends  to  accompany  me,  as  well  as  Casella  and  Men- 
gelberg,  who  were  in  New  York  at  the  time. 

When  I  went  back  to  France,  I  never  wearied  of  playing  over  and 
over,  on  a  little  portable  phonograph  shaped  like  a  camera.  Black  Swan 
records  I  had  purchased  in  a  little  shop  in  Harlem.  More  than  ever  I 
was  resolved  to  use  jazz  for  a  chamber  work. 

As  soon  as  I  came  back  from  the  United  States,  I  got  in  touch  with 
Fernand  Leger  and  Blaise  Cendrars,  with  whom  I  was  to  work  on  a  new 
ballet  for  Rolf  de  Mar^.  Cendrars  chose  for  his  subject  the  creation  of 
the  world,  going  for  his  inspiration  to  African  folklore,  in  which  he  was 
particularly  deeply  versed,  having  just  published  a  Negro  anthology. 
On  this  occasion  I  remained  more  closely  in  contact  with  my  collabora- 
tors than  for  any  other  of  my  works.  They  were  great  frequenters  of 
bals-musette,  and  often  took  me  with  them,  thus  revealing  to  me  a  side 
of  Parisian  life  with  which  I  had  not  previously  been  familiar. 

Leger  wanted  to  adapt  primitive  Negro  art  and  paint  the  drop-curtain 
and  the  scenery  with  African  divinities  expressive  of  power  and  dark- 
ness. He  was  never  satisfied  that  his  sketches  were  terrifying  enough. 
He  showed  me  one  for  the  curtain,  black  on  a  dark  brown  background, 
which  he  had  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  bright  and  "pretty- 
pretty."  He  would  have  liked  to  use  skins  representing  flowers,  trees, 
and  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  would  have  been  filled  with  gas  and 
allowed  to  fly  up  into  the  air  at  the  moment  of  creation,  like  so  many 
balloons.  This  plan  could  not  be  adopted  because  it  would  have 
required  a  complicated  apparatus  for  inflating  them  in  each  corner  of 
the  stage,  and  the  sound  of  the  gas  would  have  drowned  out  the  music. 
He  had  to  be  satisfied  with  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  animal 
costumes  worn  by  African  dancers  during  their  religious  rites.  At  last, 
in  La  Creation  du  monde,  I  had  the  opportunity  I  had  been  waiting 
for  to  use  those  elements  of  jazz  to  which  I  had  devoted  so  much  study. 
I  adopted  the  same  orchestra  as  used  in  Harlem,  seventeen  solo  instru- 
ments, and  I  made  wholesale  use  of  the  jazz  style  to  convey  a  purely 
classical  feeling. 


Q^ 
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SECOND  CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  IN  G  MINOR,  Op,  63 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 
Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,*  1953 


Prokofiev  completed  his  Second  Violin  Concerto  in  Russia,  in  the  autumn  of  1935. 
The  first  performance  took  place  in  Madrid,  December  1,  1935,  by  the  Madrid  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  Enrique  Arbos.  Robert  Soetens  was  soloist.  The  composer 
was  present  at  this  performance.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1937,  Jascha  Heifetz,  soloist. 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets, 
2  horns,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets  and  strings. 

'TnHE  Second  Violin  Concerto  of  Prokofiev  resembles  the  First  in  that 
•*-  display  passages  for  the  solo  instrument  are  not  allowed  to  retard 
the  processes  of  orchestral  development.  The  solo  voice  often  takes  its 
place  among  the  rest  as  if  contributing  unobtrusive  ornamental  varia- 
tions. The  first  two  movements  in  particular  are  melodic  in  character, 
the  soloist  either  carrying  the  burden  of  the  melody,  or  setting  it  off  by 
an  interweaving  of  passage  work  while  it  is  sung  by  other  instrumental 
voices.   Fulfilling  this  dual  role,  the  soloist  is  seldom  silent. 

The  solo  violin  opens  the  first  movement  with  a  statement  of  the 
principal  theme,  in  the  first  measures  unaccompanied.  After  a  short 
elaboration,  the  melodious  second  theme  is  also  presented  by  the  soloist 
over  soft  undulations  in  the  strings.  In  the  slow  movement,  the  soloist, 
unfolding  the  principal  melody,  is  at  first  accompanied  by  triplets  in 
12/8  rhythm.  There  are  digressions  in  the  theme  and  tonality  before 
the  final  statement  of  the  opening  subject  matter  in  the  original  E-flat 
major.  The  finale  at  once  establishes  its  rhythmic  and  incisive  character 
with  chord  passages  for  the  solo  instrument.  It  is  more  brilliant  in  style, 
melody  becoming  incidental.  There  is  a  brief  episode  in  7/4  time,  and 
a  coda  in  5/4,  the  bass  drum  and  staccato  strings  punctuating  the  solo 
part. 

•     • 

Prokofiev  composed  his  First  Violin  Concerto  (Op.  19)  as  long  ago  as 
1913.  It  was  not  performed  until  1922.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  24,  1925,  when 
Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist.  . 

*  "By  an  ironic  coincidence  Prokofiev  died  on  the  same  day  as  Stalin.  His  death  was  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  that  great  event,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  the  foreign  press  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  the  date  was  given  as  March  4  instead  of  March  5,  1953,  an  error  that  is 
retained  in  a  number  of  reference  works." — ^Nicolas  Slonimsky's  Foreword  to  Prokofiev,  by 
I.  V.  Nestyev. 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Joseph  Silvers tein  was  born  in  Detroit,  March  21,  1932.  He  first 
studied  with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  then  with  Efrem  Zimbalist  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph 
Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  has  been  assistant  concertmaster 
of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Orchestra,  concertmaster  and  assistant  conduc- 
tor of  the  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955,  as  its 
youngest  member,  at  the  age  of  23. 

Mr.  Silverstein  plays  a  violin  by  J.  B.  Guadagnini. 


PROKOFIEV'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  AMERICA 


IN  HIS  autobiography  (recently  published  in  English  by  the  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergei  Prokofiev  gives  a 
factual  account  of  his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  the  young  composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet 
Russia.  He  obtained  a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made 
his  way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of 
a  sort  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there, 
if  by  no  means  for  general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of 
musical  radicals,  the  object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives 
as  Glazounov,  and  known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances. 
In  the  Western  world  he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music 
in  Russia,  excepting  what  Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this 
consisted  principally  of  music  by  a  real  emigr^,  Stravinsky,  whom  he 
had  drawn  into  his  orbit,  and  who  would  never  return  to  his  home 
land.  Prokofiev  had  penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the 
impresario,  and  at  his  order  composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in 
which  Diaghilev  sought  to  draw  upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as 
had  Stravinsky  in  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered 
another  sort  of  barbarism.  Diaghilev,  lukewarm,  had  failed  to  produce 
it,  and  Prokofiev  had  made  his  way  back  to  Russia  unheard  (except  for 
a  performance  of  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  Rome).  He  had  then 
turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an  orchestral  suite,  the  Scythian  Suite,  which 
fresh,  stimulating  and  highly  colorful  venture  into  the  orchestral  field 
made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 

When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  as  complete 
a  stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since 
the  October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "After  the  score  of  They  Are  Seven  was  finished,"  writes  Pro- 
kofiev, *T  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
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hands.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
October  Revolution.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other  citizen 
I  might  be  of  use  to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to  America  took 
root  in  my  mind.  I  believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for  music  at  the 
moment,  whereas  in  America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  and  interest 
people  in  my  music  at  the  same  time.  The  previous  summer  I  had  met 
an  American  named  McCormick  who  had  come  to  Petrograd  with  a 
delegation  led  by  Senator  Reid  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  Republic. 
McCormick  was  a  big  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  —  I 
remembered  the  name  from  the  trade  mark  on  farm  machines  I  had 
seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  childhood.  He  was  interested  in  music  and 
had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  best  of  our  new  music  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Scythian  Suite  made  at  his  expense.  I 
complied  with  his  request  and  on  leaving  he  had  said,  'If  ever  you  wish 
to  come  to  America,  wire  me.  I  have  connections  in  the  musical 
world.'  "  Prokofiev  relates  that  he  went  to  Lunacharsky  for  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  "  'I  have  been  working  hard,*  I  told  him,  'and 
I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.'  'Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough  fresh  air  here  now?'  'Yes,  but  I  would  like  the  physical  air  of 
seas  and  oceans.*  Lunacharsky  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said  gaily,  'You  are  a  revolutionary  in  music,  we  are  revolu- 
tionaries in  life.  We  ought  to  work  together.  But  if  you  want  to  go 
to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way.*  ** 

"In  Moscow,**  Prokofiev  continues,  "I  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of 
the  Scythian  Suite,  Buffoon  and  The  Gambler.  .  .  .  On  May  7,  1918, 
I  set  out  on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months. 
I  took  with  me  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Classical  Symphony,  the  First 
[Piano]  Concerto  and  my  pianoforte  pieces." 

He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed 
by  military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months. 
He  chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing 
and  miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.  He  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 

"I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I 
found  myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently 
organized  but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

"In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  con- 
tinually creating  something  new,  offering  the  public  new  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  con- 
troversies was  not  always  the  same:  sometimes  the  composers  talked 
nonsense  and  were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that 
talked  nonsense  and  the  composers  who  were  remembered.    But  dis- 
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cussion  of  new  music,  new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  musical  life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  original 
composers,  not  counting  those  who  came  from  Europe  with  ready-made 
reputations,  and  the  whole  accent  of  musical  life  was  concentrated  on 
execution.  In  this  field  the  standard  was  rather  high:  a  carelessness  of 
performance  which  Moscow  would  have  overlooked  was  not  forgiven 
here.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  ofc  the  leading  American 
orchestra  conductors.  'Don't  play  him  the  Scythian  Suite,  he  won't 
understand  it,'  I  was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First  Concerto  he  did 
not  turn  the  pages  over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on  the  Classical 
Symphony  was:  'Delightful,  just  like  Kalinnikov.'  I  went  off  in  a  huff, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  intended  this  as  a  compliment;  he  had 
toured  the  whole  of  America  with  Kalinnikov's  symphony." 

In  Manhattan,  "penniless  and  friendless,"  he  may  well  have  been 
appalled  at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  November  20,  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste 
Altschuler  with  his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer 
to  play  in  his  First  Concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  Symphony. 
Both  occasions  brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch, 
when  music  was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected 
with  its  title  or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed. 
"Russian  chaos  in  music,"  "godless  Russia,"  "Bolshevism  in  art,"  "a 
carnival  of  cacophony,"  were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the 
strange  visitor,  as  if  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exclusively 
absorbed  in  his  art  were  expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because 
his  music  had  challenging  sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolu- 
tionary subversion.  James  Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed 
in  turning  a  clever  phrase  than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called 
him  a  "Cossack  Chopin,"  a  "musical  agitator."  These  phrases  did  not 
ring  out  as  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke  sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case  in  Paris. 

Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  Suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock,  is 
a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  "I  had  better  luck  in  Chicago. 
McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me  in 
touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with 
Campanini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.  My  two  appearances  with 
the  Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in  New 
York."  Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of  misap- 
pHcation.  The  Scythian  Suite  was  "Bolshevist";  "The  red  flag  of 
anarchy  waved  tempestuously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall."  Pro- 
kofiev was  a  curious  exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly 
forgotten.   He  gave  a  few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed. 
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The  Chicago  Opera  Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  pro- 
duction until  1921.*  Prokofiev  departed,  discouraged  and  unnoticed, 
for  Europe.  He  returned  in  1920  and  made  a  recital  tour  of  California 
without  causing  any  particular  stir  in  that  state.  A  third  visit,  in  1921, 
brought  performances  of  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  and  the  new 
Third  Piano  Concerto  in  Chicago;  but  the  Opera,  which  was  produced 
under  the  insistence  of  Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to  New  York, 
was  not  well  received  there.  One  wonders  whether  Prokofiev  showed 
his  Classical  Symphony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler.  This,  or 
his  vocal  suite.  The  Ugly  Duckling,  a  precursor  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
might  well  have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and  awakened 
critics  to  a  realization  that  he  was  something  else  than  a  "wild 
Bolshevik." 

Delay  over  the  production  of  the  Three  Oranges  and  lack  of  any 
prospect  for  his  opera.  The  Flaming  Angel,  which  he  was  to  work 
upon  for  three  years,  filled  him  with  discouragement.  "At  times,  as  I 
roamed  New  York's  Central  Park  and  looked  up  at  the  skyscrapers 
facing  it,  I  would  think  with  cold  fury  of  all  the  wonderful  orchestras 
in  America  that  cared  nothing  about  my  music;  of  the  critics  who 
never  tired  of  uttering  platitudes  such  as  'Beethoven  is  a  great  com- 
poser' and  who  balked  violently  at  anything  new;  of  the  managers 
who  arranged  long  tours  for  artists  playing  the  same  old  hackneyed 
program  fifty  times  over.  I  had  come  here  too  soon;  the  child  (America) 
was  not  old  enough  to  appreciate  new  music.  Should  I  go  home?  But 
how  was  I  to  get  there?  Russia  was  blocked  on  all  sides  by  whiteguard 
fronts,  and  besides,  who  wants  to  return  home  a  failure!" 

In  April,  1920,  he  went  to  Paris  where  Diaghilev  was  preparing  his 
ballet,  Buffoon.  "Diaghilev  was  much  perturbed  by  the  news  that 
Koussevitzky,  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  had  decided  to  give  the  Scythian 
Suite  a  fortnight  before  the  premiere  of  Buffoon  was  scheduled.  These 
two  popularizers  of  Russian  art  exchanged  several  acrid  telegrams  on 
the  subject  of  which  of  them  should  introduce  me  to  Paris.  But  Kousse- 
vitzky would  not  yield,  and  on  April  29,  1921,  the  Scythian  Suite  was 
performed.  On  May  17  Diaghilev  opened  his  season  with  Buffoon. 
I  conducted." 

He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  L'Enfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diag- 
hilev, the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  the  choral 
They  Are  Seven,  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  con- 
siderable stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky had  been  his  consistent  champion.  He  had  been  among  the  first 
to  introduce  his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  pub- 

*  Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches  for  the  opera  with  him  from  Russia,  but 
Prokofiev  does  not  say  so. 
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lisher.  He  had  brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as 
they  appeared.  It  was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky 
began  to  make  known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian 
Suite.  He  continued  to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his 
Boston  career,  repeating  the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other 
cities.  The  last  country  to  become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became 
second  to  none  in  admiration  of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  music. 

This  Orchestra  soon  became  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  one 
to  introduce  the  music  of  Prokofiev  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Sixty- 
eight  performances  of  twenty-two  different  works  are  listed  in  the 
programs  through  the  years.  Of  these  the  following  had  their  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States:  the  two  Violin  Concertos;  suite  from 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges;  suite  from  Le  pas  d'acier;  the  Second 
and  Fifth  Piano  Concertos;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Symphonies;  suite 
from  The  Gambler;  suite  from  Lieutenant  Kije;  the  second  suite  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  the  Cello  Concerto.  Most  of 
these  works  were  likewise  introduced  in  New  York  City  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  j.  n.  b. 

The  list  of  his  works,  as  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts,  follows: 

"Song  Without  Words"  (Nina  Koshetz) 

"Scythian  Suite" 

Violin  Concerto  No.  i  (Richard  Burgin) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Serge  Prokofiev) 
"Sept,  ils  sont  sept" 

(Repeated  in  the  same  program) 
Suite  from  "Chout"    . 
Suite  from  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges" 
(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Classical  Symphony 
"Sept,  ils  sont  sept" 
Classical  Symphony 
Suite  from  "Le  Pas  d'Acier" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Scythian  Suite 
Classical  Symphony 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Lea  Luboshutz) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Serge  Prokofiev) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Scythian  Suite 
Nov.  14)      Symphony  No.  4 

(Composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  First  Performance) 
Feb.    12)      Classical  Symphony 
Nov.    4)      Suite,  "The  Gambler" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Dec.   30)      Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Serge  Prokofiev) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Apr.   13)      "Sept,  ils  sont  sept" 
Jan.   25)      Suite,  "Chout" 
Nov.    8)      Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Joseph  Szigeti) 
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1936  (Jan.     3)      Classical  Symphony 

1937  (Feb.     5)      Scythian  Suite 

Suite,  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Serge  Prokofiev) 
(Oct.    15)      "Russian  Overture" 
Classical  Symphony 

Suite,  "Lieutenant  Kije" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
(Dec.    17)      Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 

1938  (Mar.  25)  (Concert  conducted  by  the  composer) 

Suite,  "Chout" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Serge  Prokofiev) 

Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz) 
Cello  Concerto  (Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Scythian  Suite 
Classical  Symphony 
Suite,  "Lieutenant  Kije" 
Classical  Symphony 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Alexander  Borovsky) 
Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Symphony  No.  5 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 

Symphony  No.  5 

Suite,  "Chout" 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Isaac  Stern) 

Scythian  Suite 

Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Symphony  No.  5 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.  6 

Suite,  "Chout" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (William  Kapell) 

Classical  Symphony 

Symphony  No.  7 

Scherzo  and  March,  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Gary  Graffman) 

Symphony  No.  5 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Zino  Francescatti) 

Suites  1  and  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (Excerpts) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Nicole  Henriot) 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Isaac  Stern) 

Classical  Symphony 

Scythian  Suite 

Symphony  No.  5 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Alexander  Uninsky) 

Symphony  No.  5 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

Born  at  Li^ge,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  by  C^sar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-li-pistons,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

IT  IS  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's 
devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while 
the  world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed 
by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their 
lovable  "mattre/'  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked 
for  either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 

To  probe  back  into  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  compo- 
sition of  Franck's  Symphony  and  its  performance  in  the  musical  Paris 
of  i88g  is  to  revive  a  controversial  spirit  which  no  longer  exists.  This 
Symphony,  which  is  now  generally  recognized  for  its  worth  in  the 
standard  repertoire,  was  for  years  after  the  death  of  its  composer  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  disagreement.  Those  who  lived  and  worked 
with  Franck  found  his  music  expressive  of  the  master  they  loved  and 
welcomed  it  accordingly.  They  were  indignant  with  those  who  gave 
no  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  obscure  organist  of  the 
Conservatoire.*  These  reluctant  musicians  were  annoyed  that  the 
otherwise  unassertive  teacher  had  the  effrontery  to  compose  music  out 
of  the  expected  pattern.  If  Franck  was  aware  of  this  surrounding 
controversy  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  disturbed  by  it.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  ardent  claims  made  by  his  fellow  members  in  the 
Soci^t^  Nationale  spurred  the  passive  indifference  of  musicians  "out- 
side" into  active  rejection. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  book  on  the  "Maitre**  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
gospel  of  the  Franck  movement,  but  it  cannot  stand  eternally  as  a 
clear  and  just  account.  His  description,  for  example,  of  the  first 
performance  of  the  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  leans  rather 
heavily  on  the  official  resistance  within  the  institution  and  the  spiteful 
remarks  by  various  musicians  with  which  it  was  greeted.  It  is  true  that 
Jules  Garcin,  the  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  brought  the  Sym- 
phony to  performance  by  his  "benevolent  obstinacy,"  as  d'Indy  has 

*.P'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,  as  late  as  August,  1885,  awarded  the 
nbbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Lesrion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (C^ar  Auffuste).  professor  of  organ." 
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called  it,  against  a  dead  weight  of  reactionary  reluctance;  that  a  con- 
ductor like  Lamoureux,  who  had  come  to  grief  with  Les  £olides, 
fought  shy  of  the  Symphony  when  approached  in  its  behalf.  D'Indy's 
anecdote  that  "a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,"  whom  he  did  not 
name,  dismissed  the  Symphony  for  using  such  an  unsymphonic  instru- 
ment as  an  English  horn,  has  been  perhaps  over-quoted,  since  it  was 
nothing  more  than  somebody's  conversational  remark.  His  attack  on 
Gounod  is  more  serious,  for  the  man  is  named,  while  the  remark, 
printed  in  italics,  was  also  conversational.  D'Indy  quotes  Gounod  as 
calling  the  Symphony,  before  a  "cortege  of  male  and  female  adorers," 
the  "affirmation  of  incompetence,  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths."" 
Since  d'Indy  was  not  one  of  the  **adulateurs"  he  may  have  picked  it 
up  at  second  hand.  Leon  Vallas  takes  d'Indy  to  task  on  this.  "Both  the 
opinion  and  the  meaningless  jargon  in  which  it  is  couched  seem 
improbable  in  the  last  degree.  According  to  another  anecdote,  told  by 
Georges  Rodenbach  in  Figaro  on  December  24,  1896,  Gounod  is 
reported  as  saying  'It  is  the  negation  of  music'  That  remark  too 
seems  hardly  credible.  Whatever  differences  in  outlook  and  taste 
separated  the  two  old  friends,  Gounod  always  recognized  the  mastery 
of  his  fellow-musician.  If  at  times  he  criticized  certain  of  Franck's 
tendencies  —  his  excessive  refinement  and  his  lack  of  simplicity  —  he 
never  ceased  to  acclaim  him  as  a  great  artist.  One  need  attach  no 
importance  to  certain  solemn  pontifical  utterances  of  the  composer  of 
Faust,  bandied  about,  distorted,  and  twisted  out  of  recognition  by  the 
malignancy  of  the  public." 

Franck's  Symphony  was  inevitably  compared  with  the  Symphony 
by  Saint-Saens  in  C  minor,  which  had  been  introduced  on  January  9, 
1887.  D'Indy  has  claimed  that  Franck  could  not  have  known  the 
Symphony  at  the  time,  but  Vallas  retorts  with  the  statement  that 
"Sketches  for  Franck's  Symphony  were  jotted  down  during  two 
months  of  the  summer  of  1887  —  that  is,  six  months  and  more  after 
the  publication  and  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens."  That  both 
symphonies  lean  to  the  color  of  the  organ  and  that  both  have  a  cyclic 
recurrence  need  only  mean  that  both  were  composed  at  a  time  when 
such  traits  were  likely.  The  opinion  of  Bellaigue  that  "One  is  night, 
the  other  day;  in  the  Saint-Saens  one  breathes  freely;  in  the  Franck 
one  is  stifled  and  dies"  may  be  contrasted  with  the  opinion  of  d'Indy 
that  "the  final  impression  of  doubt  and  sadness"  felt  in  the  Symphony 
of  Saint-Saens  has  its  exact  opposite  in  Franck's  Symphony,  which 
is  "a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light 
because  the  workmanship  is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations 
of  ideal  beauty."  It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  listener  today  to  compare 
two  symphonies  which  are  as  different  as  were  their  two  composers. 

"UaSlrmatiiyn  de  Vimpuieeanee  pouaa^e  juBtfau  dogme^*' 
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The  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably, 
to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent 
beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must  be  in  advance 
of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood  by  their  con- 
temporaries: C^sar  Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like  them,  he  was  misunder- 
stood." A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances,  which  d'Indy  himself 
has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public, 
which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  tolerable 
promptness  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  adequately 
presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  composer 
lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such 
indeed  he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause, 
as  because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  La  Redemption  or  Les  £olides)  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes,  which  he  completed  in  that 
year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three 
years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was  over- 
whelming, and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The 
masterpieces  —  Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin 
Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of 
Franck's  genius  —  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his 
death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new 
scores  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye 
played  the  Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the 
Quartet  was  performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musique  (April  19,  1890) ,  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told, 
rose  to  applaud  the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music, 
out  as  a  composer  of  promise  at  home  (that  is  to  say,  in  France;  he 
aided  (or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant 
school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to 
popular  favor. 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  hrilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital,^' — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  comes 
to  New  York  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:05  overWQXR...  where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Fifth  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  April  5,  at  8:30  o'clock 


\ 


Program 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major.  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Liszt Piano  Concerto  in  A  major.  No.  2 

INTERMISSION 

Wagner Siegfried  Idyll 

Liszt Piano  Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i 


SOLOIST 

BYRON  JANIS 
Mr.  Janis  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS  IN  NEW  YORK 

As  this  Orchestra  completes  its  seventy-fifth  season  in  New  York,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  reprint  an  account  of  the  first  fifty  of  these  as 
reviewed  in  the  New  York  Sun  by  William  J,  Henderson  (November 

C  4  T7  ARLY  in  the  winter  of  1886-87  it  was  made  known  that  New  York 

-*--'  was  to  be  invaded  by  a  foreign  orchestra.  We  had  all  heard  that 
Boston  was  carrying  its  musical  head  pretty  high  because  of  this  Orches- 
tra and  naturally  we  were  curious  about  it.  So  when  it  gave  its  first 
New  York  concert  on  February  14,  1887,  down  in  the  old  Steinway  Hall 
in  Fourteenth  Street,  all  the  knowing  ones  were  there.  The  program 
listed  the  'Oberon'  Overture,  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto,  Handel's 
Largo,  and  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  The  conductor  was  Wilhelm 
Gericke.  The  soloist,  who  rose  from  his  desk  at  the  head  of  the  first 
violins,  was  Franz  Kneisel. 

"When  the  visitors  had  finished  the  Weber  number  we  knew  they 
were  an  orchestra.  The  audience  applauded  frenetically;  some  musi- 
cians (not  orchestral)  stood  up  and  cheered.  Such  string  tone,  such  pre- 
cision, such  balance,  and  such  generally  polished  style  demanded  all 
that  enthusiasm.  The  Orchestra  gave  two  more  concerts  that  winter, 
both  in  Steinway  Hall.  The  second  concert  took  place  March  2.  The 
program  was:  the  'Anacreon'  Overture,  'Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster,' 
Brahms's  Second  Symphony,  Liszt's  First  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  'Die 
Allmacht,'  Overture  to  'Tannhauser.'  The  singer  was  Lilli  Lehmann. 
At  the  third  concert,  March  31,  the  offerings  were  the  'Sakuntala'  Over- 
ture, Henselt's  Piano  Concerto  in  F  minor  (Rafael  Joseffy),  and  the 
Schubert  C  major  Symphony. 

"We  knew  then  that  the  Boston  Orchestra  could  not  be  confined  to 
Boston.  And  so  it  has  been  coming  to  New  York  ever  since  and  is  about 
to  celebrate  its  fifty  years  of  welcome  in  this  town.  The  second  season 
began  on  December  14,  1887,  in  Steinway  Hall.  We  found  that  the 
wood  winds,  which  had  not  been  quite  up  to  our  expectations  the 
previous  winter,  had  been  much  improved.  Mr.  Gericke  brought  one 
of  Boston's  own  soloists  this  time.  She  was  Gertrude  Edmands,  a  singer 
much  admired  at  home,  but  received  here  with  critical  ice.  For  some 
reason  this  was  regarded  with  deep  disfavor  in  Boston,  where  some  New 
York  divinities  had  failed  to  inspire  worship.  Which  led  a  local  scribe 
to  say:  'Swans  in  Boston,  geese  in  New  York;  swans  in  New  York,  geese 
in  Boston.* 

"It  was  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1888-89  (March  12,  Steinway 
Hall)  that  Willie  Gericke,  as  his  friends  called  him  (every  one  loved 
Gericke),  took  his  farewell,  and,  mounting  the  platform,  found  his  desk 
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buried  in  smilax  and  roses.  The  audience  was  the  largest  yet  seen  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert  and  there  was  a  wreath  from  his  local 
admirers.  The  Orchestra  played  the  Brahms  'Academic,'  Schubert 
'Unfinished,'  'Queen  Mab'  Scherzo  and  'Meistersinger'  Vorspiel. 
Kneisel  played  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto. 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH  TAKES  THE  BATON 

"Perhaps  the  period  during  which  Arthur  Nikisch  directed  the 
Orchestra  might  be  called  the  romantic.  At  any  rate  we  knew  he  was 
a  romanticist  when  he  made  his  debut  in  New  York  in  Steinway  Hall 
on  December  17,  1889,  with  the  'Euryanthe'  Overture,  the  'Tristan' 
Vorspiel,  and  the  Schumann  D  minor.  But  few  of  us  realized  then  that 
the  great  event  of  the  concert  was  the  first  performance  in  New  York 
of  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto,  with  Franz  Kneisel  as  the  solo 
performer. 

"At  the  second  concert,  January  14,  Anton  Hekking,  cellist,  was  the 
soloist  with  Saint-Saens'  A  minor  Concerto,  and  Borodin's  E-flat  Sym- 
phony (No.  1)  had  its  first  New  York  hearing.  The  strong  hand  of 
Nikisch  began  to  show  itself  in  the  increased  masculinity  of  the  Orches- 
tra, which  continued  throughout  the  season  to  grow  in  favor.  In  the 
autumn  the  organization  moved  to  Chickering  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Eighteenth  Street,  now  long  gone.   The  first  concert  there  took  place 
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November  ii,  1890,  with  Julie  Wyman,  contralto,  as  soloist,  and 
Nikisch  at  the  piano.  His  accompaniments  have  never  been  surpassed. 
They  were  marvels  of  color,  poetic  background,  perfect  proportion,  and 
technical  finish.  In  that  same  season  (December  9)  Kneisel  played  the 
Goldmark  Concerto  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  On  January  13, 
1891,  Timoth^e  Adamowski  was  the  soloist  with  Saint-Saens'  Rondo 
Capriccioso. 

"It  was  in  Chickering  Hall  on  March  16,  1893,  that  Nikisch  bade  us 
farewell.  Kneisel  was  to  have  played  the  opening  movement  of  the 
Brahms  Concerto,  but  was  ill,  and  Mrs.  Nikisch  sang  some  songs,  with 
her  husband  at  the  piano.  The  Orchestra  played  the  'Carnaval 
Romain'  Overture,  the  'Waldweben,'  and  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth. 

"On  November  8,  1893,  the  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concert  in  the  new 
'Music  Hall  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie,'  now  called  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  conductor  was  Emil  Paur,  who  directed  Beethoven's  Fifth, 
Dvorak's  'Slavonic  Rhapsody'  and  the  'Benvenuto  Cellini'  Overture. 
Emma  Fames,  soloist,  sang  two  operatic  airs.  When  Mr.  Paur  made  his 
debut  in  Boston,  beginning  with  the  same  Beethoven  symphony,  Ben 
Woolf  said  to  this  writer  and  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  'Well,  tonight  Fate 
kicked  the  door  clear  in.*  The  knocking  was  a  trifle  less  boisterous  in 
New  York,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  polish  imparted  to  the 
Orchestra's  playing  by  Gericke  and  Nikisch  gave  way  to  a  more  burly 
style. 

"With  the  concert  of  November  1,  1894,  the  Orchestra  (Paur  conduct- 
ing) made  another  move,  this  time  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
So  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1895-96  the  record  of  concerts 
was:  Steinway  Hall,  15;  Chickering  Hall,  15;  Carnegie,  5;  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  5.  To  these  must  be  added  two  outside  the  subscription 
—  March  27,  1892,  at  the  Metropolitan,  with  Paderewski,  for  the  Wash- 
ington Arch  fund,  and  May  2,  1892,  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Concert  Hall,  Eugen  d'Albert,  soloist. 

PAUR  AND  RICHARD  STRAUSS 

"Emil  Paur  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Richard  Strauss  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  introduction  in  New  York  of  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  (February  27, 
1896),  and  'Also  Sprach  Zarathustra'  (December  16,  1897),  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  Neither  work  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  possi- 
bly Mr.  Paur's  vigorous,  indeed  burly,  presentation  obscured  the  finer 
qualities  of  both.  The  American  composer  had  a  hearing  on  February 
19,  1898,  when  Mrs.  Beach's  'Gaelic'  Symphony  was  produced.  At  the 
same  concert  Loeffler  played  his  own  Divertimento  for  Violin,  a  pleas- 
ing piece,  which  violinists  might  do  well  to  consider.  Mr.  Paur  bade  us 
farewell  in  the  spring  and  on  November  9,  1898,  with  the  Orchestra 
back  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Gericke  returned  to  the  conductor's  plat- 
form.   The  Orchestra  played  the  'Euryanthe'  Overture,  the  Brahms 
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'Chorale  St.  Anthoni'  Variations,  and  Beethoven's  Fifth.  Moritz  Rosen- 
thal was  the  soloist  in  Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto. 

"When  the  concerts  of  December  14  and  15,  1898,  were  given,  Gericke 
was  ill  and  Kneisel  conducted.  MacDowell's  'Launcelot  and  Elaine' 
had  its  first  hearing  in  New  York,  and  Willy  Burmester,  a  very  superior 
German  violinist,  was  the  soloist.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston,  Kneisel 
asked  him  what  he  would  play  at  his  debut,  and  he  answered:  'The 
Beethoven  Concerto.  Has  it  ever  been  played  here?'  Kneisel,  with  his 
most  perfect  urbanity,  replied:  "Yes;  by  Vieuxtemps,  Wilhelmj,  Wieni- 
awski,  Sarasate,  Camilla  Urso,  and  some  others;  I  have  even  played  it 
myself.'  Gericke  recovered  from  his  illness  to  conduct  the  concerts  of 
January  and  on  February  23,  1899,  produced  d'Indy's  'Istar*  Variations. 
Lady  Hall^,  the  eminent  English  violinist,  was  the  soloist  at  the  con- 
certs of  February  22  and  23. 

"The  next  season  began  on  November  8  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Gericke 
conducting  and  Mark  Hambourg  thundering  out  the  C  minor  Concerto 
of  Saint-Saens.  At  the  November  9  concert,  Glazounov's  C  minor  Sym- 
phony was  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  Nothing  further  of 
signal  import  took  place  till  after  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Dr.  Muck  made  his  New  York  debut  on  December  6,  1906,  with 
Bruckner's  Seventh  and  the  'Leonore'  No.  3.  Rosenthal,  soloist,  played 
the  Liszt  E-flat  Concerto.  Perhaps  the  first  impressions  of  Muck, 
recorded  at  that  time,  may  not  be  uninteresting: 

"  'A  man  of  slender,  elegant,  aristocratic  figure,  of  clean-cut,  scholarly 
face,  and  of  cultured  manner  stands  before  the  Orchestra,  and,  while 
directing  it  with  the  certainty  of  an  authority  and  the  command  of  a 
master,  so  effaces  his  personality  that  he  becomes  a  perfectly  transparent 
medium  between  the  audience  and  the  music.  This  is  the  highest 
achievement  possible  to  the  manner  of  conducting.  If  no  other  qualities 
were  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Muck's  art,  this  alone  would  be  enough  to 
insure  it  a  welcome  from  those  who  are  weary  of  finding  a  gorgeously 
decorated  curtain  of  Monsieur  This  or  Herr  That  hung  between  them 
and  Beethoven  or  Brahms.' 

A  VITAL  MUSICAL  FORCE 

"Here  let  the  record  of  early  Boston  Symphony  days  in  New  York  be 
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ended.  The  contributions  of  Fiedler,  Monteux,  Rabaud  and  Kousse- 
vitzky  to  the  musical  joys  of  the  town  belong  to  recent  history  and  can 
be  satisfactorily  followed  in  Mr.  De  Wolf  Howe's  book  about  the 
Orchestra.  But  this  retrospect  should  not  be  concluded  without  a  note 
on  the  significance  of  the  early  visits  of  the  Bostonians.  When  they  first 
came  to  us  we  were  unaccustomed  to  such  invasions.  We  had  our  own 
Philharmonic  and  Symphony  societies,  Theodore  Thomas's  popular 
series,  and  Frank  van  der  Stucken's  novelty  concerts,  and  we  thought 
we  did  not  require  any  others.  The  opening  concert  of  the  Boston 
organization  proved  to  us  that  we  were  mistaken  and  that  we  needed 
this  new  transfusion  of  artistic  blood  into  our  stagnant  veins. 

"We  took  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  our  hearts  almost 
instantaneously.  We  were  glad  to  know  it  was  to  return  to  us  the  next 
season;  we  have  been  happy  at  its  coming  ever  since.  We  hope  it  will 
never  cease  to  visit  us,  for  its  ten  concerts  are  an  essential  enlargement 
of  our  musical  experience.  The  Orchestra  has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 
Its  darkest  days  were  brought  on  by  the  World  War,  when  thirty-six  of 
its  musicians  had  to  be  dismissed  because  of  their  nationality.  Pierre 
Monteux  did  not  get  all  the  credit  he  deserved  for  rebuilding  the 
Orchestra  after  its  disintegration.  Just  as  he  had  completed  its  restora- 
tion he  left  us,  and  Mr.  Koussevitzky  came  to  find  a  splendid  instrument 
ready  to  his  hand.  Monteux's  achievements  in  the  Orchestra  have  been 
fully  recognized  in  recent  years,  but  at  the  time  of  his  departure  only  a 
chosen  few  realized  the  extent  of  the  art  world's  indebtedness  to  him. 

"The  early  Boston  Orchestra  under  Gericke  was  a  great  one.  Its 
strings  were  incomparable;  its  precision  and  unanimity  unsurpassed, 
the  sunlit  clarity  and  perfect  balance  of  its  tone  unrivaled,  the  elegant 
aristocracy  of  its  style  unchallenged.  They  are  all  gone,  those  artists 
who  gave  us  the  fresh  enthusiasms  of  those  historic  days  —  Franz  Kneisel 
and  Martin  Loeffler,  Tim  Adamowski  and  Otto  Roth,  who  held  the 
first  two  desks  among  the  violins;  Schroeder,  the  master  cellist;  Longy, 
oboist  superlative,  and  all  the  rest.  Theodorowicz,  who  used  to  be  with 
Kneisel  in  the  quartet,  and  who  now  sits  beside  Burgin  at  the  first  desk, 
is  the  veteran  who  furnishes  the  link  with  the  last  of  the  old  associations. 

"But  there  is  the  Boston  Symphony  organization,  still  a  magnificent 
instrument,  still  a  company  of  virtuosi,  still  a  splendid  and  puissant 
force  in  the  musical  vigor  of  the  country,  still  under  the  artistic  direc- 
tion of  a  conductor  of  wide  vision,  catholic  taste,  technical  mastery, 
and  inexhaustible  ardor.  Those  of  us  who  knew  the  Orchestra  in  the 
days  of  its  early  visits  cherish  our  memories;  but  we  hold  as  more 
precious  the  living  power  that  continues  to  project  its  energy  into  our 
musical  life." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,  Op,  60 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Bom  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1807,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  s 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  is  built  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  qiiite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
instrument,  used  only  for  reinforcing  up  to  this  point,  takes  on  a 
special  coloring.  The  movement  continues  its  even,  dreaming  course 
with  not  a  moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part. 
Even  the  ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  develop- 
ment are  no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote 
of  Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
die  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 


ceive  a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  Joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  .  .  .  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion."  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 

final  movements. 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  2 

PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.   1 

By  Franz  Liszt 

Born  in  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811; 
died  in  Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886 


The  Concertos  are  here  performed  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Liszt. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major,  published  as  No.  2,  antedated  the  E-flat  Concerto  in 
order  of  composition.  It  was  sketched  in  1839,  completed  in  full  score  in  1849  and 
published  in  1863  in  revised  form.  The  parts  were  published  in  1874. 

The  Concerto  in  E-flat  was  completed  from  earlier  sketches  in  1849  and  published 
in  1857. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major  was  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bronsart,  Liszt's  pupil  at 
Weimar,  who  played  it  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  court  orchestra's  Pension 
Fund,  January  7,  1857,  Liszt  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston,  and 
probably  the  first  in  America,  was  given  by  the  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
October  5,  1870,  when  Anna  Mehlig  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  February  23,  1884.  Carl  Baermann  soloist. 

The  Concerto  in  E-flat  was  first  performed  at  Weimar,  February  17,  1855,  Berlioz 
conducting  and  Liszt  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  on  October  16,  1885,  when  the  soloist  was  Ad^le  Margulies. 

The  A  major  Concerto  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and  strings. 
The  E-flat  Concerto  omits  one  flute  and  tuba,  and  adds  a  triangle. 

T  iszt's  two  piano  concertos,  together  with  his  first  "Symphonic 
■■— '  Poem,"  so-called,  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montague/*  were  his 
first  works  in  orchestral  form  which  he  became  ready  to  submit  for 
public  inspection.  All  three  scores  existed  for  a  long  time  as  sketches, 
all  three  were  scored  with  the  help  of  Joachim  Raff,  all  three  underwent 
later  revision,  and  were  delayed  in  publication.* 
This  would  mean  that  Liszt's  first  orchestral  works  were  an  immediate 

•  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montagne  was  published  in  score  in   1857    (Breitkopf  and   H^rtd 
published  in  1856  and  1857  the  first  nine  of  the  Symphonic  Poems). 


Fresh  from  his  triumphant  Russian  tour,  Byron  Janis  returns  to  America 
to  repeat  his  success  in  a  coast-to-coast  tour.  Enjoy  his  superb  playing 
tonight-and  every  night  in  your  own  home-now  exclusively  on  Mercury 
Living  Presence  records:  RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  #2  in  C 
minor;  Prelude  in  E-flat  major  and  C-sharp  minor.  Byron  Janis,  Pianist; 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dorati.  MG50260/SR90260. 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  minor.  Byron  Janis, 
Pianist;  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Menges.    MG50266/SR90266. 
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challenge  to  classical  tradition.  The  first  purely  orchestra  score,  "Ce 
qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montagne/'  allied  itself  to  a  poet,  Victor  Hugo. 
Like  all  that  followed,  this  Symphonic  Poem  cut  loose  from  traditional 
sonata  construction,  was  condensed  into  a  single  movement,  episodic 
and  integrated  by  the  permeation  of  motivic  themes.  The  two  concertos 
were  similarly  made.  They  could  be  considered  as  symphonic  poems  for 
orchestra  with  a  dominating  piano  part  orchestrally  conceived.  Indeed, 
Liszt  labelled  his  A  major  Concerto  on  the  manuscript:  *' Concerto 
symphonique/' 

The  A  major  Concerto  was  the  second  in  order  of  publication,  but 
existed  as  a  sketch  long  before  its  ultimate  companion.  Such  a  manu- 
script, in  the  Liszt  Museum  at  Weimar,  is  dated  September,  1839.  At 
that  time,  Liszt  was  entirely  an  artist  of  the  pianoforte,  by  practice  and 
repute.  Yet  he  had  made  two  still  earlier  attempts  at  concertos  if  his 
father  is  to  be  believed.  One  of  them,  a  Concerto  in  A  minor,  can  be 
identified  by  a  printed  announcement.  It  was  given  by  him  in  London 
on  June  9,  1827:  "Concerto  (MS)  for  the  Pianoforte,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  by  Master  Liszt."  These  attempts  have  not  survived. 

Liszt  reworked  his  sketch  for  the  A  major  Concerto  and  scored  it 
completely  in  1849  at  Weimar.  The  E-flat  Concerto,  which  also  lay  in 
his  desk  as  a  sketch,  was  made  into  a  complete  orchestral  score  in  the 
same  year  as  its  fellow.  It  may  have  been  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Princess  Carolyne  zu  Sayn-Wittgenstein  that  this  deed  of  orchestral 
consummation,  together  with  the  first  two  symphonic  poems,  Ce  qu*on 
entend  sur  la  Montagne  and  Tasso,  came  to  pass.  The  "Bergsym- 
phonie/*  as  Liszt  called  his  first  Symphonic  Poem,  was  first  performed 
at  the  same  Pension  Fund  concert  by  the  ducal  Weimar  Orchestra, 
January  7,  1857,  when  Liszt  first  conducted  his  A  major  Concerto. 

The  E-flat  Concerto  Liszt  had  played  at  Weimar  two  years  earlier. 
In  Vienna,  it  was  introduced  by  Dionys  Pruckner,  a  Liszt  pupil,  and 
then  the  hostile  clans  were  ready  to  put  in  its  place  this  impudent 
violation  of  all  that  a  respectable  piano  concerto  should  be.  Dr.  Hans- 
lick  descended  upon  the  work  and  damned  it  on  account  of  the  rather 
insistent  use  of  the  triangle  in  the  scherzo  section.  That  "ferocious 
aesthetic  Comstock  of  19th-century  criticism,"  as  Lawrence  Oilman 
called  him,  "drew  aside  the  skirts  of  his  unsullied  dressing-gown  and 
turned  this  erring  Concerto  out  into  the  snowy  night."  Liszt  himself, 
who  was  not  altogether  courageous  in  matters  of  public  criticism,  stood 
in  awe  of  Hanslick's  power.  Writing  once  to  a  friend  who  contemplated 
giving  Hanslick  the  lie  in  an  open  letter  about  this  work,  his  advice  was 
a  masterpiece  of  caution.  A  "triangle  concerto,"  the  doctor  named  it, 
and  the  opprobrious  term  stuck  for  years,  no  pianist  in  Vienna  daring 
to  venture  upon  that  battleground  of  dissension. 

[copyrighted] 
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BYRON  JANIS 

Byron  Janis  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh.  He  began  his  study  of  the 
piano  as  a  child,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  gave  a  public  concert.  He 
studied  with  Vladimir  Horowitz  and  attended  the  Chatham  Square 
Music  School  in  New  York  studying  with  Adele  Marcus.  He  appeared 
on  programs  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  notably  in  their 
Sunday  series  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Black.  He  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  orchestras  in  numerous  cities. 

SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Bom  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  and  first  performed  at 
Tribschen  on  December  25  of  that  year. 

It  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra:  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  2  horns 
and  strings. 

THE  "Siegfried  Idyll,"  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  from  Wagner  in  the 
first  year  of  their  marriage,  was  performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  —  the  copying 
of  the  parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Ziirich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assem- 
bled quietly  on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Richter 
taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion  upon  the 
latter  unaccustomed  instrument.  Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  testimony  of  Richter,  a  faultless 
performance. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyll'  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  a 
passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 
called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep  serenity  and 
felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein/*  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  "Sieg- 
fried," of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  island  perfectly  insulated  by  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors,  the  enemies  at 
court  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken  precipitate 
flights  at  Munich.   Tribschen  was  the  "Asyl,"  at  last,  where  Wagner 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED  IN  FINEST  LIVING  STEREO 
ON  RGAViCTOR  records  EXCLUSIVELY 


Other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP. — Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only—  Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
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could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  without  fear  of  sudden  stress 
and  disruption.  A  "Trihschener  Idyll'*  was  Wagner's  first  title  for  the 
work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center  of  the  Idyll.  It  was 
her  love  which  brought  his  content,  and  the  themes  of  the  Idyll,  deriv- 
ing from  the  love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde,  had  their  inner 
source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Cosima.*  When  Wagner  at 
Tribschen  played  her  excerpts  from  the  Third  Act  of  "Siegfried,"  which 
had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eckart,  in  his  life  of 
Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss. 
Then  did  she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  life  at  Tribschen.  But 
he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  saying  that  'this  was  what  he  beheld 
as  he  had  written  it  all;  life  still  remained  upon  the  heights.'  .  .  .  She 
really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
her,  and  with  her  whole  being;  for  the  Master  was  now  drawing  upon 
the  themes  which  had  come  into  being  during  that  period  at  Starnberg 
when  she  had  come  to  him.  At  the  time  they  had  intended  them  for 
quartets  and  trios,  but  now  they  found  their  true  application,  for  they 
formed  the  setting  of  Briinnhilde's  song:  'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich* 
And  in  this  is  revealed  a  wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation."  This 
song  found  its  way  into  the  "Siegfried  Idyll"  as  its  principal  theme. 

Liszt,  receiving  the  score  from  his  son-in-law,  aptly  called  it  "that 
wondrous  hymn  in  praise  of  domestic  sentiment,"  and  indeed,  the  Idyll 
was  in  spirit  a  true  forerunner  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica.  When,  in 
1878,  Wagner  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  the  score  to  the 
world  in  publication,  Cosima  was  deeply  distressed.  "The  Idyll  is  going 
off  today,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary.  "My  secret  treasure  is  becoming 
common  property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making."  Indeed,  the  Idyll  was  never 
intended  for  public  knowledge  but  for  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle. 
Ernest  Newman  points  out  in  an  article  in  the  London  Sunday  Times 
that  Wagner  allowed  it  to  be  published  with  great  reluctance  and 
"under  financial  duress." 

In  this  same  article  Mr.  Newman  makes  some  conjectures  about  the 
quartet  which  Wagner  sketched  for  Cosima  at  Starnberg  in  the  summer 
of  1864,  the  time  of  their  secret  union  when  Cosima  was  still  the  wife  of 
Von  Billow.  The  main  theme  of  the  quartet  is  known  to  have  become 
the  main  theme  of  the  Idyll.  Mr.  Newman  decides  that  the  second 
theme  in  the  Idyll,  which  in  the  opera  Briinnhilde  sings  to  the  words 
"O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher,  Hort  der  Welt!"  had  also  its  origin  in  the 
quartet.  "I  lack  the  space  here,"  he  writes,  "to  go  into  all  the  technical 

♦  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  profoundly  influenced  his 
emotional  development,  Paul  Bekker  identifies  Cosima  von  Bfllow  with  Briinnhilde  —  not  the 
Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama,  but  the  very  different  Briinnhilde  whom  Siegfried  aroused  to  a 
g^eat  and  human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through  before  he  could 
express  in  wxy^ic  the  love-story  of  Brtlnnhilde  and  Siegfried,  the  awakeninip  of  Wom^n  by  Man.'* 
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details  that  warrant  this  supposition  —  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  the 
two  melodies  have  obviously  been  framed  to  go  with  each  other  in 
invertible  counterpoint,  a  feature  which  has  no  relevance  to  the  opera, 
but  would  be  vital  in  the  quartet.  Here  I  can  only  point  out  that  this 
discovery  of  the  pre-history  of  the  two  themes  explains  at  last  several 
things  that  have  always  been  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  in  the  third  act  of  the 
opera,  such  as  the  sudden  change  of  Wagner's  procedure  from  the  close 
motive-working  of  the  preceding  (and  following)  pages  to  an  expansive 
lyrical  style,  and  the  frequently  bad  'declamation'  of  this  section,  the 
words  being  sometimes  pulled  out  of  shape  in  a  quite  un-Wagnerian 
way  to  make  them  fit  melodies  that  have  not  run  out  of  them  but  have 
been  superimposed  on  them." 

Mr.  Newman  is  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  lullaby  itself  antedated 
Wagner's  son  Siegfried.  The  little  "quasi  folk  tune,"  the  use  of  which 
in  the  Idyll  he  calls  "a.  curious  and  inexplicable  piece  of  spatchcocking," 
was  written  in  the  "Brown  Book,"  an  intimate  journal  which  Wagner 
intended  for  Cosima  alone,  on  the  last  day  of  1868.  He  remarks  that  this 
cradle  song  "has  therefore  little  basic  connection  with  the  accredited 
hero  of  the  Idyll,  the  baby  Siegfried,  who  was  not  born. . . .  The  heroine 
of  it  was  little  Eva,  who  was  nearly  two  years  old  at  that  time."  This 
would  seem  to  be  taking  due  glory  from  the  eagerly  anticipated  Sieg- 
fried, destined  to  be  born  five  months  later  — June  5,  1869.  Nothing 
would  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Idyll  itself,  a  poem  of  domestic 
felicity  stemming  from  tender  thoughts  of  Cosima,  should  have  taken 
precisely  the  course  it  did.  Such  a  cradle  song  would  be  part  of  it.  Just 
as  Wagner  named  his  first-born  son  after  a  hero  long  associated  with  his 
creative  career,  in  writing  the  Idyll  he  would  have  readily  linked  the 
child  Siegfried,  then  the  center  of  delighted  attention  by  both  parents, 
with  every  fond  association  of  Tribschen." 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1960-1961 

Barber "Die  Natali,"  Choral  Preludes  for  Christmas 

(First  performance  in  New  York)  II    January  4 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major.  Op.  60 

V  April  5 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I    November  30 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

III    February  15 

Dallapiccola Variations  for  Orchestra 

(First  performance  in  New  York)  III    February  15 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  88 

IV    March  8 

Faure "Pell^as  et  M^lisande"  Suite,  Op.  80 

I    November  30 

Honegger Symphony  No.  1 

IV    March  8 

Liszt Piano  Concerto  in  E-fiat  major,  No.  1 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  major.  No.  2 
Soloist:  BYRON  JANIS  V    April  5 

Mendelssohn  .  .  .  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

Soloist:  JAIME  LAREDO  II    January  4 

MiLHAUD Suite  Proven^ale 

II    January  4 

Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamunde" 

III     February  15 

ScHUMAN Symphony  No.  7 

I    November  30 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

II    January  4 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor 
Soloist:  HENRYK  SZERYNG  IV     March  8 

Strauss Interludes  from  the  Opera  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten" 

III    February  15 

Wagner Siegfried  Idyll 

V  April  5 

Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  concert  on  February  15 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


CARNEGIE  HALL 
Seventy-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


I 


Fifth  Afternoon  Concert 

SATURDAY,  April  8,  at  2:30  o'clock 


Program 

Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Mendelssohn Octet  for  Strings,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  20 

I.  Allegro  moderate  ma  con  fuoco 

II.  Andante 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  leggierissimo 

IV.  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Poulenc Gloria,  for  Soprano  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

I.     Gloria  IV.    Domine  fill  unigenite 

II.    Laudamus  Te  V.    Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei 

III.    Domine  Deus  VI.    Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Conductor 

SOLOIST 

ADELE  ADDISON 


Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "GENOVEVA,"  Op.  81 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Bom  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Genoveva,  an  opera  in  four  acts  to  a  text  of  Robert  Reinick  rewritten  by  the 
composer,  was  composed  in  1847  and  first  performed  at  Leipzig,  June  25,  1850.  The 
opera  was  produced  in  various  opera  houses  of  central  Europe  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  It  has  been  rarely  performed  in  the  present  century. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig,  February  25, 
1850,  at  a  pension  fund  concert  conducted  by  Schumann.  It  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 
It  was  first  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  10,  1883. 

The  overture  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

/COMPOSERS  like  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  or  Brahms,  lack- 
^^  ing  a  sufl&cient  instinct  for  the  theater,  sometimes  nourished  secret 
or  avowed  ambitions  to  compose  operas,  that  broad  avenue  to  possible 
fame  and  fortune.  Schubert  made  attempts,  while  the  self-critical 
Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  knew  better  than  to  step  out  of  the  chamber 
or  concert  hall  where  they  were  in  their  own  element.  Schumann  with 
his  literary  turn  of  mind  tried  once  to  achieve  an  opera,  and  put  his 
heart  into  a  single,  protracted  effort.  He  had  written  to  Griepenkerl 
as  early  as  1842,  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer 
as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There's  a  field  for  work."  Schumann 
played  with  thoughts  of  various  famous  subjects  which  have  since  been 
treated  by  others:  Maria  Stuart,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Faust,  the  Nibel- 
ungenlied,  Sakuntala.  When  he  asked  Reinick  in  1847  ^^  make  a 
libretto  out  of  the  drama  of  Genoveva,  he  was  aware  of  Tieck's  drama, 
Leben  und  Tod  der  Heiligen  Genoveva,  and  Hebbel's  drama  Genoveva 
of  1843.  H^  reshaped  Reinick's  libretto  to  his  musical  purposes  and 
called  upon  Hebbel  to  help  solve  his  difficulties,  but  Schumann  in  1847 
was  morose  and  uncommunicative,  and  Hebbel,  visiting  him  in  Dres- 
den, departed  baffled.  Schumann,  who  had  recently  listened  to  a  read- 
ing by  Wagner  of  his  projected  Lohengrin  without  understanding  how 
such  a  text  could  be  set  to  music  at  all,  was  at  last  compelled  to  work 
out  his  own  quite  by  himself. 

According  to  a  tale  in  Voragine's  Golden  Legend  of  the  13th  century, 
retold  by  later  doctors  of  theology,  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  is  plotted  against  in  her  husband's  absence  by  his  steward, 
Golo.  She  is  falsely  accused  of  infidelity,  banished  into  the  forests  and 
only  after  many  years  exonerated.  The  story  of  Schumann's  opera  is 
more  involved  although  still  based  on  the  pique  of  the  central  villain, 
Golo,  when  the  heroine  has  (in  libretto  English)  "resisted  his  amorous 
importunities."  There  are  dire  sub-plots  which  fail  in  the  end  before 
the  abiding  virtues  of  the  steadfast  wife,  Genoveva,  while  Golo  is  at  last 
seen  to  jump  from  a  cliff  in  despair.  Philip  Hale,  discussing  this  opera 
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in  his  program  notes,  decided  that  Schumann,  "a  Romanticist,  did  not 
appreciate  nor  recognize  the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision 
of  the  text,  he  did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters.  Golo  is  an 
ordinary  villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person, 
Siegfried  [the  husband]  is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or 
noble  it  may  be,  lacks  the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic." 
Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Schumann  could  be  intensely  dramatic  in  a 
symphonic  sense  and  that  the  overtures  to  such  works  as  Genoveva  and 
Manfred  attain  their  purposes  with  fine  certainty  and  have  accordingly 
found  a  place  in  concert  halLs.  Mr.  Hale  in  his  interesting  note,  gives 
a  formidable  list  of  composers  who  have  treated  the  subject  of  the 
virtuous  Genevieve,  including  Haydn  (in  an  opera  for  marionettes), 
Piccini,  Hiittenbrenner  (remembered  as  the  friend  of  Schubert),  and 
many  others  long  since  forgotten.  Offenbach  contributed  music  to  "a 
reckless  and  impudent  parody"  produced  in  Paris  in  1867.  "The  censor 
objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the  degradation  of 
the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  a  duet  on  the  ground  that 
the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed."  The  difficulty  was  solved 
when  the  character  of  the  gendarme  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
Schumann  submitted  his  opera  to  Leipzig,  but  was  forced  to  wait 
through  three  years  of  postponements  before  it  was  finally  mounted. 
Much  was  made  of  the  event,  friends  gathered  from  far  and  wide.  The 
retiring  Schumann  was  acutely  embarrassed  at  the  friendly  demonstra- 
tion, especially  when  he  was  dragged  out  upon  the  stage  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  a  laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  his  head. 
There  were  three  performances  and  the  opera  was  shelved. 
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OCTET  FOR  STRINGS,  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  20 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Bom  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Mendelssohn  composed  his  String  Octet  in  1825.  The  parts,  all  individual,  consist 
of  4  violins,  2  violas  and  2  cellos.  It  was  performed  by  the  string  sections  of  this 
Orchestra  November  7,  1885,  and  again  on  November  26,  1920. 

The  composer  made  an  orchestration  of  the  Scherzo  for  London  in  1829,  when  he 
conducted  his  "First"  Symphony  in  C  minor  there  and  inserted  this  in  place  of  the 
existing  third  movement.  The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  pairs,  horns, 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

A  PREFATORY  notc  by  the  composer  on  the  score  of  the  Octet  indicates 
-^"^  the  suitability  of  this  music  for  larger  forces:  "This  Octet  must  be 
played  by  all  instruments  in  symphonic  style.  Pianos  and  fortes  must 
be  strictly  observed  and  more  sharply  emphasized  than  is  usual  in 
pieces  of  this  character." 

The  Octet  is  described  by  Wilhelm  Altmann  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic 
Survey  of  Chamber  Music:  "This  work  in  no  way  suggests  the  hand  of 
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a  youth  of  sixteen,  but  rather  that  of  a  grown  man,  whose  romantic 
and  often  original  ideas  are  set  down  in  beautiful,  perfectly  finished 
form.  Octets  for  wind  instruments  had  of  course  been  popular  ever 
since  Haydn's  day;  and  Spohr  had  already  experimented  with  double 
quartets  in  which  the  second  played  the  part  of  an  accompanying 
rather  than  a  competitive  group.  But  this  octet  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  remains  a  model  of  the  type,  even  though  it  has  not  had  many 
successors;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get  together  in  private  eight  string- 
players.  Each  of  the  eight  instruments  has  justice  done  to  it,  although 
the  seconds  are  not  brought  much  into  prominence  and  the  first  violin 
part  has  the  bravura  of  a  concerto,  the  leader  often  having  his  work 
cut  out  to  hold  his  own  against  the  weight  of  tone  in  the  other  seven. 
The  sea  of  sound  that  rages  through  this  octet  is  very  powerful,  achiev- 
ing, indeed,  quite  an  orchestral  tone  at  times,  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  delicate  soft  passages.  The  extraordinary  freshness  of  invention  is 
a  never-failing  delight,  and  never  is  the  wealth  of  melody  obscured  by 
the  ornamentation,  of  which  free  use  is  made.  The  first  movement 
opens  with  a  vigorous  theme  which  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  and 
syncopations.  This  is  followed  by  a  fanfare-like  subject,  after  which  a 
semiquaver  figure  —  at  first  soft  and  mysterious  but  afterwards  used 
repeatedly  at  full  strength  and  greatly  extended  —  leads  into  the  dreamy 
second  subject.  The  development  section  shows  great  mastery  of  form. 
The  recapitulation  contains  many  a  subtle  variant,  and  the  movement 
ends  with  a  brilliant  coda.  The  richly  ornamented  andante  is  at  first 
tinged  with  melancholy;  the  general  tone  of  the  middle  section  is, 
however,  too  lively  for  the  movement  to  present  as  a  whole  a  sufficiently 
sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  is  definitely  of  a  cheerful 
character;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  sounds  particularly  effective. 
But  the  gem  of  the  piece  is  the  phantom  scherzo,  which  is  played 
staccato  and  pianissimo  throughout,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a  passage  in  Walpurgis-Nacht  of  Goethe's  Faust.  It  was  arranged 
later  for  orchestra  by  the  composer.  It  is  a  forerunner  of  his  music  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  purely  as  a  sound-picture  is  mar- 
vellous. (The  middle  part,  which  also  serves  as  coda,  has  much  affinity 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  scherzo  in  the  string  quartet. 
Op.  13.)  The  working-out  of  the  themes  is  also  most  cleverly  managed 
in  this  scherzo.  A  fugue  with  a  magnificent  subject  forms  the  opening 
of  the  finale,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  introduced  on  the  low 
notes  of  the  cello  and  the  second  viola,  it  does  not  always  sound  satis- 
factory and  is  often  too  orchestral  in  effect.*  The  scherzo  is  repeated 
here  in  its  original  key,  and  the  movement  closes  with  a  very  effective 
and  melodious  coda." 


*  Of.  similar  procedure  in  the  earlier  piano  sextet,  also  in  the  string  quartet,  Op.  12. 
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In  April,  1829,  the  youthful  Mendelssohn  bade  a  tender  good-by  to 
his  father  and  his  sister  Rebecca  at  Hamburg,  and  sailed  for  England. 
It  was  the  first  stretch  of  a  period  of  extended  traveling  in  which  he 
was  not  only  to  give  concerts,  but  to  see  the  world  and  "form  his 
character  and  manners."  The  twenty-year-old  Berliner,  after  recovering 
from  an  exhausting  voyage  across  a  churned-up  channel  and  seeing  the 
sights  of  London  under  the  tutelage  of  Moscheles,  made  his  first  public 
appearance  before  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  Argyll 
rooms  on  May  25.  Old  John  Cramer  "led  him  to  the  piano  as  if  he 
were  a  young  lady,"  reports  Moscheles.  Felix  also  conducted  his  "First" 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (which  he  had  composed  in  1824),  substituting, 
however,  the  Scherzo  from  his  String  Octet  for  the  minuet  and  trio.  He 
had  made  an  orchestral  score  of  the  Scherzo  for  the  occasion.  He  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  (much  to  the  gratification  of  the  aspir- 
ing musician,  whose  music  had  had  a  mixed  reception  recently  in 
Berlin)  and  the  Scherzo  "was  obstinately  encored  against  his  wish" 
(again  according  to  Moscheles).  Mendelssohn  afterwards  presented  the 
score  of  the  Symphony  to  the  Society.  The  orchestrated  Scherzo  was 
acquired  by  Novello  and  Co.,  and  first  published  by  them  in  1911.  The 
Scherzo,  "sempre  pianissimo  e  leggiero,"  is  a  score  of  characteristically 
delicate  point  and  grace. 

The  sympathetic  and  understanding  Fanny  gives  her  impressions  of 
her  brother's  early  Scherzo: 

"Only  to  me  did  he  tell  what  he  had  in  mind.  The  whole  piece 
should  be  played  staccato  and  pianissimo:  The  peculiar  tremulous 
shuddering,  the  light  flashing  mordents,  all  is  new,  strange,  and  yet  so 
interesting,  so  intimate,  that  one  feels  near  the  world  of  ghosts,  lightly 
borne  aloft;  yes,  one  might  take  in  hand  a  broomstick,  to  follow  better 
the  aerial  crowd.  At  the  end,  the  first  violin  flutters  upward,  light  as 
a  feather  —  and  all  vanishes  away." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

POULENCS  STYLE  — A  PORTRAIT 
By  Henri  Hell 

(Quoted  from  "Francis  Poulenc"  Grove  Press  Inc.,  New  York,  i960) 


'T^HE  art  of  Poulenc  is  in  the  best  sense  the  art  of  a  natural  composer. 
-■'  Affinities  it  has,  or  rather  had  when  the  first  works  appeared, 
notably  with  Stravinsky,  Satie,  Moussorgsky  and  Chabrier,  but  there 
are  few  composers  today  presenting  such  an  unmistakable  profile. 
Abstract  theories  are  unknown  to  him,  nor  has  he  any  use  for  the 
coldly  calculated  mathematics  of  music.  Instinct  is  his  guide  —  a  purely 
musical  instinct  and  as  independent  as  the  instinct  of  Debussy.    His 
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individuality  was  at  once  declared  in  the  earliest  of  his  works,  and 
gradually  a  world  of  his  own  has  been  marked  out  and  described. 

There  have  been  few  blind  alleys,  and  even  from  these,  the  Pro- 
menades and  the  Poimes  de  Ronsard,  Poulenc  has  quickly  extracted 
himself.  Les  Biches,  the  first  important  work,  contains  hardly  a  hint  of 
the  generous  lyrical  vein  of  the  first  Eluard  songs  and  the  religious 
works.  The  Litanies  mark  the  opening  of  what  seems  to  be  the  lyrical 
period;  and  in  recent  years  several  much  larger  works  have  been  pro- 
duced, beginning  with  Les  Animaux  modeles  and  leading  to  The 
Carmelites. 

On  the  technical  plane  Poulenc's  music  is  strictly  diatonic,  for  the 
reason  that  the  main  feature  of  his  art  is  his  melodic  gift.  Almost  every- 
thing he  has  written  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  inspired  by  the 
purely  melodic  associations  of  the  human  voice.  Development  in  his 
music  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  succession  of  melodies,  and  in 
these  successions  he  has  kept  alive  the  beautiful  and  almost  forgotten 
art  of  modulation.  In  his  predominantly  harmonic  writing  he  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  choice  of  key.  Clarity  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  his 
texture,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  his  sense  of  the  orchestra,  where 
from  work  to  work  he  has  used  a  variety  of  palettes.  Purely  picturesque 
effects  and  doublings  are  hardly  ever  to  be  found. 

A  remarkable  pianist,  Poulenc  composes  at  the  keyboard.  His  piano 
works  are  numerous,  but  curiously  enough  the  best  of  his  piano  writing 
is  in  the  accompaniments  to  the  songs.  His  conception  of  the  piano  is 
either  of  a  percussive  instrument,  or  of  the  piano  which  is  not  far 
removed  from  its  ancestor  the  harpsichord. 

Over  a  hundred  songs  form  the  most  significant  department  of  his 
work.  An  instinctive  feeling  for  the  human  voice,  together  with  an 
acute  sense  of  musical  prosody,  underlie  this  inspired  output.  His 
choral  works  similarly  show  the  composer  at  his  best,  the  layout  of  the 
voices  being  based  on  an  innate  understanding  of  all  that  the  human 
voice  can  be  made  to  yield.  One  can  say  no  more  than  that  Poulenc 
writes  for  voices  with  the  mastery  displayed  by  Bart6k  in  his  writing 
for  strings. 


Nothing  makes  a  woman  more  feminine,  more  attractive 
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GLORIA,  FOR  Soprano  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
By  Francis  Poulenc 

Born  in  Paris,  January  7,  1899 


This  score  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It 
was  composed  between  May,  1959  and  June,  i960. 

This  piece  on  a  tape  recording  made  for  the  purpose  will  be  submitted  for  award 
to  the  American  International  Music  Fund. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  2  English 
horns,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

A  less  known  but  important  aspect  of  Poulenc's  art  is  his  religious 
-^~*'  music,  which  indeed  reveals  a  distinct  duality  in  the  composer. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  the  fervent  Catholicism  in  his  father's  family 
—  his  uncle  Joseph  was  an  abb6.  His  choral  works  are  for  the  most 
part  settings  of  religious  texts.  The  following  are  composed  a  cappella: 
an  earlier  Mass,  in  G  major  (1937),  Quatre  motets  pour  un  temps 
de  penitence  (1938-1939),  Exultate  Deo  (1941),  Salve  Regina  (1941), 
Quatre  petites  prieres  (1948),  Quatre  motets  pour  le  temps  de  Noel 
(1952),  Ave,  verum  corpus  (for  three  female  voices,  1952).  Litanies  a 
la  Vierge  noire,  with  organ,  was  composed  in  1936.  The  Stabat  Mater 
of  1950  calls  for  a  soprano  solo  and  an  orchestral  accompaniment  as 
does  the  new  Gloria. 

This  setting  of  the  Gloria  text  is  in  six  parts  with  an  alternation  of 
full  chorus  and  a  chorus  reduced  by  half.  It  is  composed  with  a  free 
rhythmic  beat. 

I.     Gloria 
Maestoso 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 
Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis 

II.  Laudamus  Te 
Tris  vif  et  joyeux 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te 
Adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te 
Gratias  agimus  tibi  gloriam  tuam 
Propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam 
Laudamus  te 

III.  Domine  Deus 
Tris  lent  et  calme 

(Soprano  and  Chorus) 

Domine  Deus,  rex  caelestis 

Pater  omnipotens 

Rex  caelestis,  Deus  pater 

Pater  omnipotens,  Deus  pater 

Gloria 
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IV.     Domine  fili  unigenite 
Trbs  vite  et  joyeux 
Domine  fili  unigenite 
Jesu  Christe 

V.     Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei 
Tris  lent;  Plus  allant 
(Soprano  and  Chorus) 
Domine  Deus,  agnus  Dei 
Filius  patris,  rex  caelestis 
Qui  toUis  peccata  mundi 
Miserere  nobis 
Suscipe  deprecationem  nostram 

VI.     Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris 
Maestoso 
(Soprano  and  Chorus) 
Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris 
Miserere  nobis 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  Dominus,  Amen 
Qui  sedes  tu  solus  altissimus,  Jesu  Christe, 
Cum  Sancto  Spiritu,  in  gloria  Dei  patris.  Amen 

The  earlier  Mass,  in  G  major,  is  named  by  Henri  Hell  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  Poulenc  as  "one  of  his  principal  works."  He  composed  it  at 
Anost  in  the  Morvan  Mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
memory  of  his  father.  "The  purity  of  the  serene  music,"  according  to 


TANGLEWOOD 


The  Berkshire  Festival  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
has  been  extended  to  seven  weeks  for  the  season 
of  1961  (July  7  -  August  20) .  The  Festival  is  held 

at  Tanglewood  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  concurrently  with  the  Orchestra's 
school,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

For  full  information,  please  address 
Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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this  writer,  "suggests  the  composer's  almost  human  conception  of  God. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  flamboyant  examples  of  religious 
music  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  beautiful  Mass,  recalling  the 
unadorned  architecture  of  the  Romanesque  church,  requires  nothing 
but  the  unaccompanied  choir  to  make  its  telling  effects  of  fervor  and 
simplicity."  It  is  therefore  notable  that  the  new  setting  of  the  Mass 
ritual  is  in  contrast  as  regards  the  forces  used. 

In  a  preface  to  the  book  by  Henri  Hell,  Edward  Lockspeiser  makes 
special  mention  of  the  religious  music.  "The  simple  fervor  that 
emanates  from  these  intensely  lyrical  works  has  also  a  more  intimate 
and  homely  appeal.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  pure-of-heart  composer 
who,  even  now,  has  no  intention  of  forsaking  his  'adorable  mauvaise 
musique/  crosses  the  religious  boundary  in  the  spirit  of  the  juggler 
performing  his  tricks  before  the  Virgin  at  Notre  Dame.  But  more 
often,  in  the  Litanies  and  particularly  the  Stabat  Mater,  the  most 
expansive  of  these  works,*  ...  a  remarkable  and  telling  simplicity 
comes  into  Catholic  religious  music  again.  If  pressed  for  an  analogy, 
I  should  look  to  the  ingenuous  Sainte  Th^r^se  of  Lisieux  perhaps,  the 
'Little  Flower,'  playing  with  her  ball.  It  is  music  in  which,  as  Jean 
Cocteau  said  of  a  distinguished  humorist  who  found  salvation  in  the 
Church,  'U esprit  chez  lui  rejoignit  VEsprit/  "  Mr.  Lockspeiser  also 
calls  attention  to  ''The  Carmelites,  the  opera  of  devout  Roman  Catholic 
inspiration  illustrating  the  manifestation  of  Grace,  and  having  as  its 
principal  theme  the  wrestlings  of  an  ingenuous  soul  with  fear,"  and 
here  "the  heart  of  this  master  ironist  has  in  the  end  triumphed." 

*  The  author  had  presumbly  not  seen  the  manuscript  of  the  new  Gloria  when  he  wrote  these 
words. 

[copyrighted] 


FRANCIS  POULENC 

■pouLENc's  mother,  n^e  Jenny  Royer,  may  have  been  accountable  for 
•^  the  pleasure-loving  side  of  his  art  —  she  was  a  pianist,  and  led  him 
into  the  delights  of  the  great  Romantics  and  such  lesser  ones  as  Grieg 
or  Anton  Rubinstein.  What  he  later  called  their  adorable  mauvaise 
musique  became  the  butts  for  his  unbarbed  wit. 

Poulenc  "adored"  Schubert's  Lieder,  however,  without  reservation. 
He  was  much  attracted  by  Debussy  in  his  boyhood  search  for  new  ways. 
He  took  piano  lessons  from  Ricardo  Vines,  an  intriguing  character 
who,  while  not  neglecting  the  keyboard  instruction,  led  him  into  the 
music  of  Ravel  and  Stravinsky  and  introduced  him  to  two  musicians 
among  others  who  were  to  become  his  closer  associates  —  Georges  Auric 
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and  Erik  Satie.  After  the  First  World  War,  which  committed  him  to 
a  course  of  anti-aircraft  training,  he  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Parisian  avant-garde  by  virtue  of  a  number  of  striking  piano  pieces  and 
songs.  He  found  himself  (with  Auric)  a  younger  member  of  the 
"Groupe  des  Six."  With  them  he  frequented  music  halls  and  circuses, 
drawn  by  the  frank  and  unpretentious  allure  of  popular  music,  but 
holding  a  sort  of  sophisticated  aloofness  from  its  basic  cheapness.  An 
instance  of  this  attitude  is  a  "fox-trot"  which  Auric  wrote  under  the 
excitement  of  a  first  experience  of  jazz.  Mistrusting  his  own  impulse, 
he  renamed  the  piece  "Adieu  New  York" 

A  first  (and  last)  joint  effort  of  the  six  (but  not  including  Durey) 
was  the  Ballet,  Les  Maries  de  la  Tour  Eiffel,  produced  in  1921  by  the 
Swedish  Ballet  in  Paris.  At  that  time  Poulenc  first  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Charles  Koechlin,  who  realized  the  limitations  as  well  as 
the  distinction  of  his  talents,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  composition 
of  a  cappella  music.  In  1923,  Poulenc  composed  a  ballet  for  Diaghilev: 
Les  Biches.  There  was  a  sharp  division  of  opinion,  but  the  piece  had 
plenty  of  attention,  and  now  all  Paris  became  at  least  aware  of  Poulenc. 
There  was  one  unfortunate  result  —  a  rupture  with  Satie.  The  critic 
Louis  Laloy,  a  dedicated  champion  of  Debussy,  made  much  of  Les 
Biches  and  likewise  Auric's  Ballet,  Les  Fdcheux,  and  befriended  the  two 
young  men.  Satie,  never  a  reasonable  person,  became  jealous  and  angry. 
Auric  and  Poulenc  apparently  indulged  in  a  bit  of  tactless  humor  which 
made  the  break  final.  Poulenc  has  always  looked  back  with  regret  at 
what  seemed  an  unnecessary  end  of  a  special  friendship. 

Poulenc's  listed  songs  date  from  1919  to  1956,  and  his  piano  works, 
also  numerous,  cover  a  similar  period.  His  choral  works  are  mostly 
settings  of  religious  texts  and  are  mostly  a  cappella.  His  chamber 
music  favors  wind  combinations,  but  also  includes  sonatas  for  violin, 
for  cello,  and  for  flute,  each  with  piano.  He  composed  a  harpsichord 
concerto  (Concert  champetre)  for  Wanda  Landowska,  an  Aubade  for 
piano  and  orchestra  with  a  part  for  a  dancer,  the  concerto  for  two 
pianos,  and  a  concerto  for  single  piano  and  orchestra  (the  latter  given 
its  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra).  Orchestral 
works  include  a  Sinfonietta,  and  suites  from  two  ballets,  Les  Biches, 
and  Les  Animaux  modeles,  both  arranged  in  1940.  The  three  operas 
are  more  recent:  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias  (1944),  Dialogues  des 
Carmelites  (1956),  and  La  Voix  humaine  (i960).  There  is  incidental 
and  film  music. 

J.  N.  B. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1960-1961 

Bach Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 

I     December  3 

Bartok Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  II    January  7 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

II    January  7 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

IV     March  11 

Mendelssohn    Octet  for  Strings,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  20 

V  April  8 

MiLHAUD La  Creation  du  Monde 

IV     March  n 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

Soloist:  MONIQUE  HAAS  I     Decembers 

Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

III     February  18 

Piston Three  New  England  Sketches 

I    December  3 

PouLENC Gloria,  for  Soprano  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA  and  ADELE  ADDISON 

(First  performance  in  New  York)  V     April  8 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

III     February  18 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  Op.  63 
Soloist:  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  IV     March  11 

Ravel Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 

Soloist:  MONIQUE  HAAS  I     Decembers 

Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

V  April  8 

Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor.  Op.  3,  No.  1 1 

II    January  7 

Wagner Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

III    February  18 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  concert  on  February  18 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  conies 
to  New  York  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:05  overWQXR...  where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
station  of  The  New  York  Times. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


First  Program 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  December  2,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 

Overture 
Bourr^es  I  and  II 
Gavotte 
Minuet 
Rejouissance 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Romance 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Piston .  Three  New  England  Sketches 

I.    Seaside 

II.     Summer  Evening 
III.    Mountains 

Ravel Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 

(In  one  movement) 

SOLOIST 

MONIQUE  HAAS 

Mme.  Haas  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP.— Saint. 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only— Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 


®RCA\ICTOR 
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SUITE  NO.  4  IN  D  MAJOR 

By  JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  Suite  is  scored  for  3  oboes,  bassoon,  3  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  There 
is  in  each  of  the  suites  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

tjach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the  period 
■^-^  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they 
may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them 
in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  con- 
ducted from  the  years  1729  to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instru- 
mental music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only 
patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he 
could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavichord,  the  inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the 
Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of 
his  manuscripts  and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said 
"a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been 
preserved  for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo 
period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of 
strength  and  grace." 

[copyrighted] 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Written  in  1785,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  its  composer  on 
February  11  of  that  year. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston,  according  to  available  records,  was  at  a  Theodore 
Thomas  concert,  October  8,  1870.  There  was  another  performance  by  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  on  the  following  January  5.  Anna  Mehlig  was  the  soloist  on 
both  occasions.  The  last  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the 
Orchestra  before  this  season  was  45  years  ago!  The  Concerto  was  played  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1886,  when  Mrs.  H.  A.  A.  Beach  was  soloist,  and  on  April  23,  1915,  when 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  was  soloist.*  The  orchestral  accompaniment  requires  1  flute, 
2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Mme.  Haas  will  play  the  cadenzas  of  Beethoven  in  the  present  performance. 

li  yTozART  countcd  upon  the  Lenten  season  in  Vienna,  when  the 
^^^  theatres  were  closed,  as  a  favorable  time  to  give  concerts  and 
obtain  a  long  and  profitable  list  o£  subscribers,  and  thought  nothing 
of  preparing  a  new  score,  usually  a  concerto,  for  each  weekly  concert. 
At  the  first  (February  1 1)  of  the  series  which  were  given  in  the  season 
of  1785  on  the  Mehlgrube,  he  brought  forward  this  concerto  in  D 
minor. 

Mozart's  father,  who  was  in  Vienna  and  of  course  heard  the  concert, 
wrote  afterwards  about  it  to  his  daughter  Marianne  at  Salzburg.  He 
had  visited  the  copyist  with  Wolfgang  on  the  eve  of  the  concert  and 
found  him  still  at  work  upon  the  parts.  Mozart  therefore  could  not 
even  try  over  the  final  rondo,  for  he  had  barely  time  to  read  the 
copyist's  script  for  final  correction. 

"A  great  number  of  persons  of  rank  were  assembled,"  wrote  Leopold 
of  the  affair  itself.  "The  concert  was  incomparable,  the  orchestra  most 
excellent.  In  addition  to  the  symphonies,  a  female  singer  from  the 
Italian  theatre  sang  two  arias,  and  then  came  the  magnificent  new 
clavier  concerto  by  Wolfgang." 

This  Concerto  is  the  eighteenth  in  order  of  the  twenty-five  original 


*  This  Concerto  has  been  played  on  several  occasions  in  the  shorter  series  of  this  Orchestra 
or  on  tour.  The  last  was  at  a  Tuesday  evening  concert,  November  6,  1956,  when  Clara  Haskil 
was  the  soloist.  It  was  perfornaed  at  the  Cambridge  Concerts  on  February  9,  1922,  when 
Myra  Hess,  then  little  known,  was  the  soloist. 


^eolian=^feinner  (J^rgan  Companj> 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Director 
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piano  concertos  which  Mozart  composed,  exclusive  of  those  for  two 
and  for  three  pianofortes. 

The  first  of  Mozart's  two  concertos  in  the  minor  is  unique  in 
character  among  them  all.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  resemble  the  piano 
concertos  of  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  minor  mode.  (Mozart  had  written 
two  of  his  string  quartets  in  D  minor,  the  early  K.  173  and  K.  421  in 
1783,  the  second  of  the  Haydn  set.)  Quartets  were  for  musicians  who 
knew,  concertos  a  bid  for  general  applause  from  hearers  who  expected 
to  be  pleasantly  entertained.  Yet  there  is  no  record  of  protest  over 
this  one.  It  was  bound  to  appeal  to  the  nineteenth  century  for  it  had 
what  the  nineteenth  century  sought  —  open  pathos,  dynamic  range, 
conflict  of  mood,  sudden  contrast.  There  is  no  note  for  note  similarity 
with  Beethoven  —  there  are  no  parts  Beethoven  could  have  written. 
But  the  Beethoven  of  the  stormy  piano  sonatas  may  have  been  stirred 
by  it  —  we  know  that  he  was  fond  of  this  concerto,  for  he  supplied  his 
own  cadenzas. 

The  orchestral  prelude  opens  softly  but  ominously,  and  accumulates 
power  in  this  portentous  mood  to  a  climax  in  the  same  "march" 
rhythm  which  had  opened  four  previous  concertos  (K.  415,  451,  456, 
459),  but  here  it  becomes  sinister.  A  theme  in  plaintive  descending 
appoggiatura  by  the  oboes  is  swept  aside.  The  pianist  enters  with  a 
new  theme,  gentle  and  pleading,  setting  up  a  struggle  between  this  and 
the  orchestral  threat  of  violence.  The  piano  makes  the  orchestral  mood 
more  stormy  by  swelling  the  sonority  with  agitated  figures.  No  mere 
by-play  of  scales  and  arpeggios  here.  The  movement  ends  darkly.  The 
thesis  of  irreconcilability  sits  strangely  on  this  composer.  The  middle 
movement  is  based  on  a  placid,  strophic  melody  in  B-flat  major,  as  if 
the  troubled  discourse  must  be  relieved  by  "romance."  On  the  other 
hand,  whether  to  make  the  whole  work  congruous  or  to  maintain  its 
duality,  the  composer  interrupts  his  idyl  with  a  section  as  stormy  as 
the  first  movement,  although  thematically  different.  The  finale  is  less 
tragic,  but  the  D  minor  persists,  the  orchestra  developing  into  sudden 
threatening  chords  through  chromatic  modulation,  the  piano  again 
serving  both  to  restore  tranquillity  and  to  dispel  it.  At  last  a  joyous 
D  major  is  established,  the  trumpets  and  horns  which  had  served  to 
strengthen  dark  chords  now  gleam  forth  with  their  more  usual  bright 
orchestral  colors.  [copyrighted] 


MONIQUE  HAAS 

Mme.  Monique  Haas,  the  French  pianist  who  is  taking  part  in  this 
week's  concerts,  is  making  her  first  tour  of  the  United  States.  Mme. 
Haas  is  a  first  prize  graduate  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  she 
studied  with  Lazare  Levy.  She  has  toured  European  centers,  Russia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Australia. 
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THREE  NEW  ENGLAND  SKETCHES 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Suite  was  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival,  and  there 
performed  on  October  23,  1959.  Paul  Paray,  who  conducted  the  Detroit  Orchestra 
on  that  occasion,  subsequently  introduced  the  work  in  his  orchestra's  own  city. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 
glockenspiel,  wood  block,  tam-tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 

TT TALTER  PisTON,  who  retired  last  summer  from  the  faculty  of  the 
^  ^  Music  Department  at  Harvard  University,  has  by  no  means  ceased 
to  compose.  A  commission  by  the  Ford  Foundation  has  resulted  in  his 
Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  will  be  performed  by  Joseph  Fuchs  in 
Pittsburgh  on  October  28  and  by  other  orchestras  with  the  same  soloist. 
A  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  has  been  composed  for  the  duo-pianists 
Melville  Stecher  and  Norman  Horowitz.  A  commission  granted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  has  resulted  in  a  new  Symphony 
(his  Seventh),  now  nearly  completed,  and  to  be  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  and  on  tour  (probably  includ- 
ing a  performance  in  Boston  on  March  22).  A  Symphonic  Prelude  was 
commissioned  by  the  Association  of  Women's  Committees  for  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  and  will  be  performed  in  Cleveland  under  the 
direction  of  George  Szell  on  April  20. 

When  Mr.  Piston  addressed  his  New  England  Sketches  to  an  initial 
New  England  audience,  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  he  was  neither 
summoning  general  impressions  of  our  landscape  nor  reviving  past 
tendencies  toward  program  music.    He  wrote: 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

PIANIST -TEACHER 


143  LONGWOOD  AVE. 
BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259 


R.  M.  LIGHT  &  CO. 
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DUTCH  AND 
FLEMISH  DRAWINGS 

Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries 
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421  Beacon  Street 
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"The  work  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival  is 
not  a  symphony,  although  the  evolution  of  its  musical  thought  is  rather 
symphonic  in  character,  and  a  full  symphony  orchestra  is  employed. 

"It  is  called  'Three  New  England  Sketches,'  and  the  three  movements 
are:  I,  'Seaside';  II,  'Summer  Evening';  III,  'Mountains.'  These  pro- 
grammatic titles  serve  in  a  broad  sense  to  tell  the  source  of  the  impres- 
sions, reminiscences,  even  dreams,  that  pervaded  the  otherwise  musical 
thoughts  of  one  New  England  composer. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  it  is  unlikely,  that  the  musical 
message  received  by  an  individual  listener  should  result  in  impressions 
and  recollections  similar  to  those  felt  by  the  composer,  since  all  extra- 
musical  ideas  except  those  of  the  most  elementary  sort  must  arise  from 
one's  personal  background  and  experience.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
expressive  universality  of  music. 

"The  Sketches  are  not  intended  as  descriptive  or  representational 
tone  painting,  and  any  chance  impressions  of  realism  or  specific  refer- 
ence come  as  incidents  in  the  act  of  composition.  This  act  may  be 
described  here,  prosaically,  as  the  controlled  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  two  or  three  short  musical  motives." 

[copyrighted] 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  FOR  THE  LEFT  HAND 

By  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Composed  in  1931,  Ravel's  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand  was  first  performed 
on  January  6,  1932,  in  Vienna.  Paul  Wittgenstein,  the  one-armed  pianist  who  com- 
missioned the  work,  was  the  soloist  in  this  and  subsequent  performances  in  other 
cities  including  Paris  on  January  17,  1933,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Again 
Mr.  Wittgenstein  played  the  part  in  the  first  American  performance,  which  was  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  9,  1934.  This  Orchestra  introduced 
the  Concerto  in  New  York  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month.  The  Concerto 
was  repeated  on  November  12,  1937,  and  on  this  occasion  the  soloist  was  Jacques 
Fevrier.*  This  pianist  performed  the  work  in  Paris  on  March  19  of  that  season  when 
Charles  Munch  conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:    3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  2   bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 

3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  large  drum,  wood 
block,  tam-tam,  timpani,  harp,  piano  solo,  and  strings. 

"p  AVEL  was  at  work  upon  his  Piano  Concerto  in  G  when  he  was  asked 
-■^^  by  the  Austrian  pianist  Paul  Wittgenstein  to  compose  a  concerto 
for  the  left  hand  alone.  Paul  Wittgenstein,  born  in  Vienna  in  1887, 
a  promising  pianist  and  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky,  lost  his  right  arm  at 
the  Russian  front  in  World  War  I.  After  the  war  he  continued  his 
career  and,  lacking  a  sufficient  repertory,  commissioned  music  from 
Joseph  Labor  (his  teacher),  Richard  Strauss,  Korngold,   Ravel,   Pro- 

kofieff,  Hindemith,  Britten,  and  others  for  left  hand  alone  or  with 
orchestra. 

Ravel,  who  habitually  composed  with  prolonged  and  painstaking 
care  and  who  gave  much  of  his  time  to  his  Concerto  in  G,  began  and 
completed  the  Concerto  for  Left  Hand  within  a  year  and  with  little 
interruption.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  and  colleague,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi: 

"Planning  the  two  piano  concertos  simultaneously  was  an  interesting 
experience.  The  one  in  which  I  shall  appear  as  the  interpreter  is  a 
Concerto  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word:  I  mean  that  it  is  written  very 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of  Mozart  and  Saint-Saens.  The 
music  of  a  Concerto  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  light-hearted  and 
brilliant,  and  not  aim  at  profundity  or  at  dramatic  effects.  It  has  been 
said  of  certain  great  classics  that  their  Concertos  were  written  not  'for,' 
but  'against'  the  piano.  I  heartily  agree.  I  had  intended  to  entitle  this 
Concerto  'Divertissement.'  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no 
need  to  do  so,  because  the  very  title  'Concerto'  should  be  sufficiently 
clear. 

"The  Concerto  for  left  hand  alone  is  very  different.  It  contains 
many  jazz  effects,  and  the  writing  is  not  so  light.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  it  is  essential  to  give  the  impression  of  a  texture  no  thinner  than 

*  Jacques  Fevrier  is  the  son  of  the  Parisian  composer,  Henri  Fevrier. 
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that  of  a  part  written  for  both  hands.  For  the  same  reason,  I  resorted 
to  a  style  that  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  more  solemn  kind  of 
traditional  Concerto.  A  special  feature  is  that  after  a  first  section  in 
this  traditional  style,  a  sudden  change  occurs  and  the  jazz  music  begins. 
Only  later  does  it  become  manifest  that  the  jazz  music  is  built  on  the 
same  theme  as  the  opening  part." 

Later  he  wrote  to  another  friend: 

"The  time  is  flying  ...  I  have  just  finished  correcting  the  orchestra- 
tion for  the  Concerto  for  the  left  hand.  Thus  I  have  only  two  months 
and  a  half  left  to  finish  the  other  —  it's  terrifying  to  think  about  it. 
I  don't  sleep  more  than  six  hours,  usually  less.  My  only  distraction  is 
walking  [the  English  word]  between  seven  and  eight  before  dinner. 
Now  I  am  going  to  lose  another  two  days  on  account  of  a  concert  at 
the  Conservatory,  where  I  have  to  conduct  Bolero  and  accompany 
Les  Madecasses." 

The  Concerto  is  short;  its  parts  are  combined  into  one  movement 
(Lento;  andante;  allegro;  tempo  primo). 

Ravel,  with  his  characteristic  craft  for  effect,  reveals  bit  by  bit  the 
circumscribed  possibilities  of  his  soloist,  withholding  for  a  considerable 
time  the  blending  of  piano  and  orchestra.  The  orchestra  alone  (lento) 
first  makes  a  complete  exposition;  the  principal  theme  first  stated  by 
the  contra-bassoon  is  taken  up  by  the  other  wood  winds,  the  brass,  and 
finally  the  violins.  There  follows  a  cadenza  in  which  the  pianist  gives 
out  the  theme  to  a  setting  of  chord  chains,  arpeggios,  pedal  notes,  and 
chromatic  scales.  The  orchestra  and  the  piano  are  heard  alternately, 
but  are  not  really  joined  until  a  short  andante,  when  the  piano  sup- 
ports the  melody  as  sung  by  the  English  horn.  An  allegro  in  6/8 
rhythm  follows  in  which  the  piano  in  turn  takes  up  the  theme  (a  sort 
of  tarantella)  quasi  ''spiccato/'  against  light  and  staccato  chords  in 
the  orchestra.  At  last,  soloist  and  orchestra  are  closely  intermingled, 
with  alternate  emphasis.  There  is  a  return  of  the  initial  subject  and 
tempo,  the  orchestra  now  rising  to  its  fullest  power  in  a  large  climax. 
There  immediately  follows  a  final  cadenza  in  which  the  utmost  is 
exacted  of  five  fingers.  Over  wide  arpeggios  is  superimposed  the  prin- 
cipal theme  which  must  be  played,  by  necessity,  with  the  thumb  and 
second  finger  (Henry  Pruni^res,  listening  to  the  first  Parisian  perform- 
ance, could  hardly  believe  that  two  hands  were  not  playing  —  at  times 
he  could  imagine  four).   There  is  a  concerted  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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'^It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
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I.     Maestoso 
II.    Largo 
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Bartok Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderato 

II.     Lento;  Adagio  religioso;  Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms *Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP. — Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only—  Ravel:  Daphnis  and  ChJoe. 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR  FOR  STRINGS,  Op.  3,  No.   11 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 
Born  about  1675  in  Venice;  died  in  Vienna,  July,  1741* 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  published  by  Vivaldi  as 
Opus  3,  under  the  title  L'Estro  armonico  (Harmonic  Fervor).  They  appeared  in 
Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi  wrote 
these  concertos  for  string  groups.  In  the  present  performances  a  harpsichord 
continuo  is  used.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  11,  has  been  variously  edited, 
notably  by  Alexander  Siloti,  who  added  winds. 

The  concerto  in  this  arrangement  was  the  opening  number  on  Serge  Koussevitzky's 
first  program  in  America  — at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  October  10-11,  1924. 

'T^HE  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  based  on  broad  arpeggios 
"^  and  runs  against  sonorous  chords.  It  is  followed  by  a  fugal  allegro. 
The  second  movement  is  an  even-flowing  largo  in  6/8  rhythm,  subdued 
and  contemplative,  and  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  movements. 
The  final  Allegro  again  develops  fast,  supple  figurations,  mostly  by 
the  violins,  roundly  supported  by  successions  of  chords. 

This  concerto  bears  its  story  of  neglect,  confusion  and  restitution. 
The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so  little  known  and  regarded  that  when, 
a  century  after  his  death,  a  score  was  unearthed  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  it  was  recognized  as  Vivaldi's  own. 

The  history  of  the  misapplication  is  this:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
probably  in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar  period,  evidently  copied  the 
score,  according  to  a  way  he  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the 
Italian  master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on  the  harpsichord  or 
organ.  Bach  arranged  this  concerto  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and 
pedal.  In  about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came  to  the 
light  of  day  in  the  Prussian  Staatshihliothekj  and  the  concerto  was  cir- 
culated once  more  in  the  world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrange- 
ment. It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters  Edition  at 
Leipzig,  not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even  as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
but  as  the  work  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is 
explained  by  the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The  cover  is  missing, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and 

*  The  date  of  birth  is  unknown  except  that  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  1678,  since 
Vivaldi  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in  1703,  twenty-five  being  the  minimum  age  for  this  office. 
The  date  of  his  death  certificate  in  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  in  Vienna  is  July  28,  1741. 


^eolian=^kinner  d^rgan  Companj* 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Director 
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unmistakable  script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled 
writing  of  Bach's  eldest  son:  "Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  this: 
''Manu  mei  Patris  descriptum."  Herr  Griepenkerl  took  the  line  "Copied 
by  the  hand  of  my  father"  on  its  face  value  and  supposed  the  concerto 
to  be  the  original  work  of  Friedemann  Bach,  not  questioning  why  the 
elder  Bach  should  trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his 
assumption  by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly  in  the  style  of 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  just  as  plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a 
long  and  wide  vogue  and  further  appeared  in  an  arrangement  for  piano 
by  August  Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  authorship  was 
established.  Max  Schneider  made  the  correction  in  the  Bach  Jahrbuch 
of  that  year.* 

This  miscarriage  of  authorship  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Concerto  had  been  published  in  Holland  while  the  composer  was  alive 
(by  Roger  et  le  Cene,  about  1714  or  1716).  It  is  characteristic  of  a 
general  and  enduring  unconcern  about  the  manuscripts  of  early  Italian 
music,  Vivaldi's  included.  A  large  number  of  Vivaldi's  manuscripts 
have  lain  untouched  for  many  years  in  Dresden,  and  there  are  more  in 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Schwerin.  It  could  be  said  that  Central  European 
scholars  have  been  more  assiduous  about  bringing  to  light  from  their 
archives  music  of  their  own  people.  But  it  must  in  fairness  be  added 
that  an  even  greater  number  of  Vivaldi's  manuscripts  have  lain  in  two 
large  collections  in  Turin,  and  smaller  ones  at  Naples  and  other  Italian 
cities,  without  any  evidence  of  interest  among  his  countrymen  —  until 
recent  years. 

Special  research,  spurred  by  an  increasing  eagerness  for  the  music  of 
the  Baroque  and  pre-Baroque,  has  resulted  in  collected  editions  of  the 
works  of  Monteverdi,  Purcell,  Lulli,  Couperin,  and  Rameau.  Vivaldi, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  time  in  Venice,  Padua  and  Vienna,  was 
adversely  criticized  somewhat  later,  the  opinion  of  such  experts  as 
Burney  and  Hawkins  placing  him  second  to  his  predecessor  in  music 
for  the  violin,  Arcangelo  Corelli,  reproaching  him  for  such  violinistic 
descriptive  embroidery  as  was  to  be  found  in  The  Four  Seasons,  With 
the  advent  of  the  18th  century  symphonies  and  19th  century  Roman- 
ticism, music  in  the  outmoded  concerto  grosso  style  had  little  attention. 
Our  renascence  of  "classicism,"  if  such  it  may  be  called,  has  brought 
with  it  a  renewed  interest,  a  renewed  affection  for  the  magnificent 
music  of  this  composer,  who  could  combine  great  depth  and  feeling 
with  a  superb  mastery  of  the  violin;  who  reached  the  greatest  luster  in 
his  string  concertos  through  the  understanding  of  how  the  instruments 
could  be  made  to  speak  naturally  under  the  fingers. 

*  "The  so-called  Original  Concerto  in  D  minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  March  25,  1881  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary; 
died  in  New  York,  September  26,  1945 


This  Concerto,  left  in  sketch  form  at  the  time  of  the  composer's  death,  was  filled 
out  by  Tibor  Serly,  and  completed  June  15,  1948.  It  was  first  performed  by  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra  December  2,  1949,  under  Antal  Dorati,  William  Primrose,  for 
whom  the  music  was  written,  playing  the  solo  part.  The  Concerto  was  performed  by 
this  Orchestra  on  January  11-12,  1952,  when  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  gnd 
William  Primrose  was  the  soloist. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
3  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and  strings. 

IN  the  last  spring  and  summer  of  his  life,  Bartok  worked  upon  two 
compositions:  what  were  to  be  his  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  his 
Viola  Concerto.  His  fatal  illness,  leukemia,  was  upon  him  and  know- 
ing, it  would  seem,  that  he  was  fighting  against  time  he  turned,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  from  one  score  to  the  other.  The  Viola  Concerto  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  friend,  William  Primrose.  The  Piano  Con- 
certo, in  the  belief  of  his  widow,  was  his  effort  to  leave  her  this  music 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Mme.  Bartok,  n^e  Ditta  Pasztory,  had  been 
his  pupil  and  is  a  professional  pianist.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  com- 
poser had  been  almost  without  funds,  for  Bartok  had  been  too  ill  to 
give  lecture-recitals  which  were  almost  his  sole  source  of  incom^e.  It 
should  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  ASCAP*,  although  this  composer  was 
not  a  member,  took  care  of  his  needs  at  this  time,  his  doctors'  and 
hospital  bills  in  particular,  and  actually  enabled  him  to  compose  his 
last  four  works.  (These  included  his  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  which  also 
brought  an  honorary  fee  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  and 
his  Sonata  for  Violin,  unaccompanied,  written  for  Yehudi  Menuhin.) 
He  pushed  the  Piano  Concerto  to  its  conclusion,  leaving  only  the  last 

♦  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers. 
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seventeen  bars  unwritten,  while  he  had  scrawled  on  the  last  page  the 
word  ''Vege/'  Hungarian  for  "End."  The  Viola  Concerto  was  complete 
in  outline,  but  left  a  great  deal  more  to  be  filled  in. 

On  September  8,  1945,  Bartok  wrote  to  William  Primrose: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  viola  concerto  is  ready 
in  draft,  so  that  only  the  score  has  to  be  written,  which  means  a  purely 
mechanical  work,  so  to  speak.  If  nothing  happens,  I  can  be  through  in 
five  or  six  weeks,  that  is,  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the  orchestra  score  in 
the  second  half  of  October,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  a  copy  (or  if  you 
wish  more  copies)  of  the  piano  score.  .  .  . 

"Many  interesting  problems  arose  in  composing  this  work.  The 
orchestration  will  be  rather  transparent,  more  transparent  than  in  a 
violin  concerto.  Also  the  sombre,  more  masculine  character  of  your 
instrument  executed  some  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  The  highest  note  is  *A,'  but  I  exploit  rather  frequently  the  lower 
registers.  It  is  conceived  in  a  rather  virtuoso  style.  Most  probably  some 
passages  will  prove  to  be  uncomfortable  or  unplayable.  These  we  will 
discuss  later,  according  to  your  observations.  .  .  ." 

On  September  21,  Tibor  Serly  visited  his  friend  and  found  him 
"lying  in  bed,  quite  ill.  Nevertheless,"  wrote  Serly  at  a  later  time,  "on 
and  around  his  bed  were  sheets  of  score  and  sketch  manuscript  papers. 
He  was  working  feverishly  to  complete  the  scoring  of  the  last  few  bars 
of  his  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

"While  discussing  the  concerto  with  him,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  night  table  beside  his  bed  where  I  noticed,  underneath  several  half- 
empty  medicine  bottles,  some  additional  pages  of  sketches,  seemingly 
not  related  to  the  piano  concerto.  There  was  a  reason  for  my  curiosity, 
for  it  was  known  to  several  of  Bartok's  friends  that  earlier  in  the  year 
he  had  accepted  a  commission  to  write  a  concerto  for  viola  and  orches- 
tra for  William  Primrose. 

"Pointing  to  these  manuscript  sheets,  I  inquired  about  the  viola 
concerto.  Bartok  nodded  wearily  toward  the  night  table,  saying:  'Yes, 
that  is  the  viola  concerto.'  To  my  question  as  to  whether  it  was  com- 
pleted, his  reply  was,  'Yes  and  No.'  He  explained  that  while  in  the 
sketches  the  work  was  by  and  large  finished,  the  details  and  scoring  had 
not  yet  been  worked  out." 

The  following  day,  the  composer  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  five 
days  later  he  had  died. 

The  task  of  filling  out  both  scores  fell  upon  Mr.  Serly.  "First  there 
were  many  problems  in  deciphering  the  manuscript  itself,"  wrote  Serly 
in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  (December  11,  1949). 
"Bartok  wrote  his  sketches  on  odd,  loose  sheets  of  paper  that  happened 
to  be  at  hand,  some  of  which  had  parts  of  other  sketches  on  them.  Bits 
of  material  that  came  into  his  mind  were  jotted  down  without  regard 
for  sequence.  The  pages  were  not  numbered  and  the  separations  of 
movements  were  not  designated.    The  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
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was  deciphering  his  correction  of  notes,  for  Bartok,  instead  of  erasing, 
grafted  his  improvement  onto  the  original  notes. 

"Then  there  was  the  delicate  task  of  completing  unfinished  har- 
monies and  other  adornments  that  he  had  reduced  to  a  kind  of  short- 
hand known  only  to  his  close  associates.  Technical  passages  for  the 
solo  viola  also  had  to  be  worked  out,  for  Bartok  had  told  Primrose  in 
his  letter:  'Most  probably  some  passages  will  prove  too  uncomfortable 
or  too  unplayable.' 

'Tinally,  except  for  Bartok's  statement  that  'The  orchestration  will 
be  rather  transparent'  there  were  virtually  no  indications  of  its  instru- 
mentation. Strangely,  this  part  presented  the  least  difficulty,  for  the 
voice  leadings  and  contrapuntal  lines  upon  which  the  background  is 
composed  were  clearly  indicated  in  the  manuscript." 

The  light  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  supports  the  composer's  state- 
ment, and  Mr.  Serly's  good  faith.  The  solo  part  dominates  throughout, 
sometimes  weaving  its  voice  with  those  of  the  strings  or  winds,  some- 
times lending  its  color  in  the  arpeggios  characteristic  of  the  instrument, 
sometimes  extending  a  part  rhapsodic  and  free  in  rhythm  and  beat  into 
a  short  cadenza.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  motto-like  theme 
which  is  to  undergo  various  transformations  and  guises.  The  viola 
repeats  the  theme  an  octave  lower,  and  then  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
orchestral  instruments  which  tend  to  divide  into  string  and  wind 
groups.  A  cadenza  of  descending  chromatic  scales  and  an  unaccom- 
panied bassoon  solo  lead  directly  into  the  slow  movement.  Adagio 
religiose.  Again  the  single  voice  of  the  soloist  gives  forth  a  melody,  at 
first  over  muted  strings  (divided),  and  then,  as  it  soars,  over  tremolos 
and  agitated  wood  wind  figures.  A  short  Allegretto  section  brings  the 
movement  to  a  close. 

The  finale.  Allegro  vivace,  recalls  the  lively  Hungarian  peasant  dances 
so  often  favored  by  Bart6k.  The  orchestra  maintains  an  animated 
rhythmic  pulse,  while  the  viola  keeps  to  running  sixteenths  in  a  sort 

of  perpetuum  mobile. 
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JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE 

Joseph  de  Pasquale  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute,  having  studied  with  Louis  Bailly, 
Max  Aronoff  and  William  Primrose.  For  the  duration  of  the  war  he 
played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washington,  D.C.,  subsequently  joining 
the  viola  section  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in 
New  York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1947.  He  has  been  soloist  in  performances  of  Berlioz' 
Harold  in  Italy,  Strauss'  Don  Quixote,  the  Viola  Concerto  in  B  minor 
by  Handel(?),  the  Concerto  by  William  Walton,  Mozart's  Sinfonia 
Concertante  (with  Ruth  Posselt),  and  Walter  Piston's  Viola  Concerto. 

He  plays  a  Gasparo  da  Salo  instrument. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i.  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

NOT  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  ex- 
pectantly to  carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As 
early  as  1854  Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on 
Brahms'  future,  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying 
high,  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and 
trumpets  sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the 
Beethoven  symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them. 
The  beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then 
the  end  comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that 
the  brief  beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to 
lead  him  to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking, 
would  be  his  point  of  departure. 
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To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony  1  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
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first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying  a 
particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a 
performance  in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each 
much  applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January 
3,  1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 
When  the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly 
elaborated,"  "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others 
of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second 
performance  for  January  31.  Georg  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different     | 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  intro- 
duced with  a  radiant  emergence.   The  true  resemblance  between  the 
two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  patently  as  any-     J 
where,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring  to  great     ^ 
heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its  associations, 
it  would  be  quite  suitable  as  a  subject  for  a  musical  primer.  Beethoven 
often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift  such  a  theme,  by 
some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis,   to  a  degree  of 
nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmistakable  aspect 
of  immortality. 

*  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  profirram  notes. 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital/^ — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  conies 
to  New  York  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:05  overWQXR...  where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
station  of  The  New  York  Times. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-SIXTY-ONE 


Third  Program 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  17,  at  8:30  o'clock 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 


Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamunde" 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major  (K.  201) 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Strauss Interludes  from  the  Opera  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten" 

[NTERMISSION 

Dallapiccola Variations  for  Orchestra 

Wagner Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

Dawn  —  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  —  Siegfried's  Death  —  Conclusion 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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LEINSDORF  CONDUCTS 
MAGNIFICENT  STEREO  PERFORMANCES 

OF 
ORCHESTRAL  MASTERWORKS  FOR  CAPITOL  RECORDS 

Tchaikovsky:    Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Prokofiev:   Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
Kodaly:   Hary  Janos  Suite 
Brahms:   Symphony  No.  3  in  F  Major 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 
Dvorak:    Symphony  No.  5,  "New  World" 
Opera  Overtures 
Ballet  Highlights  from  the  Opera 
Portraits  in  Sound 
The  Sound  of  Wagner 


the  world's  great  artists  are  on 


SP  85:, 
SP  85t 

SP  84i\ 

SP  84i\ 
SP  841 
SP  841 
SP  84^ 
SP  8411 


ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  had  an  active  career  both  as  a  symphonic  and  as 
an  operatic  conductor.  Born  in  Vienna,  February  4,  1912,  he  had  his 
musical  training  there. 

In  1934,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Salzburg  Festivals,  then  under  the  direction  of  Bruno  Walter  and 
Arturo  Toscanini.  In  1938  he  became  a  conductor  of  German  operas 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  had  at  that  time  conducted  a 
number  of  symphonic  concerts  in  Europe.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
the  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  but  was  shortly  called  into 
the  United  States  Army.  After  the  war  (in  1947),  he  was  engaged  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  is  now  in  his 
third  season  as  Musical  Consultant  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  one  of  its  principal  conductors.  Scheduled  for  the  present 
season  under  his  direction  are:  Gluck's  Alceste,  Moussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunov,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Strauss's  Arabella.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  conducted  notable  productions 
of  contemporary  operas  on  stages  here  and  abroad.  After  his  Boston 
engagement,  he  is  to  conduct  in  Chicago,  Houston,  London,  Florence, 
Milan  and  Amsterdam. 


The  New  England  Conservatory 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 
James  Aliferis,  President 


BACHELOR  AND  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

In  All  Fields 

DIPLOMA  AND  ARTIST'S  DIPLOMA 

In  Applied  Music 

Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Performing  Organizations 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      •      SYMPHONIC  WIND  ENSEMBLE 

OPERA      •      ORATORIO  CHORUS      •      A  CAPPELLA  CHOIR 


Member,  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Charter  Member,  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

For  information  regarding  admissian  and  scholarships,  write  to  the  Dean. 

290  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE      BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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OVERTURE  TO  "ROSAMUNDE" 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von  Ch^zy  with 
incidental  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in 
Vienna,  December  21,  1823,  and  once  repeated,  but  Schubert  never  wrote  an  overture 
for  this  short-lived  piece.  At  these  two  performances  the  overture  he  had  written  in 
1822  for  his  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella  was  used.  The  overture  which  now  bears  the 
name  Rosamunde  and  was  so  published,  was  composed  for  Die  Zauberharfe,  an  opera 
in  three  acts  to  a  text  of  Georg  von  Hofmann,  in  1819-20,  another  stage  failure.  It 
would  therefore  more  rightly  be  called  the  Overture  to  The  Magic  Harp. 

The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and  trumpets  in  two's,  4  horns, 
3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  musical  numbers  in  Rosamunde  consisted  of  three  entr'actes, 
two  ballets,  a  "Shepherd's  Melody"  for  winds,  a  soprano  air  and 
three  choruses.  The  playwright  alone  can  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that 
the  piece  barely  survived  a  second  presentation  and  quickly  passed  into 
oblivion,  for  the  musical  numbers  which  were  as  charming  as  the  text 
was  preposterous  were  favorably  received  and  the  reviews  were  on  the 
whole  enthusiastic,  although  one  critic  took  the  young  composer  to  task 
for  his  "unfortunate  hizarrerie."  Since  the  tribulations  of  Rosamunde, 
Princess  turned  Shepherdess,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  this 
Overture,  and  since  most  of  the  text  is  lost  anyway,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  pursuing  the  subject  here. 

It  was  Madame  von  Ch^zy  who  had  written  the  libretto  for  Weber's 
Euryanthe,  a  text  which  became  the  subject  of  public  ridicule  —  "A 
librettist,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove,  "whose  lot  seems  to  have  been  to 
drag  down  the  musicians  connected  with  her."  The  composer  may 
surely  be  forgiven  for  salvaging  his  two  overtures  from  the  ruins  of  the 
unsuccessful  stage  pieces  to  which  they  belonged.  Schubert's  manuscript 
of  the  Rosamunde  music  was  not  published,  and  dropped  out  of  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  for  many  years.  It  was  discovered  intact  in  1868 
in  a  forgotten  Vienna  cupboard  by  George  Grove  and  Arthur  Sullivan, 
a  triumphant  moment  in  the  careers  of  the  two  English  musicians. 

The  music,  written  in  five  days,  consisted  of  an  overture;  three 
entr'actes;  two  numbers  of  ballet  music;  "Shepherd's  Melody,"  a  little 
piece  for  clarinets,  horns,  and  bassoons;  a  romance  for  soprano  solo, 
"Der  Vollmond  strahlt  auf  Bergeshoh'n/'  and  three  choruses. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
the  usual  strings.  It  begins  with  a  long  introduction.  Andante,  C  minor. 
"The  main  body  of  the  composition.  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (2/2 
time),  is  in  a  form  much  used  by  Rossini  and  other  Italian  opera  com- 
posers of  his  day."  The  first  and  light  theme  is  followed  by  a  loud  and 
brilliant  subsidiary  of  passage  work.  A  short  interlude  modulates  to 
G  major,  and  the  melodious  second  theme  is  in  this  key.  Another  theme 
by  way  of  conclusion  leads  to  a  climax.  A  short  passage  brings  modula- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  tonic.  The  third  section  has  the  usual  relations 
to  the  first.  The  coda  is  built  on  a  new  theme  in  6/8  time. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  29  (Koechel  No.  201) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774. 

What  may  have  been  the  first  American  performance  was  in  New  York  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  conductor,  March  24,  1897,  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conductor,  November  26,  1931.  No  record  is  at  hand  of  a  performance  in  Boston 
previous  to  its  inclusion  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  October  16,  1936.  It  was 
repeated  November  12,  1937,  December  27,  1940,  March  3,  1944,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  and  April  6,  1956,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  was  guest  conductor. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

WRITING  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to 
make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  sym- 
phonic expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simpli- 
city and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a 
string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The  Andante 
is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  is  built  on  a 
rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected  suddenness 
in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  making  concise 
witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences.  The  Allegro  con 
spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato  punctuation  to 
an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a  long,  dominant- 
tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  upsweeping  scale  and 
two  short  chords.* 

The  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  authorities 
agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with  three 
others.!  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concertmaster 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo,  who  in 
1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new  employer 
was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage  did  not 
prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber  music 
in  abundance.  [copyrighted] 

♦  The  joke  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  E-flat  Symphony. 

t  C  major  (K.  200),  G  minor  (K.  183),  A  major  (K-  201),  D  major  (K.  202). 
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INTERLUDES  from  "DIE  FRAU  OHNE  SCHATTEN" 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Bom  in  Munich,  June  ii,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  September  8,  1949 


Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  began  their  collaboration  on  Die 
Frau  ohne  Schatten  (The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow)  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War.  The  librettist  had  at  that  point  completed  the  first  two  acts.  He 
did  not  finish  the  text  of  the  third  act  until  April,  1915.  Strauss,  working  quietly 
at  Garmisch,  completed  the  scoring  in  June,  1917.  The  opera,  too  demanding  for 
production  under  war  conditions,  had  its  first  performance  in  Vienna,  October  10, 
1919,  when  Franz  Schalk  conducted,  Maria  Jeritza  took  the  part  of  the  Empress, 
Lotte  Lehmann,  the  Dyer's  wife,  Richard  Mayr,  the  Dyer  Barak.  There  were  per- 
formances in  Dresden  in  October,  1919,  Berlin  in  April,  1920.  The  opera  was  revived 
at  Salzburg  in  1932,  performed  in  Zurich  in  that  year,  in  Venice  by  the  Vienna  Opera 
Company  in  1934,  in  Rome  (1938)  and  Milan  (1940)  in  Italian.  Since  the  Second 
World  War  it  has  been  produced  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1949,  Berne  in  1952,  Munich  in 
1954,  and  again  in  Vienna  in  1955  (where  it  was  recorded  under  Karl  Bohm).  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  San  Francisco  on  September  25, 
1959,  when  Edith  Lang  sang  the  Empress,  Marianne  Schech  the  Dyer's  wife.  Leopold 
Ludwig  conducted. 

Strauss  made  a  Fantasy  from  his  opera  in  1946  for  concert  performance,  stressing 
the  final  scene,  and  this  version  has  been  performed  by  orchestras  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf,  making  his  own  concert  version,  has  chosen  several  of  the  inter- 
ludes which  join  the  eleven  successive  scenes  in  the  opera.  They  are  played  without 
pause,  and  preserve  the  composer's  orchestration  intact. 

The  pages  of  the  score  here  used  call  for  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-fiat,  clarinets  in  D  and  E-flat,  basset  horn  and  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  8  horns,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  4  tenor 
tubas  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
celesta,  2  Chinese  gongs,  tam-tam,  rute  (brush),  castanets,  wind  machine,  xylophone, 
glockenspiel,  8  harps,  and  strings. 

The  main  outline  of  the  Opera  must  here  suffice: 

The  Opera  opens  on  the  roof  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Nurse 
(die  Amme)  is  first  discovered.  She  is  an  attendant  upon  the  Empress 
and  has  come  with  her  from  the  spirit  world.  Her  nature  is  to  work 
unmoral  magic,  but  however  disapproving  of  her  mistress's  adventure 
with  mortals,  she  remains  loyal  to  her.  By  an  expository  dialogue  with 
a  messenger  from  the  spirit  realm,  it  is  divulged  that  the  Emperor  while 
hunting  came  upon  a  gazelle  and  released  his  falcon  to  capture  it. 
The  gazelle  was  transformed  under  the  bird's  claws  into  a  beautiful 
woman,  whom  the  hunter  made  his  fairy  bride.  She  cannot  be  his 
wife  in  the  human,  family  sense,  for  he  is  a  monarch  cloistered  in  his 
palatial  magnificence,  out  of  touch  with  his  people,  selfish  by  circum- 
stance. The  love  between  the  pair  can  be  no  more  than  sensuous.  She 
cannot  become  fully  human  unless  she  secretly  descends  from  the 
Palace,  mixes  with  the  world,  and  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  human 
being.  Without  these  attributes  she  can  have  no  shadow,  which  means 
the  gift  of  motherhood.  If  she  does  not  acquire  the  shadow  from 
another  woman  within  the  span  of  twelve  moons,  this  world  will  be 
lost  to  her,  she  will  be  claimed  again  by  her  father,  Keikobad,  the  ruler 
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of  the  spirits,  and  her  husband,  the  Emperor,  will  be  turned  to  stone. 

Later  we  behold  the  hut  of  a  poor  Dyer  and  his  wife  —  a  realistic 
scene.  They  are  a  simple  couple.  Barak,  the  Dyer,  is  a  patient  soul, 
whose  affection  for  his  wife  is  rewarded  by  indifiEerence  on  her  part. 
She  has  exactly  the  good  fortune  which  the  Empress  has  not  — she  is 
capable  of  being  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  but  she  is  scornful  of  her 
husband  and  rejects  the  idea  of  motherhood.  The  Nurse  tries  to  tempt 
the  wife  into  faithlessness  by  conjuring  up  a  dream  vision  of  a  hand- 
some youth,  a  thought  which  her  better  nature  combats.  The  Empress 
visits  her  in  disguise  and  pleads  for  her  shadow.  She  will  accept  it  as  a 
sacrifice  or  in  exchange  for  untold  riches.  The  Dyer's  wife,  seeing  that 
she  may  lose  her  husband,  now  clings  to  him  in  frantic  love.  The 
Empress  is  told  from  a  magic  source  that  this  woman  having  renounced 
love,  her  shadow  is  forfeited.  But  the  Empress  cannot  bring  herself  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  pair.  She  is  moved  by  their  plight, 
and  as  if  involuntarily  the  phrase  comes  to  her  lips:  *'Ich  —  will  — 
nicht." 

At  this  instant  her  shadow  appears.  It  becomes  a  bridge  over  which 
the  Dyer  and  his  wife  are  reunited.  She  has  learned  human  com- 
passion and  become  one  with  the  natural  world  of  mortals.  Her  hus- 
band is  freed  of  the  curse  of  petrifaction.  After  a  fine  ensemble  (there 
are  several  in  the  course  of  the  Opera)  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  comes 
to  a  close  with  an  unseen  chorus  of  "unborn  children"  floating  over 
the  heads  of  both  couples. 

[copyrighted] 
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VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  LuiGi  Dallapiccola 

Born  in  Pisino  d'Istria,  February  3,  1904 


Luigi  Dallapiccola  composed  his  Variations  for  Orchestra  as  a  commission  from  the 
Louisville  Orchestra.  The  work  was  first  performed  by  that  orchestra  October  3,  1954. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
harp,  celesta,  xylophone,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

T  T  THEN  his  Variations  were  performed  in  Louisville,  the  composer 
^  ^  contributed  the  following  information:  "In  an  essay  published 
in  the  English  review,  Music  Survey,  October,  1951,  I  have  explained 
my  progress  along  the  route  of  the  12-tone  system:  a  rather  strange  and 
very  long  progress.  Outside  the  works  of  Schonberg,  Berg,  and  Webem, 
I  have  received  very  extraordinary  explanations  (exactly  in  the  12-tone 
domain)  through  the  literature  of  Proust  and  James  Joyce.  Such  a 
declaration,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arts,  at  a  specific  moment  of  history,  have  a  common  problem. 
If  I  were  competent  in  printing,  I  am  sure  that  even  in  this  art  I  could 
find  very  striking  analogies  with  12-tone  music. 

"The  Variations  for  Orchestra  are  not  at  all  variations  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  word.  At  the  base  of  the  whole  composition  there 
is  the  same  12-tone  row  that  I  am  using  for  my  Songs  in  Liberation,  a 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra  now  in  progress,  and  that  I  used  for 
'Annalibera's  Notebook,'  for  piano,  and  of  which  the  'Variations* 
represent  the  orchestral  interpretation.  Annalibera  is  the  name  of  my 
little  daughter,  and  her  name  stems  from  the  same  root  as  Liberation. 
In  the  notebook  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  treatment  of  the  12-tone 
row  applied  to  the  different  elements  of  music.  The  subtitles  of  the 
notebook  are  as  follows:  Symbol  (where,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  12-tone  system  I  could  base  the  piece  on  the  name  of  B.  A.  C.  H.), 
Accents,  Contrapunctus  primus,  Lines,  Contrapunctus  secundum. 
Friezes,  Andantino  amoroso  and  Contrapunctus  tertius.  Rhythms, 
Color  Shadows  ending  with  a  Quatrain  constructed  like  a  strophe  of 
four  verses.  In  the  orchestral  version,  I  have  eliminated  the  titles  and 
kept  only  the  tempo  indications.  The  12-tone  row  is  varied  in  each 
piece  in  a  different  way  and  the  indications  of  tempo  are  as  follow: 
No.  1:  Quasi  lento,  misterioso;  No.  2:  Allegro  con  fuoco;  No.  3:  Mosso 
scorrevole;  No.  4:  Tranquillamente  mosso;  No.  5:  Poco  allegretto,  alia 
Serenata;  No.  6:  Molto  lento,  con  espressione  parlante;  No.  7:  Andan- 
tino amoroso;  No.  8:  Allegro,  con  violenza;  No.  9:  Affettuoso,  cullante; 
No.  10:  Grave;  No.  11:  Molto  lento,  fantastico." 
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"DAYBREAK,"  "SIEGFRIED'S  RHINE  JOURNEY," 

"DEATH  MUSIC  OF  SIEGFRIED"  and  CONCLUSION, 

FROM  "GOTTERDAMMERUNG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Bom  in  Leipzig,  May  28,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner's  Gotterddmmerung,  completed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  at  the  Festival 
Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,  1888. 

"Daybreak"  and  "Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey"  were  last  played  at  these  concerts  on 
March  15-16,  1957;  the  "Death  Music  of  Siegfried"  on  November  30-December  1, 
1951  (Pierre  Monteux  conducting);  the  closing  scene  on  November  22-23,  1957. 

The  excerpts  here  played  call  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English  horn, 

3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns,  3  trumpets  and  bass  trumpet, 

4  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani,  small  drum,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam, 2  harps,  and  strings, 

THERE  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  depicting  the  coming  o£  dawn  over 
the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the 
interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act,  played  in  the  opera 
house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 

The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as  they  weave  their 
thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  have  van- 
ished into  the  night.  "The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching, 
now  dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley." 
Soft  chords  from  the  horns  gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the 
hero  Siegfried,  and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Briinnhilde's  love  with 
its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here  developed  to  its  most  glowing 
intensity.  In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters 
from  the  cave,  Briinnhilde  at  his  side.    As  punishment,  she  has  been 

subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant. 
Siegfried,  about  to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring 

from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her  farewell  and 
embarks  in  a  boat,  floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes 
after  her  departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Sieg- 
fried's horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  some- 
times called  "the  decision  to  love,"  which  was  first  developed  in  the 
third  act  of  Siegfried.  The  horn  call  is  combined  with  reminiscences 
of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  development  almost  symphonic.  There 
follows  in  full  statement  the  undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the 
renunciation  of  love. 

The  magnificent  stature  of  Wagner's  hero,  as  musically  conceived, 
is  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  moving  scene  in  the  third  act  of 
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" Gdtterddmmerung,"  when  Siegfried,  treacherously  slain  by  the  hunt- 
ing spear  of  Hagen,  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a  litter  of  boughs,  while 
the  orchestra  reviews  in  a  succession  of  Leitmotive,  tragically  cast,  the 
whole  of  his  career. 

A  "funeral  march"  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac*  has 
called  it  rather  "the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral  ora- 
tions; .  .  .  without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the  more 
impressive  and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tension 
where,  words  having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  minister  to  an 
emotion  which  is  almost  superhuman."  If  words  cannot  convey  these 
pages  of  profound  emotion,  a  description  of  the  Motive  which  pass 
before  the  scene,  in  close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the  import  of 
the  music. 


•  "The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner"  (1913). 
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The  Boston  Symphony  conies 
to  New  York  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:05  overWQXR... where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-SIXTY-ONE 


Fourth  Program 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  lo,  at  8:30  o'clock 


MiLHAUD La  Creation  du  monde 

Prokofiev *  Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  Op,  63 

I.    Allegro  moderate 
II.    Andante  assai 
III.    Allegro  ben  marcato 


^  INTERMISSION 


Franck *Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.    Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegretto 
III.    Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
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LA  CREATION  DU  MONDE,  BALLET 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


Milhaud's  "The  Creation  of  the  World"  was  composed  in  1923  as  music  for  a  ballet 
staged  by  Blaise  Cendrars  and  Femand  Leger.  The  ballet  was  first  produced  by  the 
Ballets  Suedois  in  Paris.  It  was  performed  by  the  Ballet  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1939 
under  the  title  Black  Ritual,  with  choreography  by  Agnes  de  Mille,  at  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium.  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  it  in  concert  form  with  the  New  York  City 
Symphony  November  19,  1945.  Charles  Munch  presented  it  in  this  form  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  July  26,  1953,  and  in  Boston,  April  23-24,  1954. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  saxophone  in 
E-fiat,  2  trumpets,  horn,  bassoon,  trombone,  piano,  timpani,  and  the  following  per- 
cussion: snare  drum,  metal  block  and  wood  block,  cymbals,  tambourine,  bass  drum 
and  cymbal.  The  string  orchestra  is  without  violas.  (The  saxophone  is  scored  as  if 
to  replace  the  violas  and  in  their  range.) 

'ppvEN  from  his  earliest  days  in  Paris,  Milhaud  had  been  attracted  by 
-'— '  popular  dance  rhythms  as  material  for  his  music.  He  then  visited 
the  music  halls  of  that  city  with  his  companions  of  the  "Six"  and  freely 
borrowed  ideas.  He  wrote  tangos  in  Brazil  during  the  First  World  War 
and  the  liking  for  them  persisted  in  his  later  music.  He  composed  the 
ballet  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toit  on  his  return  from  Brazil  to  Paris  in  1919, 
about  an  American  speak-easy  before  he  had  seen  one.  He  heard  the 
first  jazz  bands  in  a  London  suburb  and  wrote  his  "shimmy,"  Caramel 
mou,  in  1920. 

Visiting  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1922,  he  investigated 
New  York's  Harlem  and  made  newspaper  headlines  by  openly  praising 
jazz  before  it  had  become  the  fashion  with  our  symphonists  to  swear 
allegiance  to  that  idiom.  A  result  was  La  Creation  du  monde,  com- 
posed in  the  following  year  for  a  ballet  of  Blaise  Cendrar.  Jazz  is  freely 
exploited  in  this  score  by  a  chamber  orchestra  of  size  comparable  to  the 
usual  jazz  band. 

It  seems  plain  enough,  although  the  composer  does  not  admit  it  in  so 
many  words  in  his  fascinating  autobiography  (Notes  sans  musique  ), 
that  in  those  years  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  succes  de  scandale. 
It  can  be  further  inferred  that  his  interest  in  jazz  for  his  own  purposes 
cooled  off  after  jazz  had  become  symphonically  respectable. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

MILHAUD'S  EXCURSION  INTO  JAZZ 

In  his  autobiography  "Notes  Without  Music"  (published  in  English 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1933),  Darius  Milhaud  tells  how  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  1922,  became  acquainted  with  jazz  in  New  York's 
Harlem,  returned  to  France  and  shaped  his  impressions  into  the  ballet 
"La  Creation  du  monde."  Portions  are  here  quoted  from  the  book, 
beginning  with  a  description  of  his  visit  to  Boston. 

AT  Boston  I  took  part  in  a  concert  of  my  works  given  by  a  group  of 
players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conducted  by 
the  flautist  Laurent.  I  gave  a  lecture  at  Harvard,  and  the  members  of 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  prepared  a  surprise  for  me  by  singing  the  Psalm 
I  had  composed  for  them  at  the  request  of  their  director.  Dr.  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  whom  I  had  met  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunch  given 
in  his  honor,  and  in  honor  of  the  members  of  the  musical  delegation 
from  Harvard  University,  by  Marshal  Foch.  The  lunch  took  place  at 
the  Cercle  Inter allie,  and  the  Marshal  had  invited  musicians  of  all 
generations,  from  members  of  the  Institut  to  the  so-called  rebels.  When 
the  dessert  was  served,  the  young  Americans  had  greeted  the  Marshal 
with  some  of  their  college  yells  and  Indian  war-cries.  In  Boston,  Dr. 
Davison  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  decided  to 
offer  me  a  party.  This  was  right  in  the  middle  of  Prohibition,  and  the 
tiniest  authentic  drink  cost  a  small  fortune.  Whisky  was  served  in 
teacups,  which  were  filled  underneath  the  table.  Dr.  Davison  had 
chosen  the  Hotel  Brunswick  for  the  party,  because  it  had  an  excellent 
jazz  orchestra  and  he  knew  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  When  I  arrived  in 
New  York,  I  had  told  the  newspapermen  interviewing  me  that  Euro- 
pean music  was  considerably  influenced  by  American  music.  "But 
whose  music?"  they  asked  me;  "MacDowelFs  or  Carpenter's?"  "Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,"  I  answered,  "I  mean  jazz."  They  were  filled  with 
consternation,  for  at  that  time  most  American  musicians  had  not 
realized  the  importance  of  jazz  as  an  art  form  and  relegated  it  to  the 
dance  hall.  The  headlines  given  to  my  interviews  prove  the  astonish- 
ment caused  by  my  statements:  "Milhaud  admires  jazz"  or  "Jazz  dictates 
the  future  of  European  music."  Of  course,  my  opinions  won  me  the 
sympathy  of  Negro  music-lovers,  who  flocked  to  my  concerts.  The 
chairman  of  the  Negro  musicians'  union  even  wrote  me  a  touching 
letter  of  thanks.  Little  suspecting  what  complications  this  would  cause, 
I  immediately  invited  him  to  lunch:  no  restaurant  would  serve  us,  but 
at  last  Germaine  Schmitz  [Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schmitz]  solved  this  delicate 
problem  by  asking  the  manager  of  the  Hotel  Lafayette  to  receive  us. 
I  was  also  called  upon  by  Harry  Burleigh,  the  famous  arranger  of  Negro 
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spirituals,  who  played  me  Negro  folk  tunes  and  hymns,  which  interested 
me  keenly,  for  I  wished  to  take  advantage  of  my  stay  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  Negro  music.  The  jazz  orchestra  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
was  conducted  by  a  young  violinist  called  Reissmann,  who  got  from  his 
instrumentalists  an  extreme  refinement  of  pianissimo  tones,  murmured 
notes,  and  glancing  chords,  whisperings  from  the  muted  brass,  and 
barely  formulated  moans  from  the  saxophone,  which  had  a  highly 
individual  flavor.  The  regular  rhythm  was  conveyed  by  the  muffled 
beat  of  the  percussion,  and  above  it  he  spun  the  frail  filigree  of  sound 
from  the  other  instruments,  to  which  the  high  notes  of  the  violin  lent 
an  added  poignancy.  It  made  a  great  contrast  to  Paul  Whiteman's 
lively  orchestra,  which  I  had  heard  a  few  days  before  in  New  York  and 
which  had  the  precision  of  an  elegant,  well-oiled  machine,  a  sort  of 
Rolls-Royce  of  dance  music,  but  whose  atmosphere  i^emained  entirely 
of  this  world.  v 

I  owe  to  Yvonne  George  my  introduction  to  the  pure  tradition  of 
New  Orleans  jazz.  In  the  course  of  a  little  reception  that  followed  a 
lecture  I  gave  at  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  she  came  up  to  me  and  said: 
"You  look  bored,  come  and  have  dinner  with  me,  and  afterwards  I'll 
take  you  to  Harlem  when  I've  done  my  number."  She  lived  in  the 
Hotel  Lafayette.  In  the  next  room  to  hers  Isadora  Duncan  and  her 
Russian  poet  Essenin  used  to  quarrel  and  chase  one  another  right  out 
on  the  fire  escape.  Yvonne  introduced  me  to  Marcel  Duchamp,  an  old 
friend  of  Satie  and  Picabia,  whose  paintings  were  closely  associated 
with  the  beginnings  of  cubism  and  had  played  a  dominant  part  in  its 
development.  After  dinner  I  heard  Yvonne  George  give  her  number. 
She  was  on  Broadway,  singing  French  songs  of  an  intensely  realistic 
character  in  a  style  that  was  both  plain  and  charged  with  desperate 
feeling. 

Harlem  had  not  yet  been  discovered  by  the  snobs  and  aesthetes:  we 
were  the  only  white  folk  there.  The  music  I  heard  was  absolutely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  I  had  ever  heard  before  and  was  a  revelation  to 
me.  Against  the  beat  of  the  drums  the  melodic  lines  crisscrossed  in  a 
breathless  pattern  of  broken  and  twisted  rhythms.  A  Negress  whose 
grating  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  centuries  sang  in 
front  of  the  various  tables.  With  despairing  pathos  and  dramatic  feel- 
ing she  sang  over  and  over  again,  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  the  same 
refrain,  to  which  the  constantly  changing  melodic  pattern  of  the  orches- 
tra wove  a  kaleidoscopic  background.  This  authentic  music  had  its 
roots  in  the  darkest  corners  of  the  Negro  soul,  the  vestigial  traces  of 
Africa,  no  doubt.  Its  effect  on  me  was  so  overwhelming  that  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away.  From  then  on  I  frequented  other  Negro  theaters  and 
dance  halls.  In  some  of  their  shows,  the  singers  were  accompanied  by  a 
flute,  a  clarinet,  two  trumpets,  a  trombone,  a  complicated  percussion 
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section  played  by  one  man,  a  piano,  and  a  string  quintet.  I  was  living 
in  the  French  House  of  Columbia  University,  enjoying  the  charming 
hospitality  of  Mile.  Blanche  Prenez;  the  Schmitzes  were  my  close  neigh- 
bors. As  I  never  missed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  visiting  Harlem, 
I  persuaded  my  friends  to  accompany  me,  as  well  as  Casella  and  Men- 
gelberg,  who  were  in  New  York  at  the  time. 

When  I  went  back  to  France,  I  never  wearied  of  playing  over  and 
over,  on  a  little  portable  phonograph  shaped  like  a  camera.  Black  Swan 
records  I  had  purchased  in  a  little  shop  in  Harlem.  More  than  ever  I 
was  resolved  to  use  jazz  for  a  chamber  work. 

As  soon  as  I  came  back  from  the  United  States,  I  got  in  touch  with 
Fernand  Leger  and  Blaise  Cendrars,  with  whom  I  was  to  work  on  a  new 
ballet  for  Rolf  de  Mare.  Cendrars  chose  for  his  subject  the  creation  of 
the  world,  going  for  his  inspiration  to  African  folklore,  in  which  he  was 
particularly  deeply  versed,  having  just  published  a  Negro  anthology. 
On  this  occasion  I  remained  more  closely  in  contact  with  my  collabora- 
tors than  for  any  other  of  my  works.  They  were  great  frequenters  of 
bals-musette,  and  often  took  me  with  them,  thus  revealing  to  me  a  side 
of  Parisian  life  with  which  I  had  not  previously  been  familiar. 

L^ger  wanted  to  adapt  primitive  Negro  art  and  paint  the  drop-curtain 
and  the  scenery  with  African  divinities  expressive  of  power  and  dark- 
ness. He  was  never  satisfied  that  his  sketches  were  terrifying  enough. 
He  showed  me  one  for  the  curtain,  black  on  a  dark  brown  background, 
which  he  had  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  bright  and  "pretty- 
pretty."  He  would  have  liked  to  use  skins  representing  flowers,  trees, 
and  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  would  have  been  filled  with  gas  and 
allowed  to  fly  up  into  the  air  at  the  moment  of  creation,  like  so  many 
balloons.  This  plan  could  not  be  adopted  because  it  would  have 
required  a  complicated  apparatus  for  inflating  them  in  each  corner  of 
the  stage,  and  the  sound  of  the  gas  would  have  drowned  out  the  music. 
He  had  to  be  satisfied  with  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  animal 
costumes  worn  by  African  dancers  during  their  religious  rites.  At  last, 
in  La  Creation  du  monde,  I  had  the  opportunity  I  had  been  waiting 
for  to  use  those  elements  of  jazz  to  which  I  had  devoted  so  much  study. 
I  adopted  the  same  orchestra  as  used  in  Harlem,  seventeen  solo  instru- 
ments, and  I  made  wholesale  use  of  the  jazz  style  to  convey  a  purely 
classical  feeling. 


Q^ 
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SECOND  CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  IN  G  MINOR,  Op.  63 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,*  1953 


Prokofiev  completed  his  Second  Violin  Concerto  in  Russia,  in  the  autumn  of  1935. 
The  first  performance  took  place  in  Madrid,  December  1,  1935,  by  the  Madrid  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  Enrique  Arbos.  Robert  Soetens  was  soloist.  The  composer 
was  present  at  this  performance.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1937,  Jascha  Heifetz,  soloist. 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets, 
2  horns,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets  and  strings. 

^TpHE  Second  Violin  Concerto  of  Prokofiev  resembles  the  First  in  that 
^  display  passages  for  the  solo  instrument  are  not  allowed  to  retard 
the  processes  of  orchestral  development.  The  solo  voice  often  takes  its 
place  among  the  rest  as  if  contributing  unobtrusive  ornamental  varia- 
tions. The  first  two  movements  in  particular  are  melodic  in  character, 
the  soloist  either  carrying  the  burden  of  the  melody,  or  setting  it  off  by 
an  interweaving  of  passage  work  while  it  is  sung  by  other  instrumental 
voices.   Fulfilling  this  dual  role,  the  soloist  is  seldom  silent. 

The  solo  violin  opens  the  first  movement  with  a  statement  of  the 
principal  theme,  in  the  first  measures  unaccompanied.  After  a  short 
elaboration,  the  melodious  second  theme  is  also  presented  by  the  soloist 
over  soft  undulations  in  the  strings.  In  the  slow  movement,  the  soloist, 
unfolding  the  principal  melody,  is  at  first  accompanied  by  triplets  in 
12/8  rhythm.  There  are  digressions  in  the  theme  and  tonality  before 
the  final  statement  of  the  opening  subject  matter  in  the  original  E-flat 
major.  The  finale  at  once  establishes  its  rhythmic  and  incisive  character 
with  chord  passages  for  the  solo  instrument.  It  is  more  brilliant  in  style, 
melody  becoming  incidental.  There  is  a  brief  episode  in  7/4  time,  and 
a  coda  in  5/4,  the  bass  drum  and  staccato  strings  punctuating  the  solo 
part. 

•     • 

Prokofiev  composed  his  First  Violin  Concerto  (Op.  19)  as  long  ago  as 
1913.  It  was  not  performed  until  1922.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  24,  1925,  when 
Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist. 

*  "By  an  ironic  coincidence  Prokofiev  died  on  the  same  day  as  Stalin.  His  death  was  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  that  great  event,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  the  foreign  press  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  the  date  was  given  as  March  4  instead  of  March  5,  1953,  an  error  that  is 
retained  in  a  number  of  reference  works." — Nicolas  Slonimsky's  Foreword  to  Prokofiev,  by 
I.  V.  Nestyev. 

[copyrighted] 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Joseph  Silverstein  was  born  in  Detroit,  March  21,  1932.  He  first 
studied  with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  then  with  Efrem  Zimbalist  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph 
Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  has  been  assistant  concertmaster 
of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Orchestra,  concertmaster  and  assistant  conduc- 
tor of  the  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955,  as  its 
youngest  member,  at  the  age  of  23. 

Mr.  Silverstein  entered  the  International  Music  Competition  under 
the  patronage  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Belgium,  held  in  Brussels  last 
May.  He  won  the  third  prize  and  was  the  only  United  States-born 
musician  to  reach  the  finals.  The  first  prize  went  to  Jaime  Laredo,  of 
Bolivia,  and  the  second  to  Albert  Markov,  a  Russian  artist. 

As  the  result  of  a  competition  of  last  October,  held  by  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Foundation,  Mr.  Silverstein  was  adjudged  the  winner. 

Mr.  Silverstein  plays  a  violin  by  J.  B.  Guadagnini. 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


Ottwr  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Synnphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP. — Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only— Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

Bom  at  Li^ge,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  by  C^sar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-^-pistons,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

IT  IS  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's 
devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while 
the  world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed 
by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their 
lovable  "maitre,"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked 
for  either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 

Franck's  Symphony  was  inevitably  compared  with  the  Symphony 
by  Saint-Saens  in  G  minor,  which  had  been  introduced  on  January  9, 
1887.  D'Indy  has  claimed  that  Franck  could  not  have  known  the 
Symphony  at  the  time,  but  Vallas  retorts  with  the  statement  that 
"Sketches  for  Franck's  Symphony  were  jotted  down  during  two 
months  of  the  summer  of  1887  —  that  is,  six  months  and  more  after 
the  publication  and  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens."  That  both 
symphonies  lean  to  the  color  of  the  organ  and  that  both  have  a  cyclic 
recurrence  need  only  mean  that  both  were  composed  at  a  time  when 
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such  traits  were  likely.  The  opinion  of  Bellaigue  that  "One  is  night, 
the  other  day;  in  the  Saint-Saens  one  breathes  freely;  in  the  Franck 
one  is  stifled  and  dies"  may  be  contrasted  with  the  opinion  of  d'Indy 
that  "the  final  impression  of  doubt  and  sadness"  felt  in  the  Symphony 
of  Saint-Saens  has  its  exact  opposite  in  Franck's  Symphony,  which 
is  "a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light 
because  the  workmanship  is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations 
of  ideal  beauty."  It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  listener  today  to  compare 
two  symphonies  which  are  as  different  as  were  their  two  composers. 

The  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably, 
to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent 
beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must  be  in  advance 
of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood  by  their  con- 
temporaries: Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like  them,  he  was  misunder- 
stood." A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances,  which  d'Indy  himself 
has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public, 
which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  tolerable 
promptness  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  adequately 
presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  composer 
lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such 
indeed  he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause, 
as  because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  La  Redemption  or  Les  bolides)  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes,  which  he  completed  in  that 
year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three 
years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was  over- 
whelming, and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The 
masterpieces  —  Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin 
Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of 
Franck's  genius  —  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his 
death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new 
scores  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye 


played  the  Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the 
Quartet  was  performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musi  que  (April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told, 
rose  to  applaud  the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music, 
out  as  a  composer  of  promise  at  home  (that  is  to  say,  in  France;  he 
aided  (or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant 
school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to 

popular  favor. 

[copyrighted] 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The  remaining  Friday  evening  concert  in  this  series 
will  be  as  follows: 

April  7  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

Single  Tickets  at  Box  Office 


The  concerts  by  this  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  Saturday  evenings 
are  broadcast  complete  by  Station  WQXR-AM-FM,  New  York, 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3:00. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


ACAD    EM    YOFMUSIC  •  BROOKLYN 


''It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital/* — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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he  Boston  Symphony  conies 
New  York  every  Sunday  after- 


noon at  3:05  overWQXR...  where 
good  music  comes  to  you  every  day, 
early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Treat 
yourself  to  wonderful  listening. 
WQXR,  1560  AM,  96.3  FM,  radio 
station  of  The  New  York  Times. 


EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


Fifth  Program 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Mendelssohn Octet  for  Strings,  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  20 

I.  Allegro  moderato  ma  con  fuoco 

II.  Andante 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  leggierissimo 

IV.  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO  rCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1960-1961 


Bach Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 

I  December  2 

Bart6k Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  II    January  6 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major.  Op.  60 

V  April  7 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

II    January  6 

D ALLAPiccoLA Variations  for  Orchestra 

III    February  17 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

IV    March  10 

Mendelssohn Octet  for  Strings,  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  20 

V  April  7 

MiLHAUD La  Creation  du  Monde 

IV     March  10 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

Soloist:  MONIQUE  HAAS  I    Decembers 

Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

III    February  17 

Piston Three  New  England  Sketches 

I    December  2 

Prokofiev Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor.  Op.  63 

Soloist:  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  IV     March  10 

Ravel Concerto  for  Left  Hand 

Soloist:  MONIQUE  HAAS  I    Decembers 

Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamunde" 

III     February  17 

Schumann ....  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

V  April  7 

Strauss Interludes  from  the  Opera  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten" 

III     February  17 

Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor.  Op.  3,  No.  1 1 

II  January  6 

Wagner Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

III     February  17 

Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  concert  on  February  17 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "GENOVEVA,"  Op.  81 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Bom  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Genoveva,  an  opera  in  four  acts  to  a  text  of  Robert  Reinick  rewritten  by  the 
composer,  was  composed  in  1847  and  first  performed  at  Leipzig,  June  25,  1850.  The 
opera  was  produced  in  various  opera  houses  of  central  Europe  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  It  has  been  rarely  performed  in  the  present  century. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig,  February  25, 
1850,  at  a  pension  fund  concert  conducted  by  Schumann.  It  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 
It  was  first  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  10,  1883. 

The  overture  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

COMPOSERS  like  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  or  Brahms,  lack- 
ing a  sufficient  instinct  for  the  theater,  sometimes  nourished  secret 
or  avowed  ambitions  to  compose  operas,  that  broad  avenue  to  possible 
fame  and  fortune.  Schubert  made  attempts,  while  the  self-critical 
Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  knew  better  than  to  step  out  of  the  chamber 
or  concert  hall  where  they  were  in  their  own  element.  Schumann  with 
his  literary  turn  of  mind  tried  once  to  achieve  an  opera,  and  put  his 
heart  into  a  single,  protracted  effort.  He  had  written  to  Griepenkerl 
as  early  as  1842,  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer 
as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There's  a  field  for  work."  Schumann 
played  with  thoughts  of  various  famous  subjects  which  have  since  been 
treated  by  others:  Maria  Stuart^  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Faust,  the  Nihel- 
ungenlied,  Sakuntala.  When  he  asked  Reinick  in  1847  ^^  make  a 
libretto  out  of  the  drama  of  Genoveva,  he  was  aware  of  Tieck's  drama, 
Leben  und  Tod  der  Heiligen  Genoveva,  and  Hebbel's  drama  Genoveva 
of  1843.    He  reshaped  Reinick's  libretto  to  his  musical  purposes  and 
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called  upon  Hebbel  to  help  solve  his  difficulties,  but  Schumann  in  1847 
was  morose  and  uncommunicative,  and  Hebbel,  visiting  him  in  Dres- 
den, departed  baffled.  Schumann,  who  had  recently  listened  to  a  read- 
ing by  Wagner  of  his  projected  Lohengrin  without  understanding  how 
such  a  text  could  be  set  to  music  at  all,  was  at  last  compelled  to  work 
out  his  own  quite  by  himself. 

According  to  a  tale  in  Voragine's  Golden  Legend  of  the  13th  century, 
retold  by  later  doctors  of  theology,  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  is  plotted  against  in  her  husband's  absence  by  his  steward, 
Golo.  She  is  falsely  accused  of  infidelity,  banished  into  the  forests  and 
only  after  many  years  exonerated.  The  story  of  Schumann's  opera  is 
more  involved  although  still  based  on  the  pique  of  the  central  villain, 
Golo,  when  the  heroine  has  (in  libretto  English)  "resisted  his  amorous 
importunities."  There  are  dire  sub-plots  which  fail  in  the  end  before 
the  abiding  virtues  of  the  steadfast  wife,  Genoveva,  while  Golo  is  at  last 
seen  to  jump  from  a  cliff  in  despair.  Philip  Hale,  discussing  this  opera 
in  his  program  notes,  decided  that  Schumann,  "a  Romanticist,  did  not 
appreciate  nor  recognize  the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision 
of  the  text,  he  did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters.  Golo  is  an 
ordinary  villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person, 
Siegfried  [the  husband]  is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or 
noble  it  may  be,  lacks  the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic." 
Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Schumann  could  be  intensely  dramatic  in  a 
symphonic  sense  and  that  the  overtures  to  such  works  as  Genoveva  and 
Manfred  attain  their  purposes  with  fine  certainty  and  have  accordingly 
found  a  place  in  concert  halls.  Mr.  Hale  in  his  interesting  note,  gives 
a  formidable  list  of  composers  who  have  treated  the  subject  of  the 
virtuous  Genevieve,  including  Haydn  (in  an  opera  for  marionettes), 
Piccini,  Hiittenbrenner  (remembered  as  the  friend  of  Schubert),  and 
many  others  long  since  forgotten.  Offenbach  contributed  music  to  "a 
reckless  and  impudent  parody"  produced  in  Paris  in  1867.  "The  censor 
objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the  degradation  of 
the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  a  duet  on  the  ground  that 
the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed."  The  difficulty  was  solved 
when  the  character  of  the  gendarme  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

Schumann  submitted  his  opera  to  Leipzig,  but  was  forced  to  wait 
through  three  years  of  postponements  before  it  was  finally  mounted. 
Much  was  made  of  the  event,  friends  gathered  from  far  and  wide.  The 
retiring  Schumann  was  acutely  embarrassed  at  the  friendly  demonstra- 
tion, especially  when  he  was  dragged  out  upon  the  stage  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  a  laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  his  head. 
There  were  three  performances  and  the  opera  was  shelved. 

[copyrighted] 
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OCTET  FOR  STRINGS,  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  20 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Mendelssohn  composed  his  String  Octet  in  1825.  The  parts,  all  individual,  consist 
of  4  violins,  2  violas  and  2  cellos.  It  was  performed  by  the  string  sections  of  this 
Orchestra  November  7,  1885,  and  again  on  November  26,  1920. 

The  composer  made  an  orchestration  of  the  Scherzo  for  London  in  1829,  when  he 
conducted  his  "First"  Symphony  in  C  minor  there  and  inserted  this  in  place  of  the 
existing  third  movement.  The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  pairs,  horns, 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

A  PREFATORY  notc  by  the  composer  on  the  score  o£  the  Octet  indicates 
-^"^  the  suitabiHty  of  this  music  for  larger  forces:  "This  Octet  must  be 
played  by  all  instruments  in  symphonic  style.  Pianos  and  fortes  must 
be  strictly  observed  and  more  sharply  emphasized  than  is  usual  in 
pieces  of  this  character." 

The  Octet  is  described  by  Wilhelm  Altmann  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic 
Survey  of  Chamber  Music:  "This  work  in  no  way  suggests  the  hand  of 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  but  rather  that  of  a  grown  man,  whose  romantic 
and  often  original  ideas  are  set  down  in  beautiful,  perfectly  finished 
form.  Octets  for  wind  instruments  had  of  course  been  popular  ever 
since  Haydn's  day;  and  Spohr  had  already  experimented  with  double 
quartets  in  which  the  second  played  the  part  of  an  accompanying 
rather  than  a  competitive  group.  But  this  octet  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  remains  a  model  of  the  type,  even  though  it  has  not  had  many 
successors;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get  together  in  private  eight  string- 
players.  Each  of  the  eight  instruments  has  justice  done  to  it,  although 
the  seconds  are  not  brought  much  into  prominence  and  the  first  violin 
part  has  the  bravura  of  a  concerto,  the  leader  often  having  his  work 
cut  out  to  hold  his  own  against  the  weight  of  tone  in  the  other  seven. 
The  sea  of  sound  that  rages  through  this  octet  is  very  powerful,  achiev- 
ing, indeed,  quite  an  orchestral  tone  at  times,  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  delicate  soft  passages.  The  extraordinary  freshness  of  invention  is 
a  never-failing  delight,  and  never  is  the  wealth  of  melody  obscured  by 
the  ornamentation,  of  which  free  use  is  made.    The  first  movement 


^eolian=^feinner  (!^rgan  Company 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Direaor 
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opens  with  a  vigorous  theme  which  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  and 
syncopations.  This  is  followed  by  a  fanfare-like  subject,  after  which  a 
semiquaver  figure  —  at  first  soft  and  mysterious  but  afterwards  used 
repeatedly  at  full  strength  and  greatly  extended  —  leads  into  the  dreamy 
second  subject.  The  development  section  shows  great  mastery  of  form. 
The  recapitulation  contains  many  a  subtle  variant,  and  the  movement 
ends  with  a  brilliant  coda.  The  richly  ornamented  andante  is  at  first 
tinged  with  melancholy;  the  general  tone  of  the  middle  section  is, 
however,  too  lively  for  the  movement  to  present  as  a  whole  a  sufficiently 
sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  is  definitely  of  a  cheerful 
character;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  sounds  particularly  effective. 
But  the  gem  of  the  piece  is  the  phantom  scherzo,  which  is  played 
staccato  and  pianissimo  throughout,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a  passage  in  Walpurgis-Nacht  of  Goethe's  Faust.  It  was  arranged 
later  for  orchestra  by  the  composer.  It  is  a  forerunner  of  his  music  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  purely  as  a  sound-picture  is  mar- 
vellous. (The  middle  part,  which  also  serves  as  coda,  has  much  affinity 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  scherzo  in  the  string  quartet. 
Op.  13.)  The  working-out  of  the  themes  is  also  most  cleverly  managed 
in  this  scherzo.  A  fugue  with  a  magnificent  subject  forms  the  opening 
of  the  finale,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  introduced  on  the  low 
notes  of  the  cello  and  the  second  viola,  it  does  not  always  sound  satis- 
factory and  is  often  too  orchestral  in  effect.*  The  scherzo  is  repeated 
here  in  its  original  key,  and  the  movement  closes  with  a  very  effective 
and  melodious  coda." 


In  April,  1829,  the  youthful  Mendelssohn  bade  a  tender  good-by  to 
his  father  and  his  sister  Rebecca  at  Hamburg,  and  sailed  for  England. 
It  was  the  first  stretch  of  a  period  of  extended  traveling  in  which  he 
was  not  only  to  give  concerts,  but  to  see  the  world  and  "form  his 
character  and  manners."  The  twenty-year-old  Berliner,  after  recovering 
from  an  exhausting  voyage  across  a  churned-up  channel  and  seeing  the 
sights  of  London  under  the  tutelage  of  Moscheles,  made  his  first  public 
appearance  before  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  Argyll 
rooms  on  May  25.  Old  John  Cramer  "led  him  to  the  piano  as  if  he 
were  a  young  lady,"  reports  Moscheles.  Felix  also  conducted  his  "First" 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (which  he  had  composed  in  1824),  substituting, 
however,  the  Scherzo  from  his  String  Octet  for  the  minuet  and  trio.  He 
had  made  an  orchestral  score  of  the  Scherzo  for  the  occasion.  He  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  (much  to  the  gratification  of  the  aspir- 
ing musician,  whose  music  had  had  a  mixed  reception  recently  in 
Berlin)  and  the  Scherzo  "was  obstinately  encored  against  his  wish" 


*  Cf.  similar  procedure  in  the  earlier  piano  sextet,  also  in  the  string  quartet.  Op.  12. 
[lO] 


(again  according  to  Moscheles).  Mendelssohn  afterwards  presented  the 
score  of  the  Symphony  to  the  Society.  The  orchestrated  Scherzo  was 
acquired  by  Novello  and  Co.,  and  first  published  by  them  in  1911.  The 
Scherzo,  "sempre  pianissimo  e  leggiero,"  is  a  score  of  characteristically 
delicate  point  and  grace. 

The  sympathetic  and  understanding  Fanny  gives  her  impressions  of 
her  brother's  early  Scherzo: 

"Only  to  me  did  he  tell  what  he  had  in  mind.  The  whole  piece 
should  be  played  staccato  and  pianissimo:  The  peculiar  tremulous 
shuddering,  the  light  flashing  mordents,  all  is  new,  strange,  and  yet  so 
interesting,  so  intimate,  that  one  feels  near  the  world  of  ghosts,  lightly 
borne  aloft;  yes,  one  might  take  in  hand  a  broomstick,  to  follow  better 
the  aerial  crowd.  At  the  end,  the  first  violin  flutters  upward,  light  as 
a  feather  —  and  all  vanishes  away." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,  Op.  60 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1807,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
diflierently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  is  built  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
instrument,  used  only  for  reinforcing  up  to  this  point,  takes  on  a 
special  coloring.  The  movement  continues  its  even,  dreaming  course 
with  not  a  moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part. 
Even  the  ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  develop- 
ment are  no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote 
of  Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
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of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  gfiostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion."  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 

[copyrighted] 


TANGLEWOOD 


The  Berkshire  Festival  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
has  been  extended  to  seven  weeks  for  the  season 
of  1961  (July  7  -  August  20) .  The  Festival  is  held 
at  Tanglewood  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  concurrently  with  the  Orchestra's 
school,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

For  full  information,  please  address 
Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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EIGHTY-FIRST  SEASON  1961-1962 

(Seventy-fourth  Season  in  Brooklyn) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Musk  Director 


FIVE  CONCERTS  IN  THE 
BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


FRIDAY  EVENINGS  at  8:30 

NOVEMBER  17 

DECEMBER  15 

JANUARY  26 

FEBRUARY  23 

APRIL  6 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED  IN  FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


Other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP. — Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only — Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
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^It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital'' — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


20  EAST  54th  street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EIGHTIETH      SEASON,       1960-1961 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

with  historical  and  descriptive   notes   by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
C.  D.  Jackson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

John  T.  Noonan 
Palfrey  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Leonard  Burkat  Rosario  Mazzeo 

Music  Administrator  Personnel  Manager 
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STEINWAY 

The  standard  piano 
of  the  world 


The  choice  of  discriminat- 
ing musicians  all  over  the 
world.  We  invite  you  to 
select  your  piano  as  the  art- 
ists do,  from  our  large  se- 
lection of  beautiful  Stein- 
way  Consoles  and  Grands. 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 

There  is  a  Hammond  Or- 
gan for  every  use  whether 
it  be  for  the  home,   the 

Church  or  the  professional. 
You  may  see,  hear  and  play 
ALL  Hammond  Models  in 
our  Organ  Department. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  High-Fidelity  Salon  where 
you  may  hear  Stereophonic  sound  at  its  best  on  the  finest  in 
Stereo  High-Fidelity  equipment  —  THE  FISHER. 

;4o€n^  'PiotiO'  ^a. 

Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  and  Hammond  Organ  Representatives 
for  All  This  Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


Open  Mondays 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Concert  in  Providence 


First  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  22,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande/'  Suite  from  the  Incidental 

Music  to  MaeterHnck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

I.  Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 

II.  "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

III.  Sicilienne:  Allegretto  molto  moderato 

IV.  "The  Death  of  Melisande";  Molto  adagio 

ScHUMAN Symphony  No.  7 

I.  Largo  assai 

II.  Vigoroso 

III.  Cantabile  intensamente 

IV.  Scherzando  brioso 

(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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*TELL£AS  AND  MfiLISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80, 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  StAGE  MuSIC  TO   MaeTERLINCk's  PlAY 

By  Gabriel  Faure 
Born  in  Pamiers  (Ari^ge),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  in  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faur^'s  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  the  music  was  first  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was  a 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November  23,  1923,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  April  21,  1939,  December  29,  1939, 
April  20,  1945  (two  movements);  November  23,  1945  (Paul  Paray  conducting). 
Charles  Munch  performed  the  Molto  adagio  in  memory  of  Ginette  Neveu,  November 
18,  1949.  The  Suite  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet,  Decem- 
ber 14-15,  1951;  under  Charles  Munch,  March  6-7,  1959. 

The  instruments  required  are  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

(i(iJ)ELL£AS  ET  MtLISANDE,"  with  Faur^'s  incidental  music,  was 
•*■  produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouses  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  four  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 


One  of  New  England's 
Fine  Restaurants 

Sheraton  ^Bil  tmore 

GEORGE  THOMAS  CULLEN,  General  Manager 
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The  second  movement,  "Fileuse,"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  MeHsande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  {andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  "Sicilienne"  was  not  originally  intended  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  incidental  music. 

The  Adagio  is  associated  with  the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Meli- 
sande dies  in  the  presence  of  the  aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the 
physician,  and  the  servants  of  the  castle.  [copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7 

By  William  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  celebration  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge 
and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

This  Symphony  will  be  recorded  and  submitted  for  award  to  the  American 
International  Music  Fund. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of:  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  English  horn, 

3  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  6  horns, 

4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani;  percussion  consisting  of  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  suspended  cymbal,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  tubular  bells,  piano;  and 
strings.  Of  these,  certain  instruments  are  optional,  but  will  be  used  in  the  present 
performances:  1  oboe,  1  clarinet,  1  bassoon,  2  horns,  1  trumpet,  1  tuba. 

A  yTovED  in  part  by  a  suggestion  of  the  composer,  Leonard  Burkat, 
^^^  the  Orchestra's  Music  Administrator,  has  made  the  following 

observations  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  this  Symphony: 

•     • 

William  Schuman's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  a  long  one  and  it  is  easy  to  remember  the  excitement  of  hearing  his 
first  work  played  in  Symphony  Hall,  his  Second  Symphony.   He  later 


Collection 
of 

Famous  Designers 

Donald  Brooks  Vera  Maxwell 

Tina  Leser  Kasper 

Chez  Elise  Providence 


^eoIian=^feinner  (Bx^wx  Company 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Direaor 
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erased  this  one  from  the  canon  of  his  works  and  relegated  it  to  his  list 
of  juvenilia,  but  it  announced  a  new,  powerful  and  original  voice  that 
would  henceforth  demand  to  be  heard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
our  archives  to  remember  Schuman  world  premieres  here:  the  Third 
Symphony,  the  Symphony  for  Strings,  the  Violin  Concerto,  A  Free 
Song,  the  American  Festival  Overture.  With  each  one  that  voice 
delivered  a  message  of  great  urgency.  Many  of  these  works  have  had 
repeated  hearings  and  others  of  his  compositions  have  been  added  to 
our  Orchestra's  repertoire  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since 
our  last  Schuman  premiere. 

•     • 

Schuman*s  symphonic  concept  is  apparently  an  extended  work  for 
orchestra  rationally  constructed  but  not  necessarily  cast  in  a  mold 
resembling  that  of  the  classical  symphony  nor  indeed  in  any  single 
mold.  From  the  Second  to  the  Seventh  there  is  enormous  variety  in 
form.  The  speech  becomes  more  and  more  eloquent  as  the  composer 
matures  but  remains  always  idiomatically  his. 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  Seventh  Symphony,  for  example,  is  a 
kind  of  choral  writing  for  the  orchestra.  No  matter  how  full  the  sound, 
no  matter  how  active  the  music,  how  busy  the  texture,  there  are  almost 
never  more  than  two  musical  elements  being  presented  at  one  time. 


The  New  England  Conservatory 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

James  Aliferis,  President 


BACHELOR  AND  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

In  AU  Fields 
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Each  element  is  invested  with  an  orchestral  color  or  combination  of 
them  that  belongs  to  it  for  a  period  of  time  and  is  more  likely  to 
change  all  at  once  than  gradually.  Or,  from  another  point  of  view, 
the  choral  view,  any  prominent  element  is  even  more  likely  to  be 
presented  by  an  entire  instrumental  choir  than  by  a  single  instrument. 
The  composer  would  perhaps  not  agree  but  for  me  this  is  the  most 
characteristic  single  stylistic  element  of  his  orchestral  works  and  the 
one  that  gives  his  listener  the  impression  of  a  declarative  music,  a 
music  that  makes  strong  statements. 


I  have  not  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  but 
here  are  a  few  observations  that  may  help  point  out  some  of  the  land- 
marks in  the  score.  The  slow  choral  opening  for  the  full  orchestra, 
and  its  characteristic  rhythm,  may  be  followed  through  the  movement 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  variation.  With 
new  music  in  the  low  strings  there  is  more  motion;  winds  are  added' 
progressively  until  the  climactic  return  of  the  opening  idea,  which 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
WAYLAND  SQUARE 


serves  again  as  accompaniment  to  the  fantasy  duet  for  clarinet  and 
bass  clarinet  that  is  the  final  section  of  the  movement.  The  second 
movement,  which  follows  without  pause,  presents  a  fierce  sound  and 
much  metrical  liberty  but  writing  essentially  very  simple.  Here  we 
begin  to  note  the  motto-like  use  of  themes  characterized  by  the  interval 
of  the  seventh  which,  with  such  other  dissonant  intervals  as  the  second 
and  the  ninth,  will  be  typical.  We  note  that  the  music  is  in  constant 
forward  motion  and  is  non-repetitive  and  non-symmetrical  to  the  point 
of  avoiding  or,  at  least,  disguising  the  classical  idea  of  recapitulation 
in  favor  of  constant  development.  After  a  brief  pause  the  second  pair 
of  movements  are  a  slow,  thoughtful,  for  once  richly  textured  move- 
ment for  strings  in  which  one  senses  again  the  use  of  small  and  large 
dissonant  intervals  inverting,  expanding  and  contracting,  to  give  the 
melodic  writing  its  special  aspects,  and  a  finale  scherzando,  joking.  A 
difficult  rhythmic  figure  is  amusingly  manipulated,  changing  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  bar  lines  and  changing  orchestral  color  for 
rhetorical  effect.  Before  the  movement  is  over,  three  elements  are 
heard  simultaneously  and  a  great  coda  with  much  activity  in  the 
percussion  brings  the  symphony  to  a  close  in  E-flat. 
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eightieth  season  •  nineteen  hundred  sixty -sixty-one 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Tuesday  evening  concerts  in  Providence 

will  be  as  follows: 

December  13  LORIN  MAAZEL,  Guest  Conductor 

January  17  EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano 

February  21  ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 

March  28  BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


VETERANS     MEMORIAL     AUDITORIUM     •     PROVIDENCE 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

T)EETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  o£  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
•^  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years, 
and  the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon 
to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 


SIXTEENTH  SEASON 

RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 

WINTER  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT  SERIES 

Second  Concert 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Francis  Madeira,  Pianist 

Martin  Fischer,  Conductor 

BoccHERiNi Symphony  in  A  major 

Franck Symphonic  Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor 


VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  for  each  concert  available  at 

PHILHARMONIC  OFFICE,  Room  638,  49  Westminster  St.,  TEmple  1-3123 

AXELROD  MUSIC,  INC.  AVERY  PIANO  COMPANY 
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The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove*  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  —  free 
and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings  were 
passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There  was  more 
than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the  affairs  came  to 
no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to  musical  romanc- 
ing. "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early  ideas  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually  elaborated  into 
the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many  pleasant  traits 
are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee  and  others.  The 
coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually  offered  to  extem- 
porising he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends  probably  heard,  on 
these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Symphony  which  was 
seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no  word  was  dropped  by 
the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 

•  Sir  George  Grove:    Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies  (1896). 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS       DIRECTORY 

AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

and 

TEACHER 

123  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Studios:  216  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 


dMx(^ 


CONGER  T  PIANIST-  TEA  CHER 

Graduate  of  European  Conservatories 

State  Accredited  in  Germany 

168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:  DE  1-5667 


PIANO  TUNING 
HERBERT  E.  WOOD 

REGISTERED  TECHNICIAN 

REPAIRING  -  REBUILDING  -  DEMOTHING 

PIANOS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
GA  1-8781     -    434  BROOK  ST.    -    PROVIDENCE 


Edna  Bradley  Wood 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Pupils  prepared  for  Public  Performances 

434  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE  -  GA  1-8781 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Eightieth  Season,  i960-  1961) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioflfi 
Manuel  Valeric 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital.'* — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


GREGORY  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 
1985  Smith  Street  Centredale,  Rhode  Island 


The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Rhode  Island  Members  for  Season  ip^p-i^6o 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge with  grateful  thanks  those  in  the  Rhode  Island  area  who,  through  their 
membership  in  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  have  helped  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  what  the  Orchestra  has  been  able  to  earn  from  all  sources, 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Orchestra. 

Without  the  generosity  of  the  Friends,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  high 
level  of  performance  of  our  Orchestra. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  during  this  coming  year,  our  past  friends  will  again 
continue  their  membership,  and  that  many  more  of  you  will  become  Friends  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  In  so  doing,  you  will  help  us  continue  to  share  with  you  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mrs.  Victor  A.  C.  Aberg 
Miss  Florence  M.  Addison 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Aldrich 
Miss  Ada  F.  Almy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  B.  A.  Anderton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman  Angier 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Annand 
Mrs.  B.  Edwards  Annin 
Miss  Marguerite  Appleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Austin 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Austin 


Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Babcock 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C,  Barney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Miss  Charlotte  R.  Bellows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bergeron 

Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow 

Miss  Janet  Blinkhorn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenas  R.  Bliss 

Miss  Mildred  G.  Blumenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Bojar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  E.  Bond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Bosworth,  Jr. 

Dr.  Morris  Botvin 

Miss  Irene  Y.  Bouffard 

Mrs.  David  A.  Brayton 


Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mrs.  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bubier,  Sr. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bullard 

Cadillac  Textiles,  Inc. 
Mr.  William  H.  Cady 
Miss  Maria  L.  Camardo 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell 
Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Cappon 
Miss  Margaret  Chace 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee 
Chaminade  Club  of  Providence 
Miss  Mabelle  H.  Chappell 
Mme.  Avis  Bliven  Charbonnel 
Mr.  Samuel  N.  Chase 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Chernack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Chernick 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Claflin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp 
Miss  Alice  K.  Clark 
Misses  Elizabeth  L.  and 
Katherine  F.  Clark 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford 
Miss  Doris  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Collins 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Collins 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock 
Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon,  2nd 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    (Continued) 


Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Conlon 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Corcoran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Donald  Coulter 

Mrs.  Esther  A.  Creer 

Misses  Clara  R.  and  Mary  L.  Crosby 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts 

Miss  Mary  DaboU 

Mr.  John  N.  Dalton 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth 

Miss  Rosemarie  DeLuise 

Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Dinsmoor 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser 

Mrs.  Martin  Duchan 

Mrs.  M.  Dart  Dunbar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Durfee 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards 

Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Ey 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Fay 

Mrs.  R.  Henry  Field 

Miss  Anna  G.  Fiore 

Miss  Florence  G.  Fish 

Miss  Louise  M.  Fish 

Mrs.  Grace  A.  Fletcher 

Miss  Virginia  Fooks 

Mrs.  Sidney  Frauwirth 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Evert  W.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman 

Mrs.  E.  W.  French 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Friedman 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Gairloch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  Garner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Gershman 
Mrs.  Barney  M.  Goldberg 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Gottschalk 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Greene 

Mrs.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Jr. 

Greenhalgh  Charitable  Foundation 

Mrs.  Morris  Grossman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gunther-Stirn 


Dr.  Clara  C.  Haas 

Mrs.  Roland  Hammond 

Mrs.  Albert  Harkness 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Harrington 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hart 

Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  Harwood 

Mrs.  Thomas  Pierrepont  Hazard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Henderson 

Miss  Bessie  Heptonstall 

Mr.  Paul  Heymann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Himes 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley 

Dr.  John  T.  Hogan 

Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue 

Cantor  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Hohenemser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  HoUis 

Mrs.  Edith  R.  Hood 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Horner 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hough 

In  memory  of  "P.B.H." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Hull 

Mr.  Blackmer  Humphrey 

Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey 

Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon 


Mrs.  Donald  E.  Jackson 

Mrs.  F.  Ellis  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram 


Mr.  Frederick  Lincoln  Kateon 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  N.  Kay 
Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Kelley 
Miss  Marion  L.  Kesselring 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II 
Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA   (Continued) 


Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd 

Mrs.  Peter  H.  Leavell 

Lebanon  Knitting  Mills 

Mrs.  Francis  F.  Levin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Levy 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy 

Miss  Dora  H.  Lindberg 

Willoughby  Little  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ronald  S.  Longley 

Miss  Marjorie  Lord 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord 

Mr.  Frank  Lornitzo 

Miss  Eleanor  Lowe 


Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  MacColl 
Miss  Janet  MacDougall 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod 
Mrs.  Norman  D.  MacLeod 
Mrs.  Barbara  R.  Mandos 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall 
Mr,  Stanley  H.  Mason 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman 
Miss  Eva  A.  Mooar 
Mrs.  David  S.  Moulton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry 
Mr.  Norman  S.  McAuslan 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid 
Miss  Mary  R.  McGinn 
Mrs.  H.  E.  McGregor 


Mr.  Nathan  Newburger 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Newman 

Mrs.  John  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr. 


Miss  Marian  O'Brien 
Mr,  Bernard  J.  O'Neill 
Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby 
Mr.  Raymond  E.  Ostby 
Mrs.  E.  Burnell  Overlock 
The  Misses  Owens 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  W.  Pansey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick 
Mrs.  George  F.  Phillips 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Posner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Potter 
Dr.  Charles  Potter 

Dr.  Everett  S.  Radovsky 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Charles  H.  Redden 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Regensteiner 

Mr.  Owen  P.  Reid 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Reilly 

Mrs.  Beverly  S.  Ridgely 

Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rogers 

Mrs.  Fred  Roland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  N.  Rosen 

Mr.  William  E.  Sauter 

Mrs.  Led  Scheinziss 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Morris  Schussheira 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Caroll  M.  Silver 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ben  Sinel 

Mrs.  Charles  Peck  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Slawson 

Mrs.  Byron  N.  H.  Smith 

Miss  Hope  Smith 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  L.  Smith 

Mrs,  A.  Chester  Snow 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel 

Mr,  Edward  S.  Spicer 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Staples 

Mrs.  John  R.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  S.  Stevens 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Stoll,  Jr, 

Mr.  John  P,  Sturges 

Mrs.  Marcus  A.  Sutcliffe 

Miss  Helen  T.  Sutherland 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Swats 

Dr.  Peter  W.  Sweetser 

Mrs,  L.  Symonds 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   (Concluded) 


Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 

Mrs.  R.  P.  A.  Taylor 

Miss  Karoline  L.  Thayer 

Mrs.  Edward  Thayer 

Mrs.  Irving  A.  Troob 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  L.  Vargas 
Mrs.  Richmond  Viall 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh 
Mrs.  H.  Waterhouse  Walker 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall 


Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Z.  Wattman 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Waxberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Weisberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Westervelt 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Whipple 

Mrs.  William  W.  White 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Williams 

Rev.  William  C.  Wilson 

Mr.  W.  Chesley  Worthington 


^  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


FOUNDED  IN 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


veterans  memorial 
IIkt/^.     auditorium 


EIGHTIETH    SEASON 
1960-1961 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


Other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP.— Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only—  Ravel :  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Concert  in  Providence 

Second  Program 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  13,  at  8:15  o'clock 


LORIN  MAAZEL,  Guest  Conductor 

Geminiani Concerto  Grosso  in  G  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  2 

I.     Largo  e  staccato;  Allegro 
II.     Adagio 
III.    Allegro 

Beethoven *Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op,  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 

II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 
storm; Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings   after   the   storm: 
Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms *Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditoriam. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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LORIN 
Lorin  Maazel  was  born  in  Neuilly, 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  March  5,  1930,  of 
American  parents.  Brought  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  small  child,  he  studied  con- 
ducting with  Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff  in 
Pittsburgh  and  at  the  age  of  nine  con- 
ducted orchestras  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  In  1941  he  conducted  the  NBC 
Orchestra  and  later  the  Stadium  Con- 
certs of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  the  orchestras  of  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Montreal.  Having  begun  to  study  violin 
at  the  age  of  five,  he  gave  recitals  during 
his  adolescence,  and  played  first  violin  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Quartet  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  assistant  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Orchestra  for  three  years.  In  1951  he 
was  in  the  conducting  class  at  Tangle- 


MAAZEL 

wood.  In  1952  he  was  married  to  Mimi 
Sandbank,  the  Brazilian  pianist,  and  in 
the  same  year  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
has  had  a  considerable  career.  He  has 
conducted  the  orchestras  in  such  cities 
as  Rome,  Milan,  Berlin,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Vienna,  Stockholm,  Budapest,  Prague, 
Tel-Aviv.  He  has  also  participated  in 
the  principal  European  festivals.  He 
toured  Mexico  and  South  America  in 
1956.  Last  summer  he  conducted  seven 
performances  of  Lohengrin  at  the  festi- 
tal  in  Bayreuth.  On  November  30  he 
conducted  Mahler's  Second  Symphony 
with  the  BBC  Orchestra  in  London.  He 
is  scheduled  through  the  remainder  of 
the  present  season  to  conduct  in  Berlin, 
Munich,  cities  of  Russia,  Australia  and 
France,  likewise  on  a  tour  of  the 
National  Radio  Orchestra  of  France. 


One  of  New  England's 
Fine  Restaurants 

Sheraton  ^Bil  tmor  e 

GEORGE  THOMAS  CULLEN,  General  Manager 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  in  G  minor.  Op.  3,  No.  2 
By  Francesco  Geminiani 

Bom  in  Lucca,  December  5(?),  1687;  ^i^^  ^^  Dublin,  September  17,  1762 


The  score  of  Op.  3  is  entitled  Concerti  grossi  con  Due  Violini,  Viola  e  Violoncello 
di  Concerto  Obbligato  e  Due  altri  Violini  e  Basso  di  Concerto  Grosso,  Opera  Terza. 
They  were  published  in  seven  parts  in  1733,  and  published  in  score  in  1755  by 
John  Johnson  in  Cheapside,  "revised,  corrected  and  enlarged."  A  viola  da  ripieno 
was  added,  the  counterpoint  altered,  together  with  various  embellishments.  The 
earlier  version  is  here  used. 

THE  solo  quartet  separates  itself  with  an  occasional  short  phrase  from 
the  group.  The  indication  "staccato"  for  the  introduction  refers  to 
a  thematic  pattern  in  dotted  rhythm  which  is  followed  by  the  allegro 
in  a  9/8  beat.  The  slow  movement  is  an  adagio  of  40  bars  in  chords  of 
half  note  length.  The  finale  is  a  fugato  in  four  voices  realized  in 
strict  canon. 

Francesco  Geminiani's  principal  contribution  to  music  was  that  of 
an  expert  in  violin  method.  His  principal  master  was  Corelli,  with 
whom  he  studied  the  instrument  in  Rome.  He  also  is  believed  to  have 
studied  counterpoint  with  Alessandro  Scarlatti  in  Naples.  He  played 
violin  in  the  Signorial  in  Lucca  from  1707  to  1710.  He  left  Italy,  never 
to  return,  at  the  age  of  27  (in  1714),  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life  in  London  and  Dublin,  with  occasional  brief  visits  to  Paris. 
He  was  respected  in  those  cities  as  an  authority  on  the  technique  of 
his  instrument  rather  than  as  a  virtuoso,  although  he  wrote  and  per- 
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formed  music  (notably  his  Op.  6)  which  was  considered  to  be  of 
insuperable  difficulty.  It  was  said  that  he  was  impulsive  and  erratic 
as  a  performer  and  as  a  leader.  He  was  praised  by  some,  but  not  by 
Charles  Burney,  who  knew  his  music  but  had  little  use  for  him  as  a 
musician,  having  first  met  him  in  1745.  Burney  calls  him  in  his 
History  of  Music  "a  wild  and  unsteady  timest"  and  found  in  his  scores 
"an  effect  of  rhapsody  or  extraneous  flight  rather  than  a  polished  and 
regular  production."  Tartini  is  quoted  as  having  called  him  'HI 
furihondo."  Professor  Robert  Heinried,  in  a  preface  to  the  Eulenburg 
score  of  this  Concerto,  refers  to  him  as  "innerlich  zerspelten"  which 
is  there  translated  in  dictionary  English  as  "cleft  in  his  mind."  The 
opinion  seems  excessive. 

An  anecdote  told  in  the  biographies  of  Handel,  who  knew  him  in 
London  and  was  two  years  older,  indicates  his  habit  of  free  rubato. 
About  to  perform  his  twelve  sonatas  for  violin  for  King  George  I, 
Geminiani  could  not  trust  an  accompanist  to  follow  his  irregularity 
and  called  upon  Handel,  thereby  drawing  the  attention  of  the  monarch 
to  his  friend,  who  was  momentarily  out  of  favor. 

The  original  compositions  of  Geminiani  are  not  numerous  and  are 
mostly  confined  to  string  concertos,  violin  sonatas  and  arrangements  of 
Corelli's  music  with  improved  fingering  and  bowing.  Compelled  to 
seek  other  means  of  livelihood  than  infrequent  concerts  could  bring, 
he  sought  and  found  various  patrons  and  pupils  both  in  London  and 
Dublin,  published  books  of  musical  instruction,  and  even  speculated 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  paintings.  One  can  imagine  him  presiding 
at  his  house  called  the  "Spring  Gardens"  in  Dublin,  where  he  gave 
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concerts,  held  an  academy  for  pupils,  and  on  the  ground  floor  put  up 
pictures  for  sale.  His  ignorance  on  the  authenticity  of  paintings  landed 
him  in  bankruptcy  and  perhaps  in  prison. 

He  was  more  expert  in  his  own  profession.  He  developed  a  technique 
of  positions  and  bowing  which  was  far  in  advance  of  Corelli's  method. 
A  treatise.  The  Art  of  Flaying  on  the  Violin,  printed  anonymously  in 
1730  and  thought  to  be  the  work  of  his  pupil,  Peter  Prelleur,  later 
appeared  under  his  own  name  as  The  Compleat  Tutor  for  the  Violin 
(London,  1751).*  Burney  found  this  book  "a  very  useful  work  in  its 
day;  the  shifts  and  examples  of  difficulties,  and  uses  of  the  bow  being 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  any  book  of  the  kind."  While  admitting 
Geminiani's  "harmonic  abilities,"  Burney  accuses  him  of  "being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  arts  of  musical  cookery,  not  to  call 
it  quackery,  for  materials  to  publish."  His  later  music  "seemed  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  whim,  caprice,  expedients  and  an  unprincipled 
change  of  style  and  taste"  and  yet  his  ''Opera  terza,"  his  second  set  of 
concertos.  Op.  3,  "established  his  character  and  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  all  the  masters  then  living  in  this  species  of  composition."  Needless 
to  say,  departures  from  the  modulatory  or  harmonic  constrictions  of 
his  period  will  hardly  be  found  disturbing  in  ours,  while  the  finale  of 
this  Concerto  is  a  test  of  the  contrapuntist. 

*  This  treatise  in  a  less  developed  form  has  recently  been  discovered  to  have  been  published 
by  John  Walsh  in  London  in  1695  as  Nolens  Volens,  or  You  Shall  Learn  to  Play  on  the 
Violin  Whether  You  Will  or  No.  Geminiani's  authorship  is  ruled  out  by  the  date,  but  it  was 
his  amplification  of  it  which  gave  the  later  publication  its  value  as  the  first  important  book 
of  its  kind. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op,  68 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Bom  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely 
of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth  Piano 
concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

T)EETHovEN  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
-■-'  were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C 
minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked 
upon  the  two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which 
had  occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with 
unusual  speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Notte- 
bohm,  completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued, 
may  have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  per- 
formed from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the 
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program  named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  — 

which  is  building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a 

printer's  error. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 

Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 

relaxation  and  placidity.    One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 

away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 

in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle, 

droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid 

shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something 

of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which 

lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.    There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an 

English  critic  of  1823,  ^^^  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly  the 

second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened 

without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular  part,  and  with 

the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole."    One  can  easily 

reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the 

customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  missing  the 

detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious  contours  of 

thematic  reiteration. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Tuesday  evening  concerts  in  Providence 

will  be  as  follows: 

January  17        EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano 

February  21      ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 

March  28  BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Bom  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  01* 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Stemdale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Georg  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  season  (February 
24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

LOOKING  back  over  the  eighty-odd  years  which  Jiave  passed  since 
Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one 
finds  good  support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly 
"modern"  today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This 
symphony,  surely  the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly 
engaging  of  the  four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable 
concoction  of  the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  "not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power"!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus-Wagner  feud.  There  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24, 
1882)  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell 
upon  it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr.  Henschel's  authority  in  the 
matter  because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they 
showed  no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  "wearisome," 
"turgid";  the  Traveler,  "evil-sounding,"  "artificial,"  lacking  "a  sense  of 
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the  beautiful,"  an  "unmitigated  bore."  The  Post  called  it  "as  cold- 
blooded a  composition,  so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created."  The  critic  of 
the  Traveler  made  the  only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  "If 
Brahms  really  had  anything  to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is."  This  appalling  blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held 
against  Boston  in  particular,  for  although  a  good  part  of  the  audience 
made  a  bewildered  departure  after  the  second  movement,  the  coura- 
geous believers  in  Mr.  Henschers  good  intentions  remained  to  the  end, 
and  from  these  there  was  soon  to  develop  a  devout  and  determined  type 
known  as  the  "Boston  Brahmin."  New  York  was  no  more  enlightened, 
to  judge  by  this  astonishing  suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in 
November,  1887):  "The  greater  part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated 
before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play  instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic 
Symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected  here  and  any  one  movement 
of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius  than  all  of  Brahms'  sym- 
phonies put  together?" 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  ~  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  ejffortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  "obscure,"  "intellectual,"  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
"obscurity"  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  "obscure"  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 
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WANTED 

100  NEW  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Last  season  343  subscribers  contributed  $4,167.00  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  Providence  Com- 
mittee, a  fine  record  in  and  of  itself,  but  not  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  number  who  enjoy  these  outstanding  concerts. 

If  you  are  not  now  a  Friend,  won't  you  join  us  this  year? 
You  will  soon  be  given  an  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Bigelow  The  PROvroENCE  Committee 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Friends  of  the 

Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr.        Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Stanford  S.  Stevens 

Kirk  Smith,  Chairman 


SIXTEENTH  SEASON 

RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 


WINTER  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT  SERIES 

Third  Concert 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
RuGGiERO  Ricci,  Violinist 

Verdi Overture  to  "La  Forza  del  Destine" 

Paganini Violin  Concerto  in  D  major 

Dello  Joio New  York  Profile 

Tchaikovsky Capriccio  Italien 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  for  each  concert  available  at 

PHILHARMONIC  OFFICE,  Room  638,  49  Westminster  St.,  TEmple  1-3123 

AXELROD  MUSIC,  INC.  AVERY  PIANO  COMPANY 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  'Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital/' — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


GREGORY  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 
1985  Smith  Street  Centredale,  Rhode  Island 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED    IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 
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other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP.— Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only—  Ravel :  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 


EIGHTIETH      SEASON,       1960-1961 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 
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John  N.  Burk 


The  trustees  of  the 
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TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
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STEIN  V\^AY 

Tine  standard  piano 
of  the  world 


The  choice  of  discriminat- 
ing musicians  all  over  the 
world.  We  invite  you  to 
select  your  piano  as  the  art- 
ists do,  from  our  large  se- 
lection of  beautiful  Stein- 
way  Consoles  and  Grands. 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 

There  is  a  Hammond  Or- 
gan for  every  use  whether 
it  be  for  the  home,   the 

Church  or  the  professional. 
You  may  see,  hear  and  play 
ALL  Hammond  Models  in 
our  Organ  Department. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  High-Fidelity  Salon  where 
you  may  hear  Stereophonic  sound  at  its  best  on  the  finest  in 
Stereo  High-FideHty  equipment  -  THE  FISHER. 

Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  and  Hammond  Organ  Representatives 
for  All  This  Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


Open  Mondays 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 


Third  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   17,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Smetana "The  Moldau"  ("Vltava"),  Symphonic  Poem 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  88 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 

SOLOIST 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN 

Mr.  IsTOMiN  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONIC  POEM,  "THE  MOLDAU"  ("VLTAVA") 

By  Bedrich  (Friedrich)  Smetana 

Born  in  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  ^^^^  in  Prague,  May  12,  1884 


The  Symphonic  Poem  The  Moldau  was  composed  in  November  and  December, 
1874.  The  first  performance  was  at  Zofin,  April  4,  1875.  The  cycle  of  symphonic 
poems  of  which  this  was  the  second,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Prague, 
was  performed  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer  on  November  5,  1882. 

''Vltava"  is  known  outside  of  Bohemia  as  "The  Moldau,"  a  name 
which  derives  from  the  Latin  Multava.  The  following  program  is 
printed  as  a  preface  to  the  score: 

Two  springs  pour  forth  their  streams  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian 
forest,  the  one  warm  and  gushing,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their 
waves,  joyfully  flowing  over  their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  sparkle  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  forest  brook,  rushing  on,  becomes  the  River  Moldau, 
which,  with  its  waters  speeding  through  Bohemia's  valleys,  grows  into 
a  mighty  stream.  It  flows  through  dense  woods  from  which  come  the 
joyous  sounds  of  the  chase,  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  are 
heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  flows  through  emerald  meadows  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding 
feast  is  being  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night,  in  its  shining 
waves,  wood  and  water  nymphs  hold  their  revels,  and  in  these  waves 
are  reflected  many  a  fortress  and  castle  —  witnesses  of  bygone  splendor 


One  of  New  England's 
Fine  Restaurants 

Sheraton  ^Biltmore 

GEORGE  THOMAS  CULLEN,  General  Manager 
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of  chivalry,  and  the  vanished  martial  fame  of  days  that  are  no  more.  At 
the  rapids  of  St.  John  the  stream  speeds  on,  winding  its  way  through 
cataracts  and  hewing  the  path  for  its  foaming  waters  through  the  rocky 
chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed,  in  which  it  flows  on  in  majestic  calm 
toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored  Vysehrad,  to  disappear  in 
the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 

The  other  symphonic  poems  of  the  cycle  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  past  of  Bohemia  and  its  people.  The  first,  Vysehrad,  describes 
a  historic  citadel,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Bohemian  kings.  The  third, 
Sdrka,  takes  its  name  from  an  Amazon  of  Bohemia  who  beguiled  a 
tyrannical  leader,  the  Knight  Ctirad,  in  order  to  slay  him.  A  valley 
north  of  Prague  bears  her  name.  The  fourth.  From  Bohemia's  Fields 
and  Groves,  is  pastoral  in  character,  using  dance  rhythms  and  evoking 
peasant  scenes.  The  fifth.  Tabor,  takes  its  name  from  a  fortress  of  the 
Hussites  and  is  built  upon  a  Hussite  chorale,  "You  are  God's  warriors." 
The  last,  Blanik,  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  where  the  Hussite  warriors 
sleep  in  honorable  burial,  awaiting  the  resurrection  which  shall  glorify 
for  eternity  their  deeds  of  faith. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  in  G  major.  Op.  88 

By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  September  8,  1841,  in  Mulhausen,  Bohemia;  died  May  1,  1904,  in  Prague 


Composed  between  October  26  and  November  8,  1889,  this  symphony  was  published 
as  No.  4  in  1892.  It  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  February  2,  1890,  at 
Prague  under  the  composer's  direction  and  was  likewise  conducted  by  the  composer 
in  Cambridge,  England,  June  16,  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  by  this 
Orchestra  was  on  February  26,  1892,  the  year  of  its  publication,  Arthur  Nikisch  con- 
ducting. The  only  other  performances  were  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch, 
February  2-3,  1951,  and  under  Antal  Dorati,  November  22,  1958. 

This  symphony,  published  as  the  Fourth  (the  Fifth  being  the  Symphony  "From 
the  New  World,"  published  in  1893)  was  actually  the  eighth  of  the  symphonies  of 
Dvofak,  four  symphonies  earlier  than  the  published  five  having  been  since  brought 
forth. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated "To  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Art  and  Literature." 

'T^HE  Symphony  opens  with  a  theme  in  G  minor  stated  by  the  winds 

-■-  and,  after  a  pianissimo  cadence,  a  second  theme  in  G  major  is  made 

known  by  the  flute  in  birdhke  suggestion.  This  theme,  and  its  rhythm 

in  particular,  are  to  become  the  main  material  of  the  development 
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Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Direaor 
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DIRECT    FROM    TRIUMPHANT    RUSSIAN    TOUR 
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COMPANY  OF  100  with  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conductor:  KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN 

Regisseur:  DIMITRI  ROMANOFF 

Ballet  Master:  FERNAND  NAULT 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 
Sunday  Afternoon,  January  22,  at  3  P.M. 

Prices:    Orch.  $3.75,  $3.25,  $2.75;    Mezz.  $3.75;    Bale.  $3.25,  $2.75,  $2.25,  $1.75 
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James  Aliferis,  President 
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Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      •      SYMPHONIC  WIND  ENSEMBLE 
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while  the  composer  introduces  many  happy  lyrical  episodes.  The  minor 
theme  introduces  the  recapitulation  which  nevertheless  is  dominated 
by  the  flute  theme  worked  up  to  a  brilliant  close. 

The  adagio  opens  with  a  melody  by  the  strings  in  E-flat  major  which 
changes  form  as  it  is  taken  up  pianissimo  by  the  woodwinds.  A  middle 
section  in  C  major  brings  a  new  theme  from  the  flute  and  oboe  over 
descending  violin  passages.  A  repetition  of  the  first  part  is  briefly 
worked. 

The  allegretto  grazioso  (in  G  minor)  is  not  the  classical  minuet  with 
regular  repeated  sections,  but  is  based  on  a  theme  of  haunting  charm, 
introduced  by  the  first  violins  and  considerably  developed.  The  trio 
(in  G  major)  is  a  waltz-like  theme  first  heard  from  flute  and  oboe. 
There  is  a  literal  repetition  of  the  first  part  and  a  coda. 

The  finale  (in  G  major)  opens  with  a  trumpet  fanfare  and  an  initial 
theme  from  the  cellos  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  composer's 
Slavonic  Dances.  The  theme  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra,  its  returns 
interspersed  with  new  subjects  from  the  flute  and  later  from  the  oboes 
and  clarinets.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  as  at  first  in  the  cellos,  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  violins  taking  it  before  the  closing  coda. 
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SIXTEENTH  SEASON 

RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 

WINTER  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT  SERIES 

Third  Concert 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
RuGGiERO  Ricci,  Violinist 

Verdi.    . Overture  to  "La  Forza  del  Destine" 

Paganini Violin  Concerto  in  D  major 

Dello  Joio New  York  Profile 

Tchaikovsky Capriccio  Italien 


VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  for  each  concert  available  at 

PHILHARMONIC  OFFICE,  Room  638,  49  Westminster  St.,  TEmple  1-3123 

AXELROD  MUSIC,  INC.  AVERY  PIANO  COMPANY 


EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Tuesday  evening  concerts  in  Providence 

will  be  as  follows: 

February  21      ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 
March  28  BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


VETERANS     MEMORIAL     AUDITORIUM     •     PROVIDENCE 


CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 
PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  the  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang  (March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886) ;  Rafael  Joseffy 
(January  17,  1896);  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899) ;  Rafael  Joseffy  (Decem- 
ber 30,  1904)  ;  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907)  ;  Harold  Bauer  (February  25, 
1916);  Carl  Friedberg  (March  23,  1917) ;  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918)  ; 
Felix  Fox  (November  21,  1919) ;  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923) ;  Moriz  Rosenthal 
(February  11,  1927);  Artur  Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  (Brahms  Festival  —  April  28,  1933) ;  Josef  a  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  — 
February  5,  1935) ;  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur 
Schnabel  (April  10,  1936)  ;  Myra  Hess  (April  9,  1937);  Artur  Rubinstein  (April 
6,  1939);  Leonard  Shure  (February  21,  1941);  Nicole  Henriot  (February  9,  1951); 
Claudio  Arrau  (January  9,  1953);  Rudolf  Serkin  (April  10,  1959).  It  was  performed 
at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  1,  1960,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  "My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard 
Marxsen." 

TT  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
-■'  after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.*  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
1 1,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
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don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flatI" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes.  [copyrighted] 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN 

Eugene  Istomin  was  born  in  New  York  City,  November  26,  1925, 
of  Russian  parents,  both  of  them  singers.  Studying  first  in  New  York, 
he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
there  studied  with  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
made  his  first  public  appearance  in  1945  with  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. He  has  played  with  many  orchestras  since,  with  this  Orchestra  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival  and  in  Boston.  He  has  played  at  the  Festivals 
organized  by  Pablo  Casals  in  Trades  and  Perpignan  and  among  many 
concerts  in  Europe  has  given  joint  recitals  with  that  artist. 
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TICKETS  TOMORROW 
CARLOS     MONTOYA 

World's  Greatest  Flamenco  Guitarist 

Sat.  Eve.,  February  11  at  8:30      •      Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 

Tickets  at  Avery  Piano  Co.  256  Weybosset  St.  Prices  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50,  $1.50 

Auspices:   University  of  Rhode  Island  Scholarship  Fund 
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AARON  RICHMOND  presents  in  Boston 

This  Sat  Eve.,  Sun.  Aft.  and  Eve.,  Jan.  21-22      •      Boston  Garden 
THE    ROYAL    BALLET 

(formerly  Sadler's  Wells) 
with  MARGOT  FONTEYN,   Guest  Artist 

Thursday  Evening,  January  26  •  Jordan  Hall 

QUARTETTO    ITALIANO 

Moz«rf^  E-flat  major  K.  428:   Ghedini, 'No.  2:   Schumann,  A  maioic 

Sunday  Afternoon,  January  29  •  Symphony  Hall 

ISAAC    STERN 

Schubert,  G  minor  Sonatina:    Brahms,  D   minor  Sonata:     Bartok,  Sonata   No.    1: 
Pugnani,  Largo  espressivo:    Wieniawski,  D  major  Polonaise  Brilliante 

(STEINWAY  piano) 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  1  •  Symphony  Hall 

CLAUDIO    ARRAU 

Liszt,  Vallee  d'Obermann,  B  minor  Ballade,  Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  solitude: 
Schumann,  B-flat  major  Humoreske,  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien      (baldwin  piano) 

Sunday  Afternoon,  February  5  •  Jordan  Hall 

MAUREEN     FORRESTER 

Celebrated  Canadian  Contralto 

Sunday  Afternoon,  February  12  •  Symphony  Hall 

WARSAW     PHILHARMONIC 

Witold  Rowicki,  Conductor  Wanda  Wilkomirska,  Violin  Soloist 

Bartok,  Music  for  Strings,   Percussion,   Celesta:    Szymanowski,  Concerto   No.    i    for 
Violin  and  Orchestra:  Brahms,  C  minor  Symphony  Op.  68 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano,  Because  of  its  brilliant , 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital.'^ — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fourth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 

Dallapiccola Variations  for  Orchestra 

Strauss Interludes  from  the  Opera  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten" 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

I.  Andante 

II.  Allegro  moderato 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  giocoso 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  records 
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ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  had  an  active  career  both  as  a  symphonic  and  as 
an  operatic  conductor.  Born  in  Vienna,  February  4,  1912,  he  had  his 
musical  training  there. 

In  1934,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Salzburg  Festivals,  then  under  the  direction  of  Bruno  Walter  and 
Arturo  Toscanini.  In  1938  he  became  a  conductor  of  German  operas 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  had  at  that  time  conducted  a 
number  of  symphonic  concerts  in  Europe.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
the  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  but  was  shortly  called  into 
the  United  States  Army.  After  the  war  (in  1947),  he  was  engaged  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  is  now  in  his 
third  season  as  Musical  Consultant  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  one  of  its  principal  conductors.  Scheduled  for  the  present 
season  under  his  direction  are:  Cluck's  Alceste,  Moussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunov,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Strauss's  Arabella.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  conducted  notable  productions 
of  contemporary  operas  on  stages  here  and  abroad.  After  his  Boston 
engagement,  he  is  to  conduct  in  Chicago,  Houston,  London,  Florence, 
Milan  and  Amsterdam. 


One  of  New  England's 
Fine  Restaurants 

Sheraton  ^Bil  tmor  e 

GEORGE  THOMAS  CULLEN,  General  Manager 
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VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  LuiGi  Dallapiccola 

Born  in  Pisino  d'Istria,  February  3,  1904 


Luigi  Dallapiccola  composed  his  Variations  for  Orchestra  as  a  commission  from  the 
Louisville  Orchestra.  The  work  was  first  performed  by  that  orchestra  October  3,  1954. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
harp,  celesta,  xylophone,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

T  T  THEN  his  Variations  were  performed  in  Louisville,  the  composer 
^  ^  contributed  the  following  information:  "In  an  essay  published 
in  the  English  review.  Music  Survey,  October,  1951,  I  have  explained 
my  progress  along  the  route  of  the  12-tone  system:  a  rather  strange  and 
very  long  progress.  Outside  the  works  of  Schonberg,  Berg,  and  Webern, 
I  have  received  very  extraordinary  explanations  (exactly  in  the  1 2-tone 
domain)  through  the  literature  of  Proust  and  James  Joyce.  Such  a 
declaration,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arts,  at  a  specific  moment  of  history,  have  a  common  problem. 
If  I  were  competent  in  printing,  I  am  sure  that  even  in  this  art  I  could 
find  very  striking  analogies  with  1 2-tone  music. 

"The  Variations  for  Orchestra  are  not  at  all  variations  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  word.  At  the  base  of  the  whole  composition  there 
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is  the  same  12-tone  row  that  I  am  using  for  my  Songs  in  Liberation,  a 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra  now  in  progress,  and  that  I  used  for 
'Annalibera's  Notebook,*  for  piano,  and  of  which  the  'Variations' 
represent  the  orchestral  interpretation.  Annalibera  is  the  name  of  my 
little  daughter,  and  her  name  stems  from  the  same  root  as  Liberation. 
In  the  notebook  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  treatment  of  the  12-tone 
row  applied  to  the  different  elements  of  music.  The  subtitles  of  the 
notebook  are  as  follows:  Symbol  (where,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  12-tone  system  I  could  base  the  piece  on  the  name  of  B.  A.  C.  H.), 
Accents,  Contrapunctus  primus,  Lines,  Contrapunctus  secundus. 
Friezes,  Andantino  amoroso  and  Contrapunctus  tertius.  Rhythms, 
Color  Shadows  ending  with  a  Quatrain  constructed  like  a  strophe  of 
four  verses.  In  the  orchestral  version,  I  have  eliminated  the  titles  and 
kept  only  the  tempo  indications.  The  12-tone  row  is  varied  in  each 
piece  in  a  different  way  and  the  indications  of  tempo  are  as  follow: 
No.  1:  Quasi  lento,  misterioso;  No.  2:  Allegro  con  fuoco;  No.  3:  Mosso 
scorrevole;  No.  4:  Tranquillamente  mosso;  No.  5:  Poco  allegretto,  alia 
Serenata;  No.  6:  Molto  lento,  con  espressione  parlante;  No.  7:  Andan- 
tino amoroso;  No.  8:  Allegro,  con  violenza;  No.  9:  Affettuoso,  cullante; 
No.  10:  Grave;  No.  11:  Molto  lento,  fantastico." 

[copyrighted] 
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INTERLUDES  from  "DIE  FRAU  OHNE  SCHATTEN" 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  ii,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  September  8,  1949 


Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  began  their  collaboration  on  Die 
Frau  ohne  Schatten  (The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow)  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War.  The  librettist  had  at  that  point  completed  the  first  two  acts.  He 
did  not  finish  the  text  of  the  third  act  until  April,  1915.  Strauss,  working  quietly 
at  Garmisch,  completed  the  scoring  in  June,  1917.  The  opera,  too  demanding  for 
production  under  war  conditions,  had  its  first  performance  in  Vienna,  October  10, 
1919,  when  Franz  Schalk  conducted,  Maria  Jeritza  took  the  part  of  the  Empress, 
Lotte  Lehmann,  the  Dyer's  wife,  Richard  Mayr,  the  Dyer  Barak.  There  were  per- 
formances in  Dresden  in  October,  1919,  Berlin  in  April,  1920.  The  opera  was  revived 
at  Salzburg  in  1932,  performed  in  Zurich  in  that  year,  in  Venice  by  the  Vienna  Opera 
Company  in  1934,  in  Rome  (1938)  and  Milan  (1940)  in  Italian.  Since  the  Second 
World  War  it  has  been  produced  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1949,  Berne  in  1952,  Munich  in 
1954,  and  again  in  Vienna  in  1955  (where  it  was  recorded  under  Karl  Bohm).  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  San  Francisco  on  September  25, 
1959,  when  Edith  Lang  sang  the  Empress,  Marianne  Schech  the  Dyer's  wife.  Leopold 
Ludwig  conducted. 

Strauss  made  a  Fantasy  from  his  opera  in  1946  for  concert  performance,  stressing 
the  final  scene,  and  this  version  has  been  performed  by  orchestras  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf,  making  his  own  concert  version,  has  chosen  several  of  the  inter- 
ludes which  join  the  eleven  successive  scenes  in  the  opera.  They  are  played  without 
pause,  and  preserve  the  composer's  orchestration  intact. 

The  pages  of  the  score  here  used  call  for  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  s  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinets  in  D  and  E-flat,  basset  horn  and  bass 
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clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  8  horns,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  4  tenor 
tubas  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
celesta,  2  Chinese  gongs,  tam-tam,  rute  (brush),  castanets,  wind  machine,  xylophone, 
glockenspiel,  s  harps,  and  strings. 

The  main  outline  of  the  Opera  must  here  suffice: 

The  Opera  opens  on  the  roof  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Nurse 
(die  Amme)  is  first  discovered.  She  is  an  attendant  upon  the  Empress 
and  has  come  with  her  from  the  spirit  world.  Her  nature  is  to  work 
unmoral  magic,  but  however  disapproving  of  her  mistress's  adventure 
with  mortals,  she  remains  loyal  to  her.  By  an  expository  dialogue  with 
a  messenger  from  the  spirit  realm,  it  is  divulged  that  the  Emperor  while 
hunting  came  upon  a  gazelle  and  released  his  falcon  to  capture  it. 
The  gazelle  was  transformed  under  the  bird's  claws  into  a  beautiful 
woman,  whom  the  hunter  made  his  fairy  bride.  She  cannot  be  his 
wife  in  the  human,  family  sense,  for  he  is  a  monarch  cloistered  in  his 
palatial  magnificence,  out  of  touch  with  his  people,  selfish  by  circum- 
stance. The  love  between  the  pair  can  be  no  more  than  sensuous.  She 
cannot  become  fully  human  unless  she  secretly  descends  from  the 
Palace,  mixes  with  the  world,  and  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  human 
being.  Without  these  attributes  she  can  have  no  shadow,  which  means 
the  gift  of  motherhood.    If  she  does  not  acquire  the  shadow  from 
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••WHERE  SMART  WOMEN  GO" 


For  Better  Luggage 

To  suit  the  taste  ^nllllho 

of  the  most  discriminating  U  luggage  \ 

And  Leather  Goods  ^^^SM  t^ 

From  a  carefully  chosen  selection 

VISIT 

!IZ  n4^  Council  Co.,  Xtd. 

52  WASHINGTON  STREET     •     PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
GARDEN  CITY  WAYLAND  SQUARE 
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SIXTEENTH  SEASON 

RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 

WINTER  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT  SERIES 

Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  ii,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Eugene  Istomin,  Pianist 

Kabalevsky Overture,  "Colas  Breugnon" 

Chopin Piano  Concerto  in  F  minor 

Carneyro Palma  a  Chopin 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Hanson   Symphony  No.   2  ("Romantic") 


VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  for  each  concert  available  at 

PHILHARMONIC  OFFICE,  Room  638,  49  Westminster  St.,  TEmple  1-3123 

AXELROD  MUSIC,  INC.  AVERY  PIANO  COMPANY 

EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Tuesday  evening  concert  in  Providence: 
March  28  BYRON  JANIS,  Piano 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


- 


VETERANS    MEMORIAL    AUDITORIUM     •     PROVIDENCE 


another  woman  within  the  span  of  twelve  moons,  this  world  will  be 
lost  to  her,  she  will  be  claimed  again  by  her  father,  Keikobad,  the  ruler 
of  the  spirits,  and  her  husband,  the  Emperor,  will  be  turned  to  stone. 

Later  we  behold  the  hut  of  a  poor  Dyer  and  his  wife  —  a  realistic 
scene.  They  are  a  simple  couple.  Barak,  the  Dyer,  is  a  patient  soul, 
whose  affection  for  his  wife  is  rewarded  by  indifference  on  her  part. 
She  has  exactly  the  good  fortune  which  the  Empress  has  not  —  she  is 
capable  of  being  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  but  she  is  scornful  of  her 
husband  and  rejects  the  idea  of  motherhood.  The  Nurse  tries  to  tempt 
the  wife  into  faithlessness  by  conjuring  up  a  dream  vision  of  a  hand- 
some youth,  a  thought  which  her  better  nature  combats.  The  Empress 
visits  her  in  disguise  and  pleads  for  her  shadow.  She  will  accept  it  as  a 
sacrifice  or  in  exchange  for  untold  riches.  The  Dyer's  wife,  seeing  that 
she  may  lose  her  husband,  now  clings  to  him  in  frantic  love.  The 
Empress  is  told  from  a  magic  source  that  this  woman  having  renounced 
love,  her  shadow  is  forfeited.  But  the  Empress  cannot  bring  herself  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  pair.  She  is  moved  by  their  plight, 
and  as  if  involuntarily  the  phrase  comes  to  her  lips:  "Ich  —  will  — 
nicht.'* 

At  this  instant  her  shadow  appears.  It  becomes  a  bridge  over  which 
the  Dyer  and  his  wife  are  reunited.  She  has  learned  human  com- 
passion and  become  one  with  the  natural  world  of  mortals.  Her  hus- 
band is  freed  of  the  curse  of  petrifaction.  After  a  fine  ensemble  (there 
are  several  in  the  course  of  the  Opera)  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  comes 
to  a  close  with  an  unseen  chorus  of  "unborn  children"  floating  over 
the  heads  of  both  couples. 

[copyrighted] 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

PIANIST -TEACHER 


143  LONGWOOD  AVE. 
BROOKLINE,  MASS. 
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R.  M.  LIGHT  &  CO. 

Original  Prints  and  Drawings 


ROGER  CHAILLOUX 

First  American  Exhibition 

of  Prints  by  this  leading 

Dutch  Graphic  Artist 

Feb.  14  to  March  11 


421  Beacon  Street 
Boston  15 


Tues.  -  Sat. 
10:00-5:00 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  100 

By  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,*  1953 


Prokofiev  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1944.  It  had  its  first 
performance  in  Moscow  on  January  13,  1945,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The 
symphony  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  9,  1945. 

The  orchestra  required  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  piano, 
military  drum  and  strings. 

PROKOFIEV  composed  his  First  ("Classical")  Symphony  in  1916-1917 
and  his  Fourth  (Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  Orchestra  on 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much  music  in  other 
forms  that  he  composed  another.  Robert  Magidoff,  writing  from  Mos- 
cow to  the  New  York  Times  (March  25,  1945),  described  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. Prokofiev  told  the  writer  that  he  had  been  working  upon  this 
Symphony  "for  several  years,  gathering  themes  for  it  in  a  special  note- 
book. I  always  work  that  way,  and  probably  that  is  why  I  write  so  fast. 
The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in  one  month  in  the  summer 
of  1944.  It  took  another  month  to  orchestrate  it,  and  in  between  I  wrote 
the  score  for  Eisenstein's  film,  Ivan  the  Terrible." 


*  "By  an  ironic  coincidence  Prokofiev  died  on  the  same  day  as  Stalin.  His  death  was  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  that  great  event,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  the  foreign  press  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  the  date  was  given  as  March  4  instead  of  March  5,  1953,  an  error  that  is 
retained  in  a  number  of  reference  works." — Nicolas  Slonimsky's  Foreword  to  Prokofiev,  by 
I.  v.  Nestyev. 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS       DIRECTORY 


AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

and 

TEACHER 

123  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Studios:  216  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 
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CONGER  T  PIANIST  -  TEA  CHER 

Graduate  of  European  Conservatories 

State  Accredited  in  Germany 

168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:  DE  1-5667 


PIANO  TUNING 
HERBERT  E.  WOOD 

REGISTERED  TECHNICIAN 

REPAIRING  -  REBUILDING  -  DEMOTHING 

PIANOS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
GA  1-8781     -    434  BROOK  ST.    -    PROVIDENCE 


Edna  Bradley  Wood 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Pupils  prepared  for  Public  Performances 

434  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE  -  GA  1-8781 
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LEINSDORF  CONDUCTS 
MAGNIFICENT  STEREO  PERFORMANCES 

OF 
ORCHESTRAL  MASTERWORKS  FOR  CAPITOL  RECORDS 

Tchaikovsky:    Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Prokofiev:   Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
Kodaly:   Hary  Janos  Suite 
Brahms:   Symphony  No.  3  in  F  Major 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 
Dvorak:    Symphony  No.  5,  **New  World" 
Opera  Overtures 

Ballet  Highlights  from  the  Opera 
Portraits  in  Sound 
The  Sound  of  Wagner 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital," — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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EIGHTIETH    SEASON 
1960 -1961 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP. — Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only—  Ravel :  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 


E  I   G  H  T  lETH      SEASON,       1960-1961 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

with  historical  and  descriptive   notes   by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
C.  D.  Jackson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

John  T.  Noonan 
Palfrey  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Philip  R.  Allen  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Leonard  Burkat  Rosario  Mazzeo 

Music  Administrator  Personnel  Manager 


SYMPHONY     HALL 


BOSTON      15 
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INVSA/VY 

The  standard  piano 
of  the  world 


The  choice  of  discriminat- 
ing musicians  all  over  the 
world.  We  invite  you  to 
select  your  piano  as  the  art- 
ists do,  from  our  large  se- 
lection of  beautiful  Stein- 
way  Consoles  and  Grands. 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 

There  is  a  Hammond  Or- 
gan for  every  use  whether 
it  be  for  the  home,  the 
Church  or  the  professional. 
You  may  see,  hear  and  play 
ALL  Hammond  Models  in 
our  Organ  Department. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  High-Fidelity  Salon  where 
you  may  hear  Stereophonic  sound  at  its  best  on  the  finest  in 
Stereo  High-Fidelity  equipment  —  THE  FISHER. 

Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  and  Hammond  Organ  Representatives 
for  All  This  Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


Open  Mondays 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-SIXTY-ONE 


Three  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fifth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  28,  at  8:15  o^cloek 


BEETHOVEN Symphony  No.  4,  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

LISZT Piano  Concerto  in  A  major.  No.  2 

INTERMISSION 

WAGNER A  Siegfried  Idyll 

LISZT Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat  major.  No.  i 

SOLOIST 

BYRON  JANIS 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,  Op.  60 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1807,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  s 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  2i  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

[copyiughted] 


One  of  New  England's 
Fine  Restaurants 

Sliera  toe  ^Bil  tmor  e 

GEORGE  THOMAS  CULLEN,  General  Manager 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  2 
PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.   1 

By  Franz  Liszt 

Bom  in  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811; 
died  in  Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886 


The  Concertos  are  here  performed  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Liszt. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major,  published  as  No.  2,  antedated  the  E-flat  Concerto  in 
order  of  composition.  It  was  sketched  in  1839,  completed  in  full  score  in  1849  *^^^ 
published  in  1863  in  revised  form.  The  parts  were  published  in  1874. 

The  Concerto  in  E-flat  was  completed  from  earlier  sketches  in  1849  and  published 
in  1857. 

Liszt's  two  piano  concertos,  together  with  his  first  "Symphonic 
Poem,"  so-called,  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montague/'  were  his 
first  works  in  orchestral  form  which  he  became  ready  to  submit  for 
public  ins{>ection.  All  three  scores  existed  for  a  long  time  as  sketches, 
all  three  were  scored  with  the  help  of  Joachim  Raff,  all  three  underwent 
later  revision,  and  were  delayed  in  publication.* 

This  would  mean  that  Liszt's  first  orchestral  works  were  an  immediate 
challenge  to  classical  tradition.   The  first  purely  orchestra  score,  "Ce 

*  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montagne  was   published   in  score  in   1857    (Breitkopf  and   Hartel 
published  in  1856  and  1857  the  first  nine  of  the  Symphonic  Poems). 
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qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montague"  allied  itself  to  a  poet,  Victor  Hugo. 
Like  all  that  followed,  this  Symphonic  Poem  cut  loose  from  traditional 
sonata  construction,  was  condensed  into  a  single  movement,  episodic 
and  integrated  by  the  permeation  of  motivic  themes.  The  two  concertos 

were  similarly  made.  They  could  be  considered  as  symphonic  poems  for 

orchestra  with  a  dominating  piano  part  orchestrally  conceived.  Indeed, 

Liszt  labelled  his  A  major  Concerto  on  the  manuscript:   "Concerto 

symphonique." 

[copyrighted] 


BYRON  JANIS 

Byron  Janis  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh.  He  began  his  study  of  the 
piano  as  a  child,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  gave  a  public  concert.  He  came 
to  New  York  City  and  received  his  education  at  the  Chatham  Square 
Music  School  where  he  studied  with  Adele  Marcus.  He  appeared  on 
programs  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  notably  in  their 
Sunday  series  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Black.  He  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  orchestras  in  numerous  cities. 


Collection 
of 

Famous  Designers 

Donald  Brooks  Vera  Maxwell 

Tina  Leser  Kasper 

Chez  Elise  Providence 


^eolian=^feinner  (j^rgan  Company 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Director 
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SIXTEENTH  SEASON 

RHODE  ISIiAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 
WINTER  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT  SERIES 

Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  ii,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Eugene  Istomin,  Pianist 

Kabalevsky Overture,  "Colas  Breugnon" 

Chopin Piano  Concerto  in  F  minor 

Carneyro Palma  a  Chopin 

(First  perjonnance  in  the  United  States) 

Hanson Symphony  No.   2  ("Romantic") 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  for  each  concert  available  at 

PHILHARMONIC  OFFICE,  Room  638,  49  Westminster  St.,  TEmple  1-3123 

AXELROD  MUSIC,  INC.  AVERY  PIANO  COMPANY 


The  New  England  Conservatory 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

James  Aliferis,  President 


BACHELOR  AND  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

In  All  Fields 

DIPLOMA  AND  ARTIST'S  DIPLOMA 

In  Applied  Music 

Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Performing  Organizations 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      •      SYMPHONIC  WIND  ENSEMBLE 

OPERA      •      ORATORIO  CHORUS      •      A  CAPPELLA  CHOIR 


Member,  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Charter  Member,  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

For  information  regarding  admission  and  scholarships^  write  to  the  Dean, 

290  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE      BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  and  first  performed  at 
Trit^chen  on  December  25  of  that  year. 

It  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra:  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  2  horns 
and  strings. 

'T^HE  "Siegfried  Idyll,"  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  from  Wagner  in  the 
^  first  year  of  their  marriage,  was  performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  —  the  copying 
of  the  parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assem- 
bled quietly  on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Richter 
taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion  upon  the 
latter  unaccustomed  instrument.  Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  testimony  of  Richter,  a  faultless 
performance. 
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SYMPHONY 
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"WHERE  MUSIC  LOVERS  GO" 


Thayer  at 
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'WHERE  SMART  WOMEN  GO" 


For  Better  Luggage 
To  suit  the  taste 
of  the  most  discriminating 

And  Leather  Goods 
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VISIT 


LUGGAGE  \ 


D.  <W.  ^oundi  Co.,  JM. 


52  WASHINGTON  STREET 
GARDEN  CITY 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
WAYLAND  SQUARE 


Fresh  from  his  triumphant  Russian  tour,  Byron  Janis  returns  to  America 
to  repeat  his  success  in  a  coast-to-coast  tour.  Enjoy  his  superb  playing 
tonight-and  every  night  in  your  own  home-now  exclusively  on  Mercury 
Living  Presence  records:  RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  #2  in  C 
minor;  Prelude  in  E-flat  major  and  C-sharp  minor.  Byron  Janis,  Pianist; 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dorati.  MG50260/SR90260. 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  minor.  Byron  Janis, 
Pianist;  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Menges.    MG50266/SR90266. 


MERCURY  RECORD  CORPORATION 


745   FIFTH   AVENUE  •   NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


The  "Siegfried  Idyll'  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  a 
passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 
called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep  serenity  and 
felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein/'  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  "Sieg- 
fried," of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  island  perfectly  insulated  by  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors,  the  enemies  at 
court  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken  precipitate 
flights  at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  the  ''Asyl,"  at  last,  where  Wagner 
could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  without  fear  of  sudden  stress 
and  disruption.  A  "Tribschener  Idyll"  was  Wagner's  first  title  for  the 
work. 

[copyrighted] 


If  you  have  not  joined  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  year,  when  you  get  home  from  the 
concert  tonight,  v^on't  you  please  make  out  a  check  and 
mail  it  to:  Mr.  Kirk  Smith,  1109  Hospital  Trust  Building, 
Providence  3,  Rhode  Island. 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

PIANIST -TEACHER 


143  LONGWOOD  AVE. 
BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259 


R.  M.  LIGHT  &  CO. 

Original  Prints  and  Drawings 


FINE  PRINTS 

and 

DRAWINGS 

of 

FIVE  CENTURIES 


421  Beacon  Street 
Boston  15 


Tues.  -  Sat, 
10:00-5:00 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1960-1961 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

II    December  13 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I  November  22 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

Soloist:  Eugene  Istomin  III     January  17 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  75 

II  December  13 

Dallapiccola Variations  for  Orchestra 

IV     February  21 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  88 

III  January  17 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental 

Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

/  I    November  22 

Geminiani Concerto  Grosso  in  G  minor.  Op.  3,  No.  2 

II    December  13 

Liszt Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  E-flat 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  A 
Soloist:  Byron  Janis  V    March  28 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

IV     February  2 1 

ScHUMAN .  Symphony  No.  7 

I     November  22 

Smetana ''The  Moldau"  ("Vltava"),  Symphonic  Poem 

III    January  17 

Strauss Interludes  from  the  Opera  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten" 

IV  February  2 1 

fXcHAiKOVSKY "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

V  March  28 

|Wagner "Siegfried  Idyll" 

V  March  28 

LoRiN  Maazel  conducted  the  concert  as  guest  December  13 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  concert  as  guest  February  21 

[IS] 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS       DIRECTORY 


AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

and 

TEACHER 

123  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Studios:  216  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 


CONCERT  PIANIST -TEACHER 

Graduate  of  European  Conservatories 

State  Accredited  in  Germany 

168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:  DE  1-5667 


PIANO  TUNING 
HERBERT  E.  WOOD 

REGISTERED  TECHNICIAN 

REPAIRING  -  REBUILDING  -  DEMOTHING 

PIANOS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
GA  1-8781     -    434  BROOK  ST.    -    PROVIDENCE 


Edna  Bradley  Wood 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Pupils  prepared  for  Public  Performances 

434  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE  -  GA  1-8781 
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VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

1961-1962 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

FIVE 

TUESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

AT  8:15 

OCTOBER  10 
NOVEMBER  28 
DECEMBER  19 

FEBRUARY  6 
APRIL  10 


Have  you  returned  your  renewal  card  for  next  season? 

April  20th  is  the  deadline  for  options. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  address  the 

SEASON  TICKET  OFFICE 

Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


i*5j 


'7^  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital.'^ — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


GREGORY  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 
1985  Smith  Street  Centredale,  Rhode  Island 


Cambridge  Programs 


EIGHTIETH    SEASON 
1960-1961 


HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


Other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP. — Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only — Ravel:  Daphnisand  Chloe. 


EIGHTIETH      SEASON,       1960-1961 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

with  historical  and  descriptive   notes   by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  •         President 

Richard  C.  Paine         •         Treasurer 


Talcott  M.  Banks 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
CD.  Jackson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Palfrey  Perkins 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Oliver  Wolcott 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Leonard  Burk  at  Rosario  Mazzeo 

Music  Administrator  Personnel  Manager 


SYMPHONY     HALL 


BOSTON      15 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Eightieth  Season,  i960- 1961) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


ViOUNS 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap^ 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 


Cellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 

Louis  Berger 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioflfi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andr^  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY- SIXTY-ONE 


First  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  i8,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  98 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Adagio  cantabile 

III.  Minuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto;  Piii  moderato 

Piston Three  New  England  Sketches 

I.     Seaside 

II.     Summer  Evening 
III.     Mountains 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  98 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


Haydn  composed  this  symphony  in  1791,  for  London,  where  it  was  first  performed 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  March  2,  1792.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  London  Series. 
This  symphony  had  a  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, December  15-16,  1905,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  and  a  second  on  April 
23,  1948. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

'TpHis  symphony  was  the  fourth  in  the  first  of  two  series  of  six,  each 
^  composed  by  Haydn  for  Johann  Peter  Salomon  for  his  concerts  in 
London  between  1791  and  1795.  Haydn  presided,  according  to  custom, 
at  the  harpsichord  and  afterwards  noted  in  his  diary:  **The  first  and 
last  Allegros  were  encort  [^fc]."  A  review  of  a  later  performance  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  is  indication  that  this  work  was  singled  out  for 
special  favor: 

"Every  instrument  is  respected  by  his  Muse,  for  he  gives  to  each  his 
due  proportion  of  efficacy.  He  does  not  elevate  one  and  make  all  the 
rest  contributory  as  a  mere  accompaniment,  but  the  subject  is  taken 
up  by  turns  with  masterly  art,  and  every  performer  has  the  means  of 
displaying  his  talent." 


There  is  a  fifteen-bar  introduction  by  the  strings,  Adagio,  opening 
in  a  grave  and  portentous  B-flat  minor.  The  theme  of  this  introduc- 
tion turns  out  to  be  the  theme  of  the  main  Allegro  much  accelerated  — 
a  twist  of  invention  by  which  the  first  audiences  were  no  doubt  as 
surprised  as  they  were  intended  to  be.  The  practice  was  to  become 
common  among  the  later  Romantics,  but  there  was  a  difference.  C^sar 
Franck  was  to  practice  diminution  of  the  opening  theme  of  his  sym- 
phony with  the  result  of  sudden  dramatic  tension.  Haydn  transformed 
solemnity  into  gayety  in  B-fiat  major.  The  composer  duly  establishes 
the  dominant  tonality  but  no  distinct  second  subject  emerges.  The 
development  is  highly  expert,  adroit  in  counterpoint.  Tovey  has 
remarked  in  connection  with  this  symphony  that  Haydn,  for  all  his 
scholarly  knowledge,  was  like  Verdi,  a  man  well  equipped  by  experi- 
ence: "In  saying  that  Haydn  was  not  only  an  experienced  but  a  learned 
composer,  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  style  and  forms  of  this  sym- 
phony. The  Haydnesque  animal  spirits  are  moderated  though  not 
suppressed  in  the  first  movement  by  highly  intellectual  themes  devel- 
oped in  ways  which,  though  not  actually  more  thoughtful,  seem  more 
learned  than  usual."   According  to  this  writer,  "The  slow  movement 

[6] 


is  one  of  Haydn's  broadest  and  gravest  utterances.  It  might  be  called 
his  requiem  for  Mozart,  the  news  of  whose  death  had  so  deeply  shocked 
him  during  his  London  visit."  Both  Tovey  and  Geiringer  find  marked 
Mozart  resemblances  in  this  symphony,  and  the  former  discerns  in  the 
second  theme  of  the  slow  movement  a  "reminiscence"  from  the  slow 
movement  of  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  Symphony  (but  he  would  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  proving  that  Haydn  had  ever  seen  that  score 
—  he  certainly  never  heard  it). 

The  Minuet  is  as  Haydnesque  as  you  could  find,  with  a  rippling 
Trio  where  the  flutes,  oboes  and  bassoons  are  matched  with  the  strings. 
The  Finale,  in  6-8  time,  is  one  of  Haydn's  most  whimsical.  In  the 
development  a  solo  violin  toys  with  the  second  theme,  so  pivoting  the 
discourse  into  contrasting  tutti  passages.  The  coda  slows  the  tempo  of 
the  main  theme  to  moderato,  but  builds  a  climax  with  scale  passages 
in  turbulent  sixteenths  for  the  full  orchestra. 

[copyrighted] 
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A  Cambridg 


The  Washington  Elm,  of 
beloved  memory,  no  long- 
er stands  at  Cambridge 
Common,  but  other  famous 
Cambridge  landmarks 
and  traditions  continue  to 
flourish.  One  such  is  the 
Harvard  Trust  Company. 


Main  Office:  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 
11  Offices  :     Cambridge     •     Arlington     •     Belmont     •     Concord    •     Littleton 


MEMBER      F      D.    I.    C. 
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THREE  NEW  ENGLAND  SKETCHES 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Suite  was  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival,  and  there 
performed  on  October  23,  1959.  Paul  Paray,  who  conducted  the  Detroit  Orchestra 
on  that  occasion,  subsequently  introduced  the  work  in  his  orchestra's  own  city. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 
glockenspiel,  wood  block,  tam-tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 

'ALTER  Piston,  who  retired  last  summer  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Music  Department  at  Harvard  University,  has  by  no  means  ceased 
to  compose.  A  commission  by  the  Ford  Foundation  has  resulted  in  his 
Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  will  be  performed  by  Joseph  Fuchs  in 
Pittsburgh  on  October  28  and  by  other  orchestras  with  the  same  soloist. 
A  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  has  been  composed  for  the  duo-pianists 
Melville  Stecher  and  Norman  Horowitz.  A  commission  granted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  has  resulted  in  a  new  Symphony 
(his  Seventh),  now  nearly  completed,  and  to  be  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  and  on  tour  (probably  includ- 
ing a  performance  in  Boston  on  March  22).  A  Symphonic  Prelude  was 
commissioned  by  the  Association  of  Women's  Committees  for  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  and  will  be  performed  in  Cleveland  under  the 
direction  of  George  Szell  on  April  20. 

When  Mr.  Piston  addressed  his  New  England  Sketches  to  an  initial 


R.  M.  LIGHT  &  CO. 

Original  Prints  and  Drawings 


MASTER  PRINTS 

Outstanding  examples  by  the 

important  graphic  artists  from 

Diirer  to  Picasso 

Oct.  4 --Oct.  31 


421  Beacon  Street 
Boston  15 
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Tues.  -  Sat. 
10:00-5:00 


BOSTON 

BOOK  and  ART 

SHOP 

^ooh  cmJincandSimiea^rt 

I  PRINTS  V  PICTURE  FRAMING 

657  'ix^Uton  Streef 
TEL.  K£nM0RE6'5762 


New  England  audience,  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  he  was  neither 
summoning  general  impressions  of  our  landscape  nor  reviving  past 
tendencies  toward  program  music.    He  wrote: 

"The  work  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival  is 
not  a  symphony,  although  the  evolution  of  its  musical  thought  is  rather 
symphonic  in  character,  and  a  full  symphony  orchestra  is  employed. 

"It  is  called  'Three  New  England  Sketches,'  and  the  three  movements 
are:  I,  'Seaside';  II,  'Summer  Evening';  III,  'Mountains.'  These  pro- 
grammatic titles  serve  in  a  broad  sense  to  tell  the  source  of  the  impres- 
sions, reminiscences,  even  dreams,  that  pervaded  the  otherwise  musical 
thoughts  of  one  New  England  composer. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  it  is  unlikely,  that  the  musical 
message  received  by  an  individual  listener  should  result  in  impressions 
and  recollections  similar  to  those  felt  by  the  composer,  since  all  extra- 
musical  ideas  except  those  of  the  most  elementary  sort  must  arise  from 
one's  personal  background  and  experience.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
expressive  universality  of  music. 

"The  Sketches  are  not  intended  as  descriptive  or  representational 
tone  painting,  and  any  chance  impressions  of  realism  or  specific  refer- 
ence come  as  incidents  in  the  act  of  composition.  This  act  may  be 
described  here,  prosaically,  as  the  controlled  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  two  or  three  short  musical  motives." 

[copyrighted] 
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The  New  England  Conservatory 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

James  Aliferis,  President 


JORDAN  HALL 

Thursday,  October  20     •     8:30  p.m. 

CONSERVATORY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JAMES  DIXON,  Conductor 
Schubert,  Symphony  No.  7  in  C 
Anton  Webern,  Passacaglia  for  Orchestra,  Opus  i 
Tchaikovsky,  Francesca  da  Rimini 
A^o  tickets  required 


290  Huntington  Ave,,  Boston  15 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

T)EETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
■^  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  o£  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years, 
and  the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon 
to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove*  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  —  free 
and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 


*  Sir  George  Grove:    Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies  (1896). 
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before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings  were 
passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There  was  more 
than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the  affairs  came  to 
no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to  musical  romanc- 
ing. "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early  ideas  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually  elaborated  into 
the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many  pleasant  traits 
are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee  and  others.  The 
coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually  offered  to  extem- 
porising he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends  probably  heard,  on 
these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Symphony  which  was 
seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no  word  was  dropped  by 
the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 

•      • 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wil- 
fully driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until 
the  music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and 
in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm. 
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once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  — it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Alle- 
gretto of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison, 
but  pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music 
changes  to  A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody 
against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 
Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively 
tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante 
quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims*  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
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inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"   {^'schlagen  um  sich") . 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 
December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which 
Beethoven  had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so 
deaf  that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  al- 
though there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much 
trouble  at  rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and 
refused  to  play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven 
persuaded  them  to  take  their  parts  home  to  study,  and  the  next  day 
all  went  well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is 
given  by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  sym- 
phony, but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  excit- 
ing drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  Wellington's  Victory, 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven    (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 

*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  mtisical  scheme. 
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wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  afiEair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven) .  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  Wellington's  Victory  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player—  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  program  was  thus  announced:  ^v 

I.    "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven   (the  Seventh,  in  A  major) . 
II.    Two    Marches    played    by    Malzel's    Mechanical    Trumpeter,    with    full 
orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 

III.    "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  Wellington's  Victory,  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  Well- 
ington's Victory;  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showing  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 

*  This   incident   actually   pertains   to   the  second   performance,   but  the   circumstances   were 
aknost  identical 
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'7/^  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital.'^ — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Bach Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 
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Bourr^es  I  and  II 
Gavotte 
Minuet 
R^jouissance 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Romance 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Ravel Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
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Anime  —  Mod^r^  —  Vif  —  Mod^re  —  Vif  —  Lent  —  Vif 
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SUITE  NO.  4  IN  D  MAJOR 

By  JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  Suite  is  scored  for  3  oboes,  bassoon,  3  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.   There 
is  in  each  of  the  suites  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

T)ach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the  period 
-*-^  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they 
may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them 
in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  con- 
ducted from  the  years  1729  to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instru- 
mental music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only 
patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he 
could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavichord,  the  inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the 
Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of 
his  manuscripts  and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 
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The  suites,  partitas  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture/'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said 
"a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been 
preserved  for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo 
period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of 
strength  and  grace." 

[copyrighted] 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Written  in  1785,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  its  composer  on 
February  11  of  that  year. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston,  according  to  available  records,  was  at  a  Theodore 
Thomas  concert,  October  8,  1870.  There  was  another  performance  by  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  on  the  following  January  5.  Anna  Mehlig  was  the  soloist  on 
both  occasions.  The  last  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the 
Orchestra  before  this  season  was  45  years  ago!  The  Concerto  was  played  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1886,  when  Mrs.  H.  A.  A.  Beach  was  soloist,  and  on  April  23,  1915,  when 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  was  soloist.*  The  orchestral  accompaniment  requires  1  flute, 
2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Miss  Haas  will  play  the  cadenzas  of  Beethoven  in  the  present  performance. 

Ti  /TozART  counted  upon  the  Lenten  season  in  Vienna,  when  the 
^^^  theatres  were  closed,  as  a  favorable  time  to  give  concerts  and 
obtain  a  long  and  profitable  list  of  subscribers,  and  thought  nothing 
of  preparing  a  new  score,  usually  a  concerto,  for  each  weekly  concert. 
At  the  first  (February  11)  of  the  series  which  were  given  in  the  season 
of  1785  on  the  Mehlgrube,  he  brought  forward  this  concerto  in  D 
minor. 

Mozart's  father,  who  was  in  Vienna  and  of  course  heard  the  concert, 
wrote  afterwards  about  it  to  his  daughter  Marianne  at  Salzburg.  He 
had  visited  the  copyist  with  Wolfgang  on  the  eve  of  the  concert  and 
found  him  still  at  work  upon  the  parts.  Mozart  therefore  could  not 
even  try  over  the  final  rondo,  for  he  had  barely  time  to  read  the 
copyist's  script  for  final  correction. 

"A  great  number  of  persons  of  rank  were  assembled,"  wrote  Leopold 
of  the  affair  itself.  "The  concert  was  incomparable,  the  orchestra  most 
excellent.  In  addition  to  the  symphonies,  a  female  singer  from  the 
Italian  theatre  sang  two  arias,  and  then  came  the  magnificent  new 
clavier  concerto  by  W^olfgang." 

This  Concerto  is  the  eighteenth  in  order  of  the  twenty-five  original 
piano  concertos  which  Mozart  composed,  exclusive  of  those  for  two 
and  for  three  pianofortes. 

The  first  of  Mozart's  two  concertos  in  the  minor  is  unique  in 
character  among  them  all.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  resemble  the  piano 

*  This  Concerto  has  been  played  on  several  occasions  in  the  shorter  series  of  this  Orchestra 
or  on  tour.  The  last  was  at  a  Tuesday  evening  concert,  November  6,  1956,  when  Clara  Haskil 
was  the  soloist.  It  was  performed  at  the  Cambridge  Concerts  on  February  9,  1922,  when 
Myra  Hess,  then  little  known,   was  the  soloist. 
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concertos  of  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  minor  mode.  (Mozart  had  written 
two  of  his  string  quartets  in  D  minor,  the  early  K.  173  and  K.  421  in 
1783,  the  second  of  the  Haydn  set.)  Quartets  were  for  musicians  who 
knew,  concertos  a  bid  for  general  applause  from  hearers  who  expected 
to  be  pleasantly  entertained.  Yet  there  is  no  record  of  protest  over 
this  one.  It  was  bound  to  appeal  to  the  nineteenth  century  for  it  had 
what  the  nineteenth  century  sought  —  open  pathos,  dynamic  range, 
conflict  of  mood,  sudden  contrast.  There  is  no  note  for  note  similarity 
with  Beethoven  —  there  are  no  parts  Beethoven  could  have  written. 
But  the  Beethoven  of  the  stormy  piano  sonatas  may  have  been  stirred 
by  it  —  we  know  that  he  was  fond  of  this  concerto,  for  he  supplied  his 
own  cadenzas. 

The  orchestral  prelude  opens  softly  but  ominously,  and  accumulates 
power  in  this  portentous  mood  to  a  climax  in  the  same  "march" 
rhythm  which  had  opened  four  previous  concertos  (K.  415,  451,  456, 
459),  but  here  it  becomes  sinister.  A  theme  in  plaintive  descending 
appoggiatura  by  the  oboes  is  swept  aside.  The  pianist  enters  with  a 
new  theme,  gentle  and  pleading,  setting  up  a  struggle  between  this  and 
the  orchestral  threat  of  violence.  The  piano  makes  the  orchestral  mood 
more  stormy  by  swelling  the  sonority  with  agitated  figures.  No  mere 
by-play  of  scales  and  arpeggios  here.  The  movement  ends  darkly.  The 
thesis  of  irreconcilability  sits  strangely  on  this  composer.  The  middle 
movement  is  based  on  a  placid,  strophic  melody  in  B-flat  major,  as  if 
the  troubled  discourse  must  be  relieved  by  "romance."  On  the  other 
hand,  whether  to  make  the  whole  work  congruous  or  to  maintain  its 
duality,  the  composer  interrupts  his  idyl  with  a  section  as  stormy  as 
the  first  movement,  although  thematically  different.  The  finale  is  less 
tragic,  but  the  D  minor  persists,  the  orchestra  developing  into  sudden 
threatening  chords  through  chromatic  modulation,  the  piano  again 
serving  both  to  restore  tranquillity  and  to  dispel  it.  At  last  a  joyous 
D  major  is  established,  the  trumpets  and  horns  which  had  served  to 
strengthen  dark  chords  now  gleam  forth  with  their  more  usual  bright 
orchestral  colors.  [copyrighted] 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  FOR  THE  LEFT  HAND 
By  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Composed  in  1931,  Ravel's  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand  was  first  performed 
on  January  6,  1932,  in  Vienna.  Paul  Wittgenstein,  the  one-armed  pianist  who  com- 
missioned the  work,  was  the  soloist  in  this  and  subsequent  performances  in  other 
cities  including  Paris  on  January  17,  1933,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Again 
Mr.  Wittgenstein  played  the  part  in  the  first  American  performance,  which  was  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  9,  1934.  This  Orchestra  introduced 
the  Concerto  in  New  York  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month.  The  Concerto 
was  repeated  on  November  12,  1937,  and  on  this  occasion  the  soloist  was  Jacques 
Fevrier.*  This  pianist  performed  the  work  in  Paris  on  March  19  of  that  season  when 
Charles  Munch  conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:    3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  2   bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 

3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  large  drum,  wood 
block,  tam-tam,  timpani,  harp,  piano  solo,  and  strings. 

13  AVEL  was  at  work  upon  his  Piano  Concerto  in  G  when  he  was  asked 
-'-^  by  the  Austrian  pianist  Paul  Wittgenstein  to  compose  a  concerto 
for  the  left  hand  alone.  Paul  Wittgenstein,  born  in  Vienna  in  1887, 
a  promising  pianist  and  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky,  lost  his  right  arm  at 
the  Russian  front  in  World  War  I.  After  the  war  he  continued  his 
career  and,  lacking  a  sufficient  repertory,  commissioned  music  from 
Joseph  Labor  (his  teacher),  Richard  Strauss,  Korngold,  Ravel,  Pro- 
kofieff,  Hindemith,  Britten,  and  others  for  left  hand  alone  or  with 
orchestra. 

Ravel,  who  habitually  composed  with  prolonged  and  painstaking 
care  and  who  gave  much  of  his  time  to  his  Concerto  in  G,  began  and 
completed  the  Concerto  for  Left  Hand  within  a  year  and  with  little 
interruption.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  and  colleague,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi: 

*  Jacques  Fevrier  is  the  son  of  the  Parisian  composer,  Henri  Fevrier. 
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"Planning  the  two  piano  concertos  simultaneously  was  an  interesting 
experience.  The  one  in  which  I  shall  appear  as  the  interpreter  is  a 
Concerto  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word:  I  mean  that  it  is  written  very 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of  Mozart  and  Saint-Saens.  The 
music  of  a  Concerto  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  light-hearted  and 
brilliant,  and  not  aim  at  profundity  or  at  dramatic  effects.  It  has  been 
said  of  certain  great  classics  that  their  Concertos  were  written  not  'for,' 
but  'against'  the  piano.  I  heartily  agree.  I  had  intended  to  entitle  this 
Concerto  'Divertissement/  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no 
need  to  do  so,  because  the  very  title  'Concerto'  should  be  sufficiently 
clear. 

"The  Concerto  for  left  hand  alone  is  very  different.  It  contains 
many  jazz  effects,  and  the  writing  is  not  so  light.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  it  is  essential  to  give  the  impression  of  a  texture  no  thinner  than 
that  of  a  part  written  for  both  hands.  For  the  same  reason,  I  resorted 
to  a  style  that  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  more  solemn  kind  of 
traditional  Concerto.  A  special  feature  is  that  after  a  first  section  in 
this  traditional  style,  a  sudden  change  occurs  and  the  jazz  music  begins. 
Only  later  does  it  become  manifest  that  the  jazz  music  is  built  on  the 
same  theme  as  the  opening  part." 

Later  he  wrote  to  another  friend: 

"The  time  is  flying  ...  I  have  just  finished  correcting  the  orchestra- 
tion for  the  Concerto  for  the  left  hand.  Thus  I  have  only  two  months 
and  a  half  left  to  finish  the  other  —  it's  terrifying  to  think  about  it. 
I  don't  sleep  more  than  six  hours,  usually  less.    My  only  distraction  is 
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walking  [the  English  word]  between  seven  and  eight  before  dinner. 
Now  I  am  going  to  lose  another  two  days  on  account  of  a  concert  at 
the  Conservatory,  where  I  have  to  conduct  Bolero  and  accompany 
Les  Madecasses." 

There  was  a  definite  falling  out  between  soloist  and  composer  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  Wittgenstein  being  naturally 
interested  in  a  full  part  for  himself,  and  Ravel  being  characteristically 
jealous  about  the  slightest  alteration  in  one  of  his  scores.  Victor  Seroff 
writes  in  his  life  of  Ravel: 

"To  Ravel,  who  was  extremely  meticulous  about  every  tempo  and 
dynamic  marking  in  his  works,  a  deliberate  alteration  in  a  score  was 
a  major  calamity.  No  wonder  he  hit  the  ceiling.  And  it  took  all  of 
Mme.  Marguerite  Long's  tact  and  diplomacy  to  avert  an  open  break 
between  the  two  musicians.  The  bone  of  contention,  Paul  Wittgen- 
stein told  me,  was  a  section  about  two  pages  long  in  the  middle  part 
where  he  as  a  performer  believed  it  would  gain  in  dramatic  effect  if 
he  played  the  theme,  instead  of  the  orchestra,  as  Ravel  had  indicated. 
'It  ruins  the  concerto,'  Ravel  told  him  and  today  Wittgenstein  admits 
that  Ravel  was  right.  But  the  small  fracas  gave  vent  to  rumors  and 
gossip  from  which  the  Austrian  pianist  suffered  unduly. 

"It  has  not  only  been  said  and  repeated  but  also  has  appeared  in 
print  that  Mr.  Wittgenstein  made  changes  in  the  Concerto  because  of 
his  inability  to  cope  with  its  difficulties.  Contrary  to  what  has  so  often 
been  said,  that  this  work  demands  a  colossal  technique  on  the  part  of 
the  performer,  the  Concerto  is  actually  so  well  written  for  the  left 
hand  that  it  should  present  no  difficulty  whatsoever  to  most  concertiz- 
ing  virtuosos.  Mr.  Wittgenstein  has  performed  much  harder  composi- 
tions: the  two  Strauss  Concertos  written  for  him  would  suffice  as  an 
example.  The  reasons  for  the  malicious  distortion  of  the  facts  about 
his  first  performances  of  the  Concerto  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country  still  remain  baffling." 

A  "distortion  of  the  facts"  is  made  by  Sergei  Prokofieff  in  his  auto- 
biography, but  surely  through  misinformation  and  not  with  malicious 
intent.  Prokofieff  accepted  a  similar  commission  in  1931.  The  result, 
which  he  has  numbered  as  his  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  is  not  listed  as 
published.  Prokofieff  wrote:  "I  sent  Wittgenstein  my  concerto  and 
received  this  answer:  'Thank  you  for  the  concerto,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand a  single  note  and  1  shall  not  play  it.'   And  so  this  concerto  has 
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never  been  performed.  I  have  not  formed  any  definite  opinion  about 
it  myself:  sometimes  I  like  it,  sometimes  I  do  not.  I  intend  to  write 
a  two-hand  version  of  it  some  time."* 

Mr.  Wittgenstein  writes  that  his  relations  with  Prokofieff  were  at  all 
times  entirely  cordial.  "1  wrote  to  him  that  I  did  not  understand  it 
[the  Concerto]  and  that  it  is  a  principle  of  mine  only  to  play  music 
which  I  feel  that  I  understand;  or  else  I  would  have  the  feeling  of 
being  a  parrot  who  learns  words  by  heart  without  understanding  them." 

The  Concerto  is  short;  its  parts  are  combined  into  one  movement 
(Lento;  andante;  allegro;  tempo  primo). 

Ravel,  with  his  characteristic  craft  for  effect,  reveals  bit  by  bit  the 
circumscribed  possibilities  of  his  soloist,  withholding  for  a  considerable 
time  the  blending  of  piano  and  orchestra.  The  orchestra  alone  (lento) 
first  makes  a  complete  exposition;  the  principal  theme  first  stated  by 
the  contra-bassoon  is  taken  up  by  the  other  wood  winds,  the  brass,  and 
finally  the  violins.  There  follows  a  cadenza  in  which  the  pianist  gives 
out  the  theme  to  a  setting  of  chord  chains,  arpeggios,  pedal  notes,  and 
chromatic  scales.  The  orchestra  and  the  piano  are  heard  alternately, 
but  are  not  really  joined  until  a  short  andante,  when  the  piano  sup- 
ports the  melody  as  sung  by  the  English  horn.  An  allegro  in  6/8 
rhythm  follows  in  which  the  piano  in  turn  takes  up  the  theme  (a  sort 
of  tarantella)  quasi  "spiccato/'  against  light  and  staccato  chords  in 
the  orchestra.  At  last,  soloist  and  orchestra  are  closely  intermingled, 
with  alternate  emphasis.  There  is  a  return  of  the  initial  subject  and 
tempo,  the  orchestra  now  rising  to  its  fullest  power  in  a  large  climax. 
There  immediately  follows  a  final  cadenza  in  which  the  utmost  is 
exacted  of  five  fingers.  Over  wide  arpeggios  is  superimposed  the  prin- 
cipal theme  which  must  be  played,  by  necessity,  with  the  thumb  and 
second  finger  (Henry  Prunieres,  listening  to  the  first  Parisian  perform- 
ance, could  hardly  believe  that  two  hands  were  not  playing  —  at  times 
he  could  imagine  four).   There  is  a  concerted  conclusion. 


*  This  intention  was  never  realized.    But  the  Concerto  was  posthumously  performed  in  Berlin, 
September  5,  1956.    A  recording,  made  in  Russia,  is  announced  by  "Artia." 

[copyrighted] 
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LA  SUITE  PROVENQALE 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  France,  September  4,  1892 


"La  Suite  Provengale"  was  composed  in  1936  and  first  performed  at  the  Music 
Festival  in  Venice  in  September  of  that  year,  the  composer  conducting. 

The  composer  conducted  it  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  20,  1940.  Vladimir  Golschmann  conducted  it  as  guest,  January  28-29,  1944. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  large  drum  (tambour  Provencal),  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
'M.  D.  M." 

THIS  suite,  like  other  music  by  Milhaud,  bears  direct  associations 
with  Provence.  The  composer  has  written  that  he  has  used  in  this 
suite  "popular  folk  airs  from  the  Provence  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Some  of  them  are  from  Campra,  who  was  born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  like 
me"  (Mr.  Milhaud's  reference  is  to  Andre  Campra,  1660-1744;  a  com- 
poser of  church  music,  who  also  wrote  successful  ballets  and  operas). 

The  suite  consists  of  eight  brief  movements.  The  first  starts  briskly 
upon  a  folk-like  melody  in  a  straightforward  A  major,  upon  a  pedal 
bass  which  is  as  plainly  in  D  major.  Superposition  of  tonalities  is  to 
occur.  The  second  movement,  tres  modere,  proceeds  march-like,  but 
quickens  to  vif.  The  third,  modere,  has  another  lively  tune,  inter- 
rupted briefly  before  the  close  by  slow  measures.  The  fourth,  vij,  is  a 
vivacious  dance  in  triple  rhythm.  The  fifth,  again  modere,  6/8,  sets 
forth  its  tune  from  the  trumpets,  before  the  ensemble  joins  in.  The 
sixth,  vif,  in  3/4  beat,  is  pointed  and  staccato;  the  seventh,  a  short  slow 
movement,  lent,  has  a  plaintive  theme  (after  an  introduction)  sung  by 
the  English  horn,  trombones,  horns  and  strings.  The  finale,  vif,  is  the 
largest  movement.  It  is  in  3/8  time.  The  full  orchestra  brings  a  lively 
and  brilliant  conclusion. 

This  suite  suggests  a  remark  by  Aaron  Copland  in  his  illuminating 
study  of  Milhaud  in  Modern  Music:  "Structurally  his  music  is  always 
under  complete  control.  One  never  meets  with  over-development  in 
Milhaud  —  he  states  the  core  of  the  matter  and  then  stops.  Thus  a 
long  work  is  often  built  up  on  a  series  of  short,  highly  condensed 
forms.  .  .  .  His  music  can  be  quite  frank  when  it  is  gay  and  alert.  In 
this  mood,  his  love  for  simple  folk-like  melodies  and  clear-cut  rhythm 
is  apparent.  When  the  harmonies  turn  assiduous  and  the  rhythms  are 
oddly  accented,  his  gayety  becomes  more  brusque  and  truculent. 

"It  is  curious  to  compare  Milhaud  with  a  composer  like  Hindemith, 
who  uses  his  phenomenal  technical  equipment  in  an  almost  imper- 
sonal way.  With  Milhaud,  even  the  musical  materials  are  fashioned 
by  an  entirely  individual  hand." 

The  ''Suite  Provengale"  was  twice  used  to  accompany  stage  presen- 
tations at  the  Theatre  Antique  d'Orange,  at  Orange  in  Provence,  where 
festivals  have  been  held  each  year.  The  first  was  a  dance  presentation 
"Moyen  Age  Fleuri";  the  second  a  piece  entitled  "La  Coupe  Enchan- 
tee"  after  La  Fontaine,  which  was  performed  by  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise.  It  was  also  used  for  a  ballet  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  with, 
sets  by  Andre  Marchand,  when  numbers  were  taken  from  his  operasj 
''Esther  de  Carpentras"  and  "Le  Pauvre  Matelot." 

[copyrighted] 
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Third  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  20,  at  8:30  o'clock 


LORIN  MAAZEL,  Guest  Conductor 
Beethoven .   Twelve  Contra-dances 

Beethoven ^Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 

II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 
storm; Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings   after   the   storm: 
Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms *Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 
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LORIN 

Lorin  Maazel  was  born  in  Neullly, 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  March  5,  1930,  of 
American  parents.  Brought  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  small  child,  he  studied  con- 
ducting with  Vladimir  BakaleinikofiE  in 
Pittsburgh  and  at  the  age  of  nine  con- 
ducted orchestras  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  In  1941  he  conducted  the  NBC 
Orchestra  and  later  the  Stadium  Con- 
certs of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  the  orchestras  of  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Montreal.  Having  begun  to  study  violin 
at  the  age  of  five,  he  gave  recitals  during 
his  adolescence,  and  played  first  violin  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Quartet  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  assistant  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Orchestra  for  three  years.  In  1951  he 
was  in  the  conducting  class  at  Tangle- 


MAAZEL 
wood.  In  1952  he  was  married  to  Mimi 
Sandbank,  the  Brazilian  pianist,  and  in 
the  same  year  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
has  had  a  considerable  career.  He  has 
conducted  the  orchestras  in  such  cities 
as  Rome,  Milan,  Berlin,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Vienna,  Stockholm,  Budapest,  Prague, 
Tel-Aviv.  He  has  also  participated  in 
the  principal  European  festivals.  He 
toured  Mexico  and  South  America  in 
1956.  Last  summer  he  conducted  seven 
performances  of  Lohengrin  at  the  festi- 
tal  in  Bayreuth.  On  November  30  he 
conducted  Mahler's  Second  Symphony 
with  the  BBC  Orchestra  in  London.  He 
is  scheduled  through  the  remainder  of 
the  present  season  to  conduct  in  Berlin, 
Munich,  cities  of  Russia,  Australia  and 
France,  likewise  on  a  tour  of  the 
National  Radio  Orchestra  of  France. 


This  "speedy"  horse  rail- 
road connected  Old  Cam- 
bridge, East  Cambridge 
and  Cambridgeport.  And 
Harvard  Trust  was  begin- 
ning its  first  century  of  de- 
pendable banking  service. 
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TWELVE  CONTRA-DANCES 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  1802,  this  set  of  contra-dances  is  scored  for  flute,  clarinets,  oboes^, 
bassoons  and  horns  in  pairs.  The  string  parts  consist  of  first  and  second  violins, 
cello  and  bass.  A  tambourine  is  used  in  the  eighth  dance. 

TT  IS  likely  that  Beethoven  wrote  these  contra-dances  as  well  as  six 
-^  Ldndler  in  the  same  year  for  balls  in  the  impending  winter  season. 
This  was  practice  among  the  foremost  composers  in  Vienna:  Mozart 
wrote  innumerable  minuets,  Ldndler  and  contra-dances  for  the 
Redoutensaal  functions;  so  did  Dittersdorf  and  Haydn.  They  were  a 
composer's  surest  means  of  ready  money  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
It  was  once  believed  that  the  title  (German:  Contratanz;  French: 
contredanse)  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  couples  face  each  other  in 
the  steps  as  practiced  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  name  derives  from  the  English  country  dance.  The 
late  Percy  A.  Scholes,  in  his  Oxford  Companion  to  Music,  writes  that 
the  country  dance  was  introduced  by  dancing  masters  from  London  to 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 


Each  of  the  dances  in  this  suite  is  in  the  customary  2/4  time,  each  in 
eight  measure  lengths,  which  could  be  repeated  at  will  for  ballroom 
purposes.    Each  has  a  change  of  key.    Five  (numbers  3,  5,  6,   10,   12) 
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have  trios.  The  seventh,  in  E-flat,  uses  the  theme  which  was  to  become 

the  theme  of  the  finale  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  two  years  later  in  full 

orchestration  and  development.  This  identical  theme  served  Beethoven 

in  two  other  works:  originally  in  the  finale  of  the  ballet,  Prometheus, 

composed  in  1800  and,  in  1802  (the  year  of  these  contra-dances),  as  the 

theme  for  the  Variations  for  Piano  Solo,  Op.  35.    It  could  be  asked 

whether  this  was  the  composer's  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly 

workable  tune  or  the  gradual  gestation  within  the  cogitating  Beethoven 

of  a  theme  destined  at  last  to  find  its  fullest  possibilities  for  variation 

in  symphonic  guise. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Bom  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely 
of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth  Piano 
concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

BEETHOVEN  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C 
minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked 
upon  the  two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which 
had  occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with 
unusual  speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Notte- 
bohm,  completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued, 
may  have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  per- 
formed from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the 
program  named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  — 


In  this  relatively  democratic  age,  almost  anyone  can  have 
an  account  —  checking,  trust  or  savings  —  with  Cambridge 
Trust  Company.  To  the  aristocracy  of  music  lovers,  how- 
ever, the  bank's  services  are  offered  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  discords. 
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which  is  building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a 
printer's  error. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 
in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle, 
droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid 
shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something 
of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which 
lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an 
English  critic  of  1823,  ^^o  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly  the 
second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular  part,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole."  One  can  easily 
reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the 
customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  missing  the 
detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious  contours  of 
thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in  that 
they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic 
range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly  delicate, 
and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a  drone-like 
repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  monot- 
ony, in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  continuous,  subtle 
alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.   "I  believe,"  wrote  Grove,  "that 
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the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feeling  of  this  movement 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of  repetition,  it  causes  a 
monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous  —  and  which,  though 
no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds  of  Nature  —  the  monotony 
of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and  running  brooks  and  blowing 
wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects."  One  is  reminded  here 
(as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the  phenomenon  of  unfolding  in  nature, 
of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of  surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety, 
and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  movement 
a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  accompani- 
ment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  grateful  undulation  of  the 
melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is  "one 
of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on  the 
previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength  of 
someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and  the 
relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is  like 
a  fully  developed  first  movement.* 

♦  "To  achieve  this  in  a  slow  tempo  always  implies  extraordinary  concentration  and  terseness 
of  design ;  for  the  slow  tempo,  which  inexperienced  composers  are  apt  to  regard  as  having 
no  effect  upon  the  number  of  notes  that  take  place  in  a  given  time,  is  much  more  rightly 
conceived  as  large  than  as  slow.  Take  a  great  slow  movement  and  write  it  out  in  such  a 
notation  as  will  make  it  correspond  in  real  time  values  to  the  notes  of  a  great  quick  move- 
ment ;  and  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  in  actual  time  the  mere  first 
theme  of  the  slow  movement  would  cover  of  the  whole  exposition  of  the  quick  movement. 
Any  slow  movement  in  full  sonata  form  is,  then,  a  very  big  thing.  But  a  slow  movement  in 
full  sonata  form  which  at  every  point  asserts  its  deliberate  intention  to  be  lazy  and  to  say 
whatever  occurs  to  it  twice  in  succession,  and  which  in  so  doing  never  loses  flow  and  never 
falls  out  of  proportion,  such  a  slow  movement  is  as  strong  as  an  Atlantic  liner  that  should 
bear  taking  out  of  water  and  supporting  on  its  two  ends." 
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The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei." 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the  quail 
(in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of  the  cuckoo, 
are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to  the  coda  before 
its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  referred  to  these  bars 
as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but  it  was  a  whim  refined 
so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting  pianissimo  of  his  close. 
Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  overcome  the  remembrance 
among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird  imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though  not 
so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with  the 
"program"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings  the  needed 
brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The  trio  begins 
with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment  for 
the  violins  and.  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave  from  the  bassoon, 
as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing  their  elementary  best. 
Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens" 
in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling.  "Their  music  and  their  perform- 
ance were  both  absolutely  national  and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have 
attracted  Beethoven's  notice  shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He 
renewed  the  acquaintance  at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than 
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once  wrote  some  waltzes  for  them.    In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at 
Modling,  engaged  on  the  Mass  in  D.   The  band  was  still  there,  and 
Schindler  was  present  when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances 
which  he  had  found  time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged 
as  to  suit  the  peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean 
Aldrich,  in  his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his 
pipe,  or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.   In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  oflE  to  sleep; 
and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether,  and 
then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  *In  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  *I  have  tried  to  copy  this.*  "  There 
is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  reprise,  likewise 
brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is  broken  off 
suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of  the  'cellos 
and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the 
scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it  binds  without  any  break. 
The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven  calls  upon  are  of  interest. 
In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his  sonority  to  the  moderation  of 
his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood  winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass 
excepting  the  horns,  and  no  percussion.  The  scherzo  he  appropriately 
brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet  to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he 
heightened  his  effects  with  a  piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments 
which  he  had  used  in  his  symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote 
his  Fifth.    The  trombones  are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are 
sparingly  used.  The  timpani  makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony 
when  Beethoven  calls  upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he 
asks  for  no  other  percussion.    There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's 
storm  technique  susperseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in 
cataclysmic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism 
upon   Beethoven's   chromatics   and   his   diminished  seventh   chords. 

*  Berlioz  sees  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sabots,"  vsrhile  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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Beethoven  could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with 
devices  such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen 
to  plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece,  mar 
its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he  set 
himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  summer 
thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded,  being 
drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary  contrac- 
tion of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in  majesty 
always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous  gathering  and 
its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening  to  the  broad  descend- 
ing scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away  have  exclaimed  "the 
rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to  agree  with  them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
^'Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  SchaufRer  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  yiew,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to  great 
ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  indeed  at 
this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a  mood  of 
complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  eruptive  ardors  upon  the 
G  minor  Symphony.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  convention-ridden 
than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vachesy  and  even  Wagner  could 
"stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan,"  clearing  the  air 
of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted.  Beethoven  first  noted 
in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the  Finale:  "Expression  of 
Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn 
to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck/*  from  which  Beethoven  copied 
lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  common  at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at 
the  knowledge  of  God,"  through  Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart." 
He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his  day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in 
Nature,"  but  the  sentiment  happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction 
with  him,  a  conviction  which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music 
of  childlike  simplicity  of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without 
equal,  moving  sustained  and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking  upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the 
orchestra  makes  a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from 
a  high  pitched  fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not 
unsimilar  passage  before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Dusseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  gi,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Georg  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  season  (February 
24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

LOOKING  back  over  the  eighty-odd  years  which  have  passed  since 
Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one 
finds  good  support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly 
"modern"  today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This 
symphony,  surely  the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly 
engaging  of  the  four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable 
concoction  of  the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  "not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power"!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus-Wagner  feud.  There  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24, 
1882)  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell 
upon  it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr.  Henschel's  authority  in  the 
matter  because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they 
showed  no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  "wearisome," 
"turgid";  the  Traveler,  "evil-sounding,"  "artificial,"  lacking  "a  sense  of 
the  beautiful,"  an  "unmitigated  bore."  The  Post  called  it  "as  cold- 
blooded a  composition,  so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created."  The  critic  of 
the  Traveler  made  the  only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  "If 
Brahms  really  had  anything  to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is."  This  appalling  blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held 
against  Boston  in  particular,  for  although  a  good  part  of  the  audience 
made  a  bewildered  departure  after  the  second  movement,  the  coura- 
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geous  believers  in  Mr.  Henschel's  good  intentions  remained  to  the  end, 
and  from  these  there  was  soon  to  develop  a  devout  and  determined  type 
known  as  the  "Boston  Brahmin."  New  York  was  no  more  enlightened, 
to  judge  by  this  astonishing  suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in 
November,  1887):  "The  greater  part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated 
before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play  instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic 
Symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected  here  and  any  one  movement 
of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius  than  all  of  Brahms'  sym- 
phonies put  together?" 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  "obscure,"  "intellectual,"  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
"obscurity"  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  "obscure"  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 
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^'It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
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Mtisic  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-SIXTY-ONE 


Fourth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  31,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Smetana "The  Moldau"  ("Vltava"),  Symphonic  Poem 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major.  Op.  21 

I.    Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.    Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Minuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

TcHEREPNiN , Symphonic  Prayer 

Prokofiev Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  Op.  26 

I.    Andante;  Allegro 
II.    Theme:  Andantino 

Variation        I.    L'istesso  tempo 
Variation      II.    Allegro 
Variation    III.    Allegro  moderato 
Variation     IV.    Andante  meditative 
Variation      V.    Allegro  giusto 
Theme:  L'istesso  tempo 
III.    Finale:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

SOLOIST 

ALEXANDER  UNINSKY 
Mr.  Uninsky  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  rCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONIC  POEM,  "THE  MOLDAU"  ("VLTAVA") 

By  Bedrich  (Friedrich)  Smetana 

Bom  in  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  Prague,  May  12,  1884 


The  Symphonic  Poem  The  Moldau  was  composed  in  November  and  December, 
1874.  The  first  performance  was  at  Zofin,  April  4,  1875.  The  cycle  of  symphonic 
poems  of  which  this  was  the  second,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Prague, 
was  performed  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer  on  November  5,  1882.  The  first 
performance  of  The  Moldau  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took 
place  November  21,  1890.  There  were  performances  December  1,  1893;  February  11, 
1898;  April  14,  1899;  October  30,  1908;  February  10,  1911;  April  12,  1918;  December 
22,  1922;  January  23,  1942,  and  January  29,  1943. 

The  Moldau  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings.  v 

't^he  cycle  of  six  symphonic  poems,  Md  Vlast  (My  Country),  was  a 
-*■  consistent  part  of  its  composer's  effort  to  establish  an  active  musical 
culture  in  his  country  which  should  be  in  accord  with  the  character 
and  tradition  of  his  people.  Smetana's  efforts  in  Prague  in  this  direc- 
tion had  for  a  long  time  little  recognition  and  little  reward.  Circum- 
stances were  against  him.  His  father,  who  was  a  brewer  in  humble 
circumstances,  opposed  a  career  in  so  unpromising  a  field  as  music. 
The  German  language  and  culture  was  obligatory  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  truly  Czechish  music  was  difl&cult.  After  the  revolution 
of  1848,  the  restrictions  against  any  patriotic  expression  was  particularly 
oppressive.  The  private  music  school  he  started  at  Prague,  combined 
with  his  efforts  as  concert  pianist,  were  insufficient  for  a  living,  and  in 
1856  he  went  to  Goteborg  in  Sweden  and  taught  there.   He  had  been 


warmly  befriended  by  Liszt  at  Prague,  and  consequently  composed 
three  symphonic  poems  somewhat  in  the  Lisztian  style. 

As  a  result  of  Austria's  defeat  by  the  Italians  in  1859,  the  domination 
of  that  monarchy  was  weakened,  an  increased  autonomy  was  conceded 
to  Bohemia  and  there  was  a  corresponding  upsurge  of  national  effort. 
A  new  National  Opera  house  was  erected  and  intended  for  operas  in 
the  native  language  and  character.  Smetana  returned  to  Prague  in 
1861,  and  accordingly  composed  his  first  opera.  The  Brandenburgers 
in  Bohemia.  It  was  produced  in  the  new  theatre  in  1866  with  some 
success;  and  in  the  same  year  The  Bartered  Bride  was  rapturously 
received,  and  its  composer  was  appointed  the  first  conductor  at  the 
opera  house.  Dalibor  (1868)  brought  accusations  of  Wagnerian  influ- 
ence, nor  did  The  Two  Widows  (1874)  or  Libussa  (belatedly  performed 
in  1881)  repeat  the  success  of  The  Bartered  Bride.  Smetana  became 
discouraged  and,  afflicted  with  total  deafness  in  1874,  resigned  his 
conductorship. 

It  was  then  that  he  turned  to  orchestral  music  and  composed  his  set 
of  six  symphonic  poems.  Ma  Vlast,  between  1874  and  1879.  They  were 
therefore  the  works  of  a  deaf  composer.  Quite  unlike  his  earlier 
attempts  in  this  form,  they  were  immersed  in  folk  legend.  He  also 
composed  in  this  period  the  String  Quartet  From  m,y  Life,  which 
reflects  the  tragedy  of  his  deafness.  Two  more  operas.  The  Kiss  in 
1876,  and  The  Secret  in  1878,  were  a  vindication  of  the  ability  of  the 
composer  of  The  Bartered  Bride.  The  failure  of  another  opera.  The 
Devil's  Wall,  in  1882,  was  an  indication  of  rapidly  failing  health.  In 
1884  he  entered  an  insane  asylum,  where  after  a  few  weeks  he  died. 

"Both  in  his  life  and  his  music  he  was  a  hero,  yes,  even  a  martyr," 
wrote  Paul  Stefan  in  his  book  Die  verkaufte  Braut.  "For  although 
jealousy  and  a  lack  of  understanding  were  his  only  direct  tormentors, 
indirectly  he  was  oppressed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  his  people,  caught 
in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  economic,  political  and  cultural  struggle. 
His  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  a  Dvofak,  who  was  freed  so  early  from 
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the  stifling  atmosphere  of  his  native  land  by  the  sympathetic  interest 
of  foreign  lands  on  which  fortune  had  smiled  more  propitiously. 
Nevertheless,  this  noble  artist,  a  fragile  vessel,  seemed  destined  to  pour 
forth  upon  his  own  people  and  subsequently  upon  the  entire  world  a 
rich  stream  of  the  purest,  freshest  and  raciest  music.  His  music  sings  to 
us  today  of  the  Bohemia  of  old  —  its  woods  and  cultivated  plains,  its 
villages,  its  romantic  hills  and  old  legends,  its  great  past  and  even  its 
future.  It  is  all  one  great  pageant  of  song  and  dance  —  dancing  to 
native  rhythms  of  astounding  variety,  singing  to  melodies  of  a  unique 
beauty,  such  as  his  homeland  had  never  achieved  before.  And  yet  they 
are  melodies  which  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  spirit  and  the  sphere 
of  a  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain  lingering  echoes  of  that  Mozart 
delirium  which  had  gripped  Bohemia  at  the  time  of  Smetana's  birth; 
and  they  were  worthy  of  renewing  the  spell  of  a  Mpzart." 

''Vltava"  is  known  outside  of  Bohemia  as  "The  Moldau,"  a  name 
which  derives  from  the  Latin  Multava.  The  following  program  is 
printed  as  a  preface  to  the  score: 

Two  springs  pour  forth  their  streams  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian 

forest,  the  one  warm  and  gushing,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their 
waves,  joyfully  flowing  over  their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  sparkle  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  forest  brook,  rushing  on,  becomes  the  River  Moldau, 
which,  with  its  waters  speeding  through  Bohemia's  valleys,  grows  into 
a  mighty  stream.  It  flows  through  dense  woods  from  which  come  the 
joyous  sounds  of  the  chase,  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  are 
heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  flows  through  emerald  meadows  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding 
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feast  is  being  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night,  in  its  shining 
waves,  wood  and  water  nymphs  hold  their  revels,  and  in  these  waves 
are  reflected  many  a  fortress  and  castle  —  witnesses  of  bygone  splendor 
of  chivalry,  and  the  vanished  martial  fame  of  days  that  are  no  more.  At 
the  rapids  of  St.  John  the  stream  speeds  on,  winding  its  way  through 
cataracts  and  hewing  the  path  for  its  foaming  waters  through  the  rocky 
chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed,  in  which  it  flows  on  in  majestic  calm 
toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored  Vysehrad,  to  disappear  in 
the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 

The  other  symphonic  poems  of  the  cycle  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  past  of  Bohemia  and  its  people.  The  first,  Vysehrad,  describes 
a  historic  citadel,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Bohemian  kings.  The  third, 
Sdrka,  takes  its  name  from  an  Amazon  of  Bohemia  who  beguiled  a 
tyrannical  leader,  the  Knight  Ctirad,  in  order  to  slay  him.  A  valley 
north  of  Prague  bears  her  name.  The  fourth.  From  Bohemia's  Fields 
and  Groves,  is  pastoral  in  character,  using  dance  rhythms  and  evoking 
peasant  scenes.  The  fifth.  Tabor,  takes  its  name  from  a  fortress  of  the 
Hussites  and  is  built  upon  a  Hussite  chorale,  "You  are  God's  warriors." 
The  last,  Blanik,  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  where  the  Hussite  warriors 
sleep  in  honorable  burial,  awaiting  the  resurrection  which  shall  glorify 
for  eternity  their  deeds  of  faith. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger 
as  early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  i8oo,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.    The  score  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

BEETHOVEN,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  symphony 
of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his  popular 
septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course,  the  solo  part; 
he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented  to  the 
audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  concert 
was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of  critical 
approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation  in 
Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  sets  of  variations.  In  the 
orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in  two  early 
cantatas  (never  published)  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat 
and  in  C)  which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 
The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems  to 
take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  intro- 
ductions of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because  the 
composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead  his 
hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main  theme 
which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its  tonic. 
With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one  key  to 
another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  contrast- 
ing, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring  into 
play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 
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The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  could  have 
been  suggested  by  his  recent  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready 
invention,  the  development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into 
fresh  and  charming  significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ous instruments  confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development 
of  the  first  movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured 
and  distinct,  speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not 
yet  cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
with  its  swifter  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace.  Although  the  repeats, 
the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted  mold  of  the  Haydnesque 
minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine  whims  of  modulation  and 
stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way  which  disturbed  the  pedants 
of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo  "of  exquisite  freshness, 
lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original  thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit, 
that  Tiirk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice  of 
omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved  to 
laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typical 
eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more  than  the 
others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us  say,  upon  a 
form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  perfect  crystalli- 
zation, and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a  new  path. 
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SYMPHONIC  PRAYER  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  Op,  93 

By  Alexander  Nikolaievich  Tcherepnin 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  20,  1899 


The  score  of  Alexander  Tcherepnin's  Symphonic  Prayer  (Oraison  symphonique) 
was  completed  at  Nice  in  July,  1959.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  Chicago  in 
August  of  that  year  under  the  direction  of  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  at  the  opening  of 
the  Pan-American  Musical  Festival.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Dennis  J. 
Freund,  a  member  of  the  Pan-American  Committee  which  commissioned  the  work. 

This  piece  on  a  tape  recording  made  for  the  purpose  will  be  submitted  for  award 
to  the  American  International  Music  Fund. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  E-flat 
clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  harp  and  strings  (divided).  The  percus- 
sion consists  of  wood  block,  xylophone,  military  drum,  field  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals  and  tam-tam. 

'TpCHEREPNiN  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  score  to  Charles  Munch 
-■-  inscribed  upon  it:  "  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men.'  This  was  my  sentiment  when  I  composed 
this  'prayer'  and  I  submit  it  as  a  sort  of  Christmas  wish  for  i960." 

In  connection  with  a  performance  of  this  work  by  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra  in  Paris  on  November  13,  i960,  the  following  analysis 
appeared  in  the  Guide  du  Concert  (November  11): 

"The  Oraison  Symphonique  is  conceived  in  four  sections. 

"The  first  section,  maestoso,  opens  with  a  'series'  of  nine  notes  in  a 
scale  of  nine  intervals.  Each  note  of  the  series  being  sustained  in 
regular  measure  as  it  appears  becomes  a  harmony  on  which  a  new 
'series'  of  nine  tones  appears.  This  series  is  used  directly,  in  inversion, 
in  retrograde  and  in  other  combinations;  it  is  transposed  always  within 
the  succession  of  nine  intervals,  finally  in  augmented  value. 

"The  second  section,  allegro  risoluto,  is  announced  by  a  timpani 
solo.  The  harmonic  plan  is  here  dominated  by  chords  in  dissonant 
intervals  from  which  thirds  and  sixths  are  excluded.    In  a  persistent 
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crescendo  this  section,  in  varied  rhythm  and  of  tormented  character, 
ends  with  a  stroke  of  the  tam-tam  followed  by  the  full  orchestra  which 
makes  an  organ  point  on  a  major  second  doubled  in  all  the  octaves. 

"The  third  section.  La  Priere,  is  the  principal  part  of  the  work.  A 
theme  of  liturgical  character  is  'intoned'  by  the  horns  over  violin  har- 
monics. The  antiphonal  'responses'  to  the  'recitative'  are  given  by  the 
wood  winds.  The  harmonic  scheme  of  this  section  is  pentatonic  — 
now  major,  now  minor.  The  entire  section  is  pianissimo. 

"The  fourth  and  last  section,  tempo  primo,  begins  with  a  recapitula- 
tion in  pianissimo  of  the  opening  movement.  A  progressive  ascent 
leads  to  a  majestic  conclusion  —  like  an  alleluia.  The  work  ends  on  a 
chord  by  the  entire  orchestra." 

•     • 

Alexander  Tcherepnin's  Fourth  Symphony,  Op.  91,  was  heard  at 
these  concerts  (a  first  performance),  December  5,  1958.  His  orchestral 
Magna  Mater,  Op.  41,  was  performed  December  9,  1932.  His  Second 
Piano  Concerto  had  its  first  performance  on  December  29-30,  1950, 
with  the  composer  as  soloist.  The  music  of  Nikolai  Tcherepnin  (1873- 
1945),  his  father,  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  several  occasions.*  The  elder  Tcherepnin,  a  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  was  closely  associated  with  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghileff  for 
which  he  wrote  or  arranged  a  number  of  scores,  of  which  Le  Pavilion 
d'Armide  is  the  best  known.  He  has  composed  operas  and  completed 
Moussorgsky's  The  Fair  at  Sorochintzy. 

Alexander  Tcherepnin  studied  with  his  father  at  the  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory, and  with  Liadov,  Sokolov  and  Thomas  Hartmann;  piano 
with  Anna  Essipova.  He  spent  three  years  in  Tiflis.  In  1921,  he  made 
Paris  his  home,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Paul  Vidal  and 
Andre  Gedalge  and  piano  with  Isidor  Philipp.  For  years  he  has  been 
active  as  a  pianist,  performing  his  three  concertos  for  that  instrument 
as  well  as  other  works  of  his  own.  (The  First  Concerto  was  composed  in 
1919  in  Tiflis,  Georgia,  the  Second  in  1923  in  Paris,  the  Third  in  1932 
in  this  country.)  He  toured  Europe  and  the  Orient,  making  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  in  1926.  During  the  years  of  the  last  World 
War  he  lived  in  Paris,  but  returned  to  this  country  after  the  liberation. 
In  1948  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  San  Francisco  Music  and  Art  Insti- 
tute. At  present  he  teaches  at  the  De  Paul  University  School  of  Music 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Tcherepnin's  works  are  numerous  and  include  two 
operas,  ''Ol-Ol"  and  The  Wedding  of  Sobeide;  a  number  of  ballets  of 
which  the  earliest  was  Ajanta's  Frescoes,  danced  by  Anna  Pavlowa,  and 
the  latest.  La  Femme  et  son  Ombre;  a  Suite  Georgienne  for  piano  and 
strings,  a  Fantaisie  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  a  Concertino  for  piano, 
violin,  cello  and  strings;  the  four  symphonies,  a  Divertimento,  Op.  90, 
for  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  and  numerous  works  for  chamber  combina- 
tions and  for  piano. 

♦Piano  Concerto,  October  27,  1922  (soloist:  Moiseiwitsch)  ;  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 
October  13,  1933;  Tati  tati.  Paraphrase  on  a  Child's  Theme,  April  11,  1934  (Special  concert' 
soloist,  (Jodoy)  ;  Miniatures  for  Orchestra,  November  27,  1931,  and,  at  the  same  concert* 
Prelude  in  Memory  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,   and    The   Enchanted  Kingdom,    Symphonic   poem! 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  3, 

IN    C   MAJOR,    Op.    26 

By  Sergei  Sergeivitch  Prokofiev 
Bom  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


Completed  in  1921,  this  concerto  had  its  first  public  performance  at  a  concert  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  16  of  that  year,  the  composer  playing 
the  piano  part.  Prokofiev  also  played  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
January  29,  1926  and  February  5,  1937.  There  were  performances  February  26,  1943, 
when  Alexander  Borovsky  was  soloist,  March  20-21,  1953,  when  William  Kapell  was 
soloist,  and  April  1-2,  1955,  when  Gary  GraflEman  was  soloist. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  castanets,  tambourine,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

'T^HE  composition  of  the  Concerto,  which  was  in  progress  while 
-■'  Prokofiev  was  in  Leningrad  in  1918,  was  interrupted  by  his  migra- 
tion to  America  in  that  year.  He  resumed  work  upon  his  score  and 
completed  it  at  St.  Brevin,  France,  in  October,  1921. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  analysis  of  his  Third 
Concerto: 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  quietly  with  a  short  introduction. 
Andante,  4/4.  The  theme  is  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet, 
and  is  continued  by  the  violins  for  a  few  bars.  Soon  the  tempo  changes 
to  Allegro,  the  strings  having  a  passage  in  semiquavers  which  leads  to 
the  statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the  piano.  Discussion  of  this 
theme  is  carried  on  in  a  lively  manner,  both  the  piano  and  the  orchestra 
having  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  matter.  A  passage  in  chords  for  the 
piano  alone  leads  to  the  more  expressive  second  subject,  heard  in  the 
oboe  with  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  piano 
and  developed  at  some  length,  eventually  giving  way  to  a  bravura  pas- 
sage in  triplets.  At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo  reverts  to 
Andante,  and  the  orchestra  gives  out  the  first  theme,  ff.  The  piano 
joins  in,  and  the  theme  is  subjected  to  impressively  broad  treatment. 
On  resuming  the  Allegro,  the  chief  theme  and  the  second  subject  are 
developed  with  increased  brilliance,  and  the  movement  ends  with  an 
exciting  crescendo. 
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II.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations. 
The  theme  is  announced  by  the  orchestra  alone,  Andantino. 

In  the  first  variation,  the  piano  treats  the  opening  of  the  theme  in 
quasi-sentimental  fashion,  and  resolves  into  a  chain  of  trills  as  the 
orchestra  repeats  the  closing  phrase.  The  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  for 
the  second  and  third  variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures, 
while  snatches  of  the  theme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  orches- 
tra. In  Variation  Four,  the  tempo  is  once  again  Andante,  and  the  piano 
and  orchestra  discourse  on  the  theme  in  a  quiet  and  meditative  fashion. 
Variation  Five  is  energetic  (Allegro  giusto).  It  leads  without  pause  into 
a  restatement  of  the  theme  by  the  orchestra,  with  delicate  chorda! 
embroidery  in  the  piano. 

III.  The  Finale  begins  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  3/4)  with  a  staccato 
theme  for  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
blustering  entry  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with  the 
opening  theme,  however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument,  with 
frequent  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  key.  Eventually  the  piano 
takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax. 

With  a  reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative 
theme  is  introduced  in  the  wood  wind.  The  piano  replies  with  a  theme 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  work.  This 
material  is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The  remaining  Tuesday  evening  concerts  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  will  be  as  follows: 

March  14  HENRYK  SZERYNG,  Violin 

April  18  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Tickets  for  each  concert  at  the  Subscription  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  CO  6-1492 
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"/^  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital/' — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Eightieth  Season,  ig6o-  1961) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Musk  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert- master 

Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wil finger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
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PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 

Louis  Berger 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


MiLHAUD La  Creation  du  monde 

Schumann Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor 

I.     In  kraftigem,  nicht  zu  schnellem  Tempo 
II.     Langsam 
III.     Lebhaft  doch  nicht  schnell 

INTERMISSION 


Franck *Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 
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LA   CREATION  DU  MONDE,  BALLET 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


Milhaud's  "The  Creation  of  the  World"  was  composed  in  1923  as  music  for  a  ballet 
staged  by  Blaise  Cendrars  and  Fernand  L^ger.  The  ballet  was  first  produced  by  the 
Ballets  Suedois  in  Paris.  It  was  performed  by  the  Ballet  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1939 
under  the  title  Black  Ritual,  with  choreography  by  Agnes  de  Mille,  at  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium.  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  it  in  concert  form  with  the  New  York  City 
Symphony  November  19,  1945.  Charles  Munch  presented  it  in  this  form  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  July  26,  1953,  and  in  Boston,  April  23-24,  1954. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  saxophone  in 
E-flat,  2  trumpets,  horn,  bassoon,  trombone,  piano,  timpani,  and  the  following  per- 
cussion: snare  drum,  metal  block  and  wood  block,  cymbals,  tambourine,  bass  drum 
and  cymbal.  The  string  orchestra  is  without  violas.  (The  saxophone  is  scored  as  if 
to  replace  the  violas  and  in  their  range.) 

T?VEN  from  his  earliest  days  in  Paris,  Milhaud  had  been  attracted  by 
-*^  popular  dance  rhythms  as  material  for  his  music.  He  then  visited 
the  music  halls  of  that  city  with  his  companions  of  the  "Six"  and  freely 
borrowed  ideas.  He  wrote  tangos  in  Brazil  during  the  First  World  War 
and  the  liking  for  them  persisted  in  his  later  music.  He  composed  the 
ballet  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toit  on  his  return  from  Brazil  to  Paris  in  1919, 
about  an  American  speak-easy  before  he  had  seen  one.  He  heard  the 
first  jazz  bands  in  a  London  suburb  and  wrote  his  "shimmy,"  Caramel 
mou,  in  1920. 

Visiting  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1922,  he  investigated 
New  York's  Harlem  and  made  newspaper  headlines  by  openly  praising 
jazz  before  it  had  become  the  fashion  with  our  symphonists  to  swear 
allegiance  to  that  idiom.  A  result  was  La  Creation  du  monde,  com- 
posed in  the  following  year  for  a  ballet  of  Blaise  Cendrar.  Jazz  is  freely 
exploited  in  this  score  by  a  chamber  orchestra  of  size  comparable  to  the 
usual  jazz  band. 

It  seems  plain  enough,  although  the  composer  does  not  admit  it  in  so 
many  words  in  his  fascinating  autobiography  (Notes  sans  musique  ), 
that  in  those  years  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  succes  de  scandale. 
It  can  be  further  inferred  that  his  interest  in  jazz  for  his  own  purposes 
cooled  off  after  jazz  had  become  symphonically  respectable. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA,  in  D  minor 

By  Robert  Schumann 
Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Concerto  for  the  Violin  on  October  3,  1853.  He  sent  the 
score  immediately  to  Joseph  Joachim.  It  later  came  into  the  possession  of  the  violinist 
and  after  his  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin. 
Released  for  publication  and  performance  in  the  summer  of  1937,  it  had  its  first 
public  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  November  26,  1937, 
Karl  Boehm  conducting,  and  Georg  Kulenkampf  appearing  as  soloist.  The  perform- 
ance was  broadcast.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  in  New  York,  on  December  6.  Mr.  Menuhin  first 
played  the  work  with  orchestra  at  St.  Louis  on  December  23,  and  also  with  other 
orchestras,  introducing  the  work  to  Boston  at  these  concerts,  February  4,  1938. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  Concerto  was  Robert  Schumann's  last  composition  on  a  large 
scale  —  virtually  his  last  work.*  He  composed  it  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, September  21-October  3,  1853,  as  the  diary  records.  He  dis- 
patched the  score  at  once  to  Joseph  Joachim,  his  young  friend  of 
twenty-two,  whom  the  Schumanns  had  known  as  a  boy  prodigy  at 
Leipzig  and  who  had  recently  come  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the  finest 
virtuosos  in  Europe.  Robert  and  Clara  had  been  enraptured  by 
Joachim's  penetrating  and  moving  performance  of  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo at  the  festival  in  Diisseldorf  in  May.  It  was  while  Schumann  was 
at  work  on  the  new  score  that  another  young  musician,  Johannes 
Brahms,  visited  the  Schumanns  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Joachim  and  at  once  won  their  enthusiasm  and  affection  as  he  played 
his  piano  compositions  for  them.  Schumann  rejoiced  in  the  brilliant 
abilities  of  the  two  musicians,  and  for  the  few  months  which  remained 

*  Nothing  more  followed  but  a  suite  of  four  little  pieces  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  pianoforte, 
entitled  "Fairy  Tales." 
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of  his  life  before  the  darkness  of  his  mental  collapse  he  missed  no 
opportunity  for  music-making  in  the  company  of  one  or  both  of  these 
promising  recruits  to  the  cause  of  romanticism. 

Schumann  had  just  composed  for  Joachim  (in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September)  the  Fantasy  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  which  was  publicly 
performed  by  the  Hungarian  violinist  at  Dusseldorf  (October  27)  and 
again  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  the  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra. 
Schumann  hastened  the  violin  concerto  to  its  completion  and  dis- 
patched it  to  Joachim  in  the  hope  of  an  early  performance.  But  Joachim 
offered  excuses;  he  wished  sufficient  time  to  master  it,  and  when  he  tried 
the  work  over  with  the  Schumanns  at  Hanover,  the  finale  in  particular 
did  not  go  to  his  satisfaction. 

It  was  on  February  27,  1854,  that  Schumann  attempted  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  Rhine.  During  the  two  years  in  which 
Schumann  was  confined  at  the  asylum  in  Endenich,  Joachim  saw  Clara 
many  times  and  played  the  music  of  her  husband  with  her.  The  manu- 
script of  the  Concerto  was  given  to  him  by  Clara  and  remained  in  his 
possession  after  Schumann's  death.  When  years  later  a  "complete" 
edition  of  Schumann's  works  was  negotiated  by  Clara  Schumann,  the 
Concerto,  undoubtedly  came  up  for  discussion,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  published  correspondence  of  Joachim,  Brahms, 
and  Clara  at  that  time. 

"In  earlier  years,"  according  to  information  given  by  Lawrence 
Oilman  in  his  notes  on  this  Concerto,  "Joachim  had  played  the  work 
in  private  and  the  score  was  known  to  certain  of  his  friends  —  Brahms, 
Bruch,  Halir,  and  others;  though  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Joachim 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  play  the  work,  even  in  private,  and  was  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  it." 

Andreas  Moser,  preparing  the  biography  of  Joachim,  several  times 
urged  him  for  a  statement  about  the  Schumann  manuscript,  and  at  last 
in  1898  received  from  him  a  long  and  explicit  letter  which  was  duly 
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published  in  the  biography.  Joachim  answered  that  whereas  "certain 
pages  (how  could  it  be  otherwise?)  testify  to  the  deep  sensibility  of  the 
composer,  this  by  contrast  unhappily  makes  the  weaker  parts  more 
evident."  He  praised  the  second  subject  of  the  opening  movement  as 
"rich,  beautiful  in  sentiment,  truly  typical  of  Schumann";  the  begin- 
ning of  the  slow  movement  as  "deep,  characteristic,  and  full  of  feeling"; 
the  finale  as  "spirited"  and  "not  lacking  in  interesting  details."  But 
every  point  of  praise  is  followed  by  the  sorrowful  information  that  the 
inspiration  was  not  sustained  in  the  development.  He  said,  in  short, 
that  in  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  "could  not  allow  the 
publication  of  the  work,  however  much  desired  by  the  public." 

This  letter  was  enough  to  allay  public  curiosity  for  a  long  time.  On 
the  death  of  Joachim  in  1907  the  manuscript  was  acquired,  through  his 
son  Johannes,  by  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin,  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  should  not  be  published  until  one  hundred  years  had  transpired 
since  the  death  of  its  composer,  which,  of  course,  would  have  effectually 
sealed  it  until  the  year  1956.*  The  mystery  of  Joachim's  drastic 
thoroughness  in  guarding  the  manuscript  from  public  knowledge  is 
partly  explained  by  the  recent  revelations  of  Eugenie  Schumann, 
Robert  Schumann's  daughter,  of  a  verbal  understanding  between 
Clara  Schumann,  Joachim  and  Brahms  that  the  Concerto  should  not 
be  published.  Even  so,  Joachim's  reticence  on  the  subject  in  his  last 
years,  and  his  condemnatory  letter  to  Moser,  may  have  been  protec- 
tively colored  by  an  uneasy  sense  of  his  too  strenuous  zeal  in  shielding 
the  "weaknesses"  of  his  friend  from  public  view.  If  a  violinist  receives 
a  concerto  fresh-written  from  the  eager  hands  of  a  composer  like  Schu- 
mann, and  holds  it  through  a  long  career  without  performing  it,  he 

*  Accounts  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Concerto  usually  state  that  the  manuscript  was  bequeathed 
to  the  State  Library,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Joachim  willed  it  to  the  Library  with  the 
hundred  years'  restriction.  The  truth  on  these  points  comes  in  a  letter  from  Georg  Schflne- 
mann,  the  librarian,  in  answer  to  specific  inquiry.  Herr  Schiinemann  writes :  "The  manuscript 
of  Robert  Schumann  was  acquired  by  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  the  year  1907  from  the  heirs  of 
Joachim.  The  terms  of  the  sale  by  the  heirs  stipulated  that  publication  should  be  withheld 
until  the  year  1956.  No  will  of  Joachim  or  wish  expressed  by  him  was  produced.  The  restric- 
tions attached  to  the  sale  were  at  my  request  made  August  3,  1936,  retracted  by  the  same  heirs 
who  had  sold  the  score."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  strange  restriction 
originated  with  Joachim  or  with  his  heirs. 
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would  subject  himself  to  some  decidedly  unpleasant  criticism,  should 
the  world  find  treasurable  beauty  in  what  he  had  so  sedulously  sup- 
pressed. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  public  was  not  entitled  to 
judge  for  itself  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Schumann's  single  con- 
tribution to  the  meager  list  of  violin  concertos  by  greatcomposers.  The 
more  inquiring  students  of  Schumann  have  not  been  disposed  to  accept 
on  faith  the  judgment  of  a  single  custodian,  or  even  of  a  select  circle  of 
custodians,  of  the  Schumann  tradition,  however  expert  and  well-inten- 
tioned that  judgment  might  be. 

The  pursuit  of  ascertainable  fact  becomes  additionally  difficult  when 
one  reads  accounts  of  the  "spirit"  messages  received  by  Yelly  d'Aranyi 
and  her  sister,  Adila  Fachiri  (both  violinists),  grandnieces  of  Joseph 
Joachim.  The  nature  of  these  messages  and  the  results  to  which  they 
led  are  described  in  a  book  published  in  London,  "Horizons  of  Immor- 
tality," by  Baron  Erik  Palmstierna,  Swedish  minister  to  London.  The 
messages,  the  first  of  which  came  in  March,  1933,  by  direct  communica- 
tion, the  two  sisters  have  said,  and  not  through  a  medium,  are  pur- 
ported to  have  come  from  Robert  Schumann,  who  urged  the  exhuma- 
tion of  a  work  for  the  violin.  Another  message,  described  as  coming 
from  Joachim  himself,  showed  a  decided  ultra-terrestrial  change  of 
heart,  for  he  admitted  "having  been  far  too  intolerant  and  that  it  would 
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make  him  happy  were  you  able  to  correct  a  mistake  he  has  committed 
by  refusing  to  publish  such  a  work."  Another  message  from  him 
declared  that  the  Concerto  "ought  to  be  in  the  Hochschule  Museum, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  for  certain."  Inquiries  at  that  famous  school  of 
music  in  Berlin,  where  Joachim  taught  for  many  years,  in  turn  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  complete  score  at  the  Prussian  State  Library. 
Numerous  other  messages  are  reported  verbatim  by  Baron  Palmstierna. 
may  draw  their  own  conclusions.* 

The  credulous  and  the  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  spirit  messages 
The  manuscript,  while  resting  in  the  Berlin  Library  with  the  diaries 
and  other  effects  of  Schumann,  is  said  to  have  come  under  the  enthusi- 
astic scrutiny  of  Georg  Schiinemann,  head  of  the  music  department  of 

that  institution,  who,  according  to  Geraldine  de  Courcy,  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  Musical  America,  "has  been  familiar  with  the  Concerto 
ever  since  its  acquisition  by  the  Library  in  1907."    It  may  not  have 

*  These  events  bring  to  mind  Schumann's  interest  in  spiritualism,  which  was  particularly  keen 
in  the  twilight  of  his  clear  mental  vision.  It  will  be  remembered  how  on  February  17,  1854,  as 
described  by  Wasielewski,  Schumann  rose  from  his  bed  and  wrote  down  a  theme  which  he  said 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  spirits  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn.  This  theme  was 
used  by  Brahms  after  Schumann's  death  as  the  subject  for  his  Variations  for  piano  duet.  Op. 
23.  Liawrence  Gilman  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  none  other  than  the  theme  (identical  in 
contour  so  far  as  the  first  six  notes  are  concerned)  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo. The  theme,  therefore,  which  Schumann  believed  to  have  come  from  another  world,  was 
plainly  derived  from  one  he  himself  had  written  some  five  months  before. 
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occurred  to  Herr  Schunemann  that  the  prohibitions  put  upon  the 
Concerto  might  be  surmounted.  The  existence  of  the  score  came  to  the 
more  active  attention  of  Herr  Wilhelm  Strecker,  head  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  B.  Schott's  Sohne,  Mainz.  Wilhelm  Strecker  submitted  to 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  in  April  1937,  for  his  opinion,  photostatic  copies  of 
the  manuscript  obtained  from  the  Library.  Mr.  Menuhin  answered, 
expressing  his  great  enthusiasm  for  the  score,  and  his  willingness  to 
perform  it,  but  later  insisted  that  it  be  published  strictly  in  its  original 
form,  without  benefit  of  editing  by  other  hands.  Permission  for 
publication  and  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  accordingly  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  necessary  Joachim  heirs.  Mr.  Menuhin  has 
performed  the  Concerto,  as  duly  published,  in  fidelity  to  the  original 
score,  and  not  with  alterations  in  the  solo  part  as  used  at  the  first  per- 
formance in  Berlin. 

[copyrighted]  \ 


HENRYK  SZERYNG 


Henryk  Szeryng,  born  in  Warsaw,  was  taught  the  violin  from  his 
childhood,  and  in  1928  was  sent  to  study  with  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  performing  artist  in  1933.  He  also  studied 
musical  composition,  Nadia  Boulanger  being  one  of  his  teachers. 
Through  the  Second  World  War  he  devoted  himself  to  playing  for  the 
allied  armed  forces,  touring  in  various  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
South  America.  Since  1946  he  has  made  Mexico  his  home  and  has 
become  a  citizen  of  that  country.  He  played  Tchaikovsky's  Concerto 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  February  6-7,  1959. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

Bom  at  Li^ge,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  by  C^sar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  18^.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall) .  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  VVilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-^-pistons,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

IT  IS  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's 
devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while 
the  world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed 
by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their 
lovable  *'maitre"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked 
for  either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 

Franck's  Symphony  was  inevitably  compared  with  the  Symphony 
by  Saint-Saens  in  C  minor,  which  had  been  introduced  on  January  9, 
1887.  D'Indy  has  claimed  that  Franck  could  not  have  known  the 
Symphony  at  the  time,  but  Vallas  retorts  with  the  statement  that 
"Sketches  for  Franck's  Symphony  were  jotted  down  during  two 
months  of  the  summer  of  1887 —  that  ^s,  six  months  and  more  after 
the  publication  and  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens."  That  both 
symphonies  lean  to  the  color  of  the  organ  and  that  both  have  a  cyclic 
recurrence  need  only  mean  that  both  were  composed  at  a  time  when 
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such  traits  were  likely.  The  opinion  of  Bellaigue  that  "One  is  night, 
the  other  day;  in  the  Saint-Saens  one  breathes  freely;  in  the  Franck 
one  is  stifled  and  dies"  may  be  contrasted  with  the  opinion  of  d'Indy 
that  "the  final  impression  of  doubt  and  sadness"  felt  in  the  Symphony 
of  Saint-Saens  has  its  exact  opposite  in  Franck's  Symphony,  which 
is  "a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light 
because  the  workmanship  is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations 
of  ideal  beauty."  It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  listener  today  to  compare 
two  symphonies  which  are  as  different  as  were  their  two  composers. 

The  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably, 
to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent 
beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must  be  in  advance 
of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood  by  their  con- 
temporaries: Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like  them,  he  was  misunder- 
stood." A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances,  which  d'Indy  himself 
has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public, 
which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  tolerable 
promptness  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  adequately 
presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  composer 
lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such 
indeed  he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause, 
as  because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  La  Redemption  or  Les  bolides)  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes,  which  he  completed  in  that 
year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three 
years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was  over- 
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whelming,  and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The 
masterpieces  —  Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin 
Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of 
Franck's  genius  —  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his 
death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new 
scores  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye 
played  the  Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the 
Quartet  was  performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Sociite  Nationale  de 
Musique  (April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told, 
rose  to  applaud  the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music, 
out  as  a  composer  of  promise  at  home  (that  is  to  say,  in  France;  he 
aided  (or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant 
school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to 
popular  favor. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The  remaining  Tuesday  evening  concert  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  will  be  as  follows: 

April  18  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Tickets  for  each  concert  at  the  Subscription  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  CO  6-1492 
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EIGHTIETH      SEASON,      1960-1961 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

with  historical  and  descriptive   notes   by 
John  N.  Burk 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Eightieth  Season,  i960-  1961) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN.  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Sih'erstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
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CrxLos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 

Louis  Berger 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 

Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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Fifth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  i8,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Mendelssohn Octet  for  Strings,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  20 

I.  Allegro  moderate  ma  con  fuoco 

II.  Andante 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  leggierissimo 

IV.  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major.  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "GENOVEVA,"  Op.  81 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Bom  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Genoveva,  an  opera  in  four  acts  to  a  text  of  Robert  Reinick  rewritten  by  the 
composer,  was  composed  in  1847  and  first  performed  at  Leipzig,  June  25,  1850.  The 
opera  was  produced  in  various  opera  houses  of  central  Europe  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  It  has  been  rarely  performed  in  the  present  century. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig,  February  25, 
1850,  at  a  pension  fund  concert  conducted  by  Schumann.  It  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 
It  was  first  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  10,  1883. 

The  overture  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

COMPOSERS  like  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  or  Brahms,  lack- 
ing a  sufficient  instinct  for  the  theater,  sometimes  nourished  secret 
or  avowed  ambitions  to  compose  operas,  that  broad  avenue  to  possible 
fame  and  fortune.  Schubert  made  attempts,  while  the  self-critical 
Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  knew  better  than  to  step  out  of  the  chamber 
or  concert  hall  where  they  were  in  their  own  element.  Schumann  with 
his  literary  turn  of  mind  tried  once  to  achieve  an  opera,  and  put  his 
heart  into  a  single,  protracted  effort.  He  had  written  to  Griepenkerl 
as  early  as  1842,  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer 
as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There's  a  field  for  work."  Schumann 
played  with  thoughts  of  various  famous  subjects  which  have  since  been 
treated  by  others:  Maria  Stuart,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Faust,  the  Nihel- 
ungenlied,  Sakuntala.  When  he  asked  Reinick  in  1847  ^^  make  a 
libretto  out  of  the  drama  of  Genoveva,  he  was  aware  of  Tieck's  drama, 
Leben  und  Tod  der  Heiligen  Genoveva,  and  Hebbel's  drama  Genoveva 
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of  1843.  He  reshaped  Reinick's  libretto  to  his  musical  purposes  and 
called  upon  Hebbel  to  help  solve  his  difficulties,  but  Schumann  in  1847 
was  morose  and  uncommunicative,  and  Hebbel,  visiting  him  in  Dres- 
den, departed  baffled.  Schumann,  who  had  recently  listened  to  a  read- 
ing by  Wagner  of  his  projected  Lohengrin  without  understanding  how 
such  a  text  could  be  set  to  music  at  all,  was  at  last  compelled  to  work 
out  his  own  quite  by  himself. 

According  to  a  tale  in  Voragine's  Golden  Legend  of  the  13  th  century, 
retold  by  later  doctors  of  theology,  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  is  plotted  against  in  her  husband's  absence  by  his  steward, 
Golo.  She  is  falsely  accused  of  infidelity,  banished  into  the  forests  and 
only  after  many  years  exonerated.  The  story  of  Schumann's  opera  is 
more  involved  although  still  based  on  the  pique  of  the  central  villain, 
Golo,  when  the  heroine  has  (in  libretto  English)  "resisted  his  amorous 
importunities."  There  are  dire  sub-plots  which  fail  in  the  end  before 
the  abiding  virtues  of  the  steadfast  wife,  Genoveva,  while  Golo  is  at  last 
seen  to  jump  from  a  cliff  in  despair.  Philip  Hale,  discussing  this  opera 
in  his  program  notes,  decided  that  Schumann,  "a  Romanticist,  did  not 
appreciate  nor  recognize  the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision 
of  the  text,  he  did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters.  Golo  is  an 
ordinary  villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person, 
Siegfried  [the  husband]  is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or 
noble  it  may  be,  lacks  the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic." 
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Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Schumann  could  be  intensely  dramatic  in  a 
symphonic  sense  and  that  the  overtures  to  such  works  as  Genoveva  and 
Manfred  attain  their  purposes  with  fine  certainty  and  have  accordingly 
found  a  place  in  concert  halls.  Mr.  Hale  in  his  interesting  note,  gives 
a  formidable  list  of  composers  who  have  treated  the  subject  of  the 
virtuous  Genevieve,  including  Haydn  (in  an  opera  for  marionettes), 
Piccini,  Huttenbrenner  (remembered  as  the  friend  of  Schubert),  and 
many  others  long  since  forgotten.  Offenbach  contributed  music  to  "a 
reckless  and  impudent  parody"  produced  in  Paris  in  1867.  "The  censor 
objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the  degradation  of 
the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  a  duet  on  the  ground  that 
the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed."  The  difficulty  was  solved 
when  the  character  of  the  gendarme  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
Schumann  submitted  his  opera  to  Leipzig,  but  was  forced  to  wait 
through  three  years  of  postponements  before  it  was  finally  mounted. 
Much  was  made  of  the  event,  friends  gathered  from  far  and  wide.  The 
retiring  Schumann  was  acutely  embarrassed  at  the  friendly  demonstra- 
tion, especially  when  he  was  dragged  out  upon  the  stage  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  a  laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  his  head. 
There  were  three  performances  and  the  opera  was  shelved. 

[copyrighted] 
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OCTET  FOR  STRINGS,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  20 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Mendelssohn  composed  his  String  Octet  in  1825.  The  parts,  all  individual,  consist 
of  4  violins,  2  violas  and  2  cellos.  It  was  performed  by  the  string  sections  of  this 
Orchestra  November  7,  1885,  and  again  on  November  26,  1920. 

The  composer  made  an  orchestration  of  the  Scherzo  for  London  in  1829,  when  he 
conducted  his  "First"  Symphony  in  C  minor  there  and  inserted  this  in  place  of  the 
existing  third  movement.  The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  pairs,  horns, 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

A  PREFATORY  notc  by  the  composer  on  the  score  of  the  Octet  indicates 
-^"^  the  suitabiHty  of  this  music  for  larger  forces:  "This  Octet  must  be 
played  by  all  instruments  in  symphonic  style.  Pianos  and  fortes  must 
be  strictly  observed  and  more  sharply  emphasized  than  is  usual  in 
pieces  of  this  character." 

The  Octet  is  described  by  Wilhelm  Altmann  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic 
Survey  of  Chamber  Music:  "This  work  in  no  way  suggests  the  hand  of 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  but  rather  that  of  a  grown  man,  whose  romantic 
and  often  original  ideas  are  set  down  in  beautiful,  perfectly  finished 
form.  Octets  for  wind  instruments  had  of  course  been  popular  ever 
since  Haydn's  day;  and  Spohr  had  already  experimented  with  double 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  PROGRAMS 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

IN  THE  MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings  at  8:30;  Sundays  at  2:30 
Series 

1  —  BACH  —  July  7:  The  four  suites;  July  8:  Brandenburg  Concertos  2,  3,  5, 

6,  Cantata  202  (Adele  Addison);  July  9:  Sinfonia,  Piano  Concerto  in  D 
minor  (Lukas  Foss),  Magnificat. 

2  -  MOZART  -  July  14:  Symphony  ("Linz");  Serenade  in  C  minor,  Adagio 

and  Fugue  (K.  546),  Symphony  in  G  minor  (No.  40);  July  15:  Bassoon 
Concerto  (Sherman  Walt),  Flute  Concerto  (K.  313)  (Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer),  Sinfonia  Concertante  (K.  297b);  July  16:  Symphony  in  A  (No. 
29),  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor  (Seymour  Lipkin),  Cantata,  "Davidde 
Penitente."  ^ 

3  -  July  21 :  BEETHOVEN,  Overture,  ''Coriolan*';  BRAHMS,  Symphony  No. 

1;  POULENC,  "Gloria";  July  22:  SCHUMANN,  Overture  "Genoveva"; 
SCHUMAN,  Symphony  No.  7;  BEETHOVEN,  Viohn  Concerto  (Isaac 
Stern);  July  23:  RESPIGHI,  Antique  Dances;  VIOTTI,  Violin  Concerto 
and  BARTOK,  First  Violin  Rhapsody  (Isaac  Stern);  FALLA,  Three 
Cornered  Hat;  STRAUSS,  Rosenkavalier  Suite. 

(Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux) 

4  -  July  28:  COPLAND,  "Preamble  for  a  Solemn  Occasion"  and  "Appalachian 

Spring"  (conducted  hy  composer);  RAVEL,  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  (complete); 
July  29:  STRAUSS,  "Don  Juan";  HARRIS,  Symphony  No.  3;  ROUS- 
SEL,  "Bacchus  et  Ariane";  BRAHMS,  Symphony  No.  2  (Conductor: 
Eugene  Ormandy);  July  30:  PISTON,  "Three  Nev^^  England  Sketches"; 
LISZT,  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  1  and  2  (Byron  Janis);  BEETHOVEN, 
Symphony  No.  4. 

5  -  August  4:  BEETHOVEN,  Overture  "Fidelio";  SCHUMANN,  Piano  Con- 

certo (Eugene  Istomin);  STRAUSS,  Dance  of  Salome;  SIBELIUS, 
Symphony  No.  2  (Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux);  August  5:  BRAHMS, 
Haydn  Variations;  PROKOFIEV,  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Nicole 
Henriot-Schw^eitzer);  FRANCK,  Symphony;  August  6:  BEETHO- 
VEN, Symphony  No.  7;  BARTOK,  Viola  Concerto  (Joseph  de  Pasquale); 
RESPIGHI,  "Pines  of  Rome." 

6  -  August  1 1 :  HAYDN,  Symphony  No.  88;  MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  2 

(Conductor:  Richard  Burgin);  August  12:  SHAPERO,  Adagietto;  STRA- 
VINSKY, "Symphony  of  Psalms";  TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  5 
(Conductor:  Leonard  Bernstein);  August  13:  HANSON,  "Elegy  for 
Serge  Koussevitzky";  HONEGGER,  Symphony  No.  1;  BEETHOVEN, 
Symphony  No.  3. 

7- August  18:  MENDELSSOHN,  Octet  for  Strings;  DEBUSSY,  "La  Mer"; 
BEETHOVEN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Claudio  Arrau);  August  19: 
STRAVINSKY,  "Petrouchka"  Suite;  RACHMANINOFF,  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  (Gary  Graffman);  TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  (Conduc- 
tor: Pierre  Monteux);  August  20:  BERLIOZ,  "Romeo  et  Juhette." 
Tickets  at  the  Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  CO  6-1492 
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quartets  in  which  the  second  played  the  part  of  an  accompanying 
rather  than  a  competitive  group.  But  this  octet  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  remains  a  model  of  the  type,  even  though  it  has  not  had  many 
successors;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get  together  in  private  eight  string- 
players.  Each  of  the  eight  instruments  has  justice  done  to  it,  although 
the  seconds  are  not  brought  much  into  prominence  and  the  first  violin 
part  has  the  bravura  of  a  concerto,  the  leader  often  having  his  work 
cut  out  to  hold  his  own  against  the  weight  of  tone  in  the  other  seven. 
The  sea  of  sound  that  rages  through  this  octet  is  very  powerful,  achiev- 
ing, indeed,  quite  an  orchestral  tone  at  times,  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  delicate  soft  passages.  The  extraordinary  freshness  of  invention  is 
a  never-failing  delight,  and  never  is  the  wealth  of  melody  obscured  by 
the  ornamentation,  of  which  free  use  is  made.  The  first  movement 
opens  with  a  vigorous  theme  which  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  and 
syncopations.  This  is  followed  by  a  fanfare-like  subject,  after  which  a 
semiquaver  figure  —  at  first  soft  and  mysterious  but  afterwards  used 
repeatedly  at  full  strength  and  greatly  extended  —  leads  into  the  dreamy 
second  subject.  The  development  section  shows  great  mastery  of  form. 
The  recapitulation  contains  many  a  subtle  variant,  and  the  movement 
ends  with  a  brilliant  coda.   The  richly  ornamented  andante  is  at  first 
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tinged  with  melancholy;  the  general  tone  of  the  middle  section  is, 
however,  too  lively  for  the  movement  to  present  as  a  whole  a  sufficiently 
sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  is  definitely  of  a  cheerful 
character;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  sounds  particularly  effective. 
But  the  gem  of  the  piece  is  the  phantom  scherzo,  which  is  played 
staccato  and  pianissimo  throughout,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a  passage  in  Walpurgis-Nacht  of  Goethe's  Faust.  It  was  arranged 
later  for  orchestra  by  the  composer.  It  is  a  forerunner  of  his  music  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  purely  as  a  sound-picture  is  mar- 
vellous. (The  middle  part,  which  also  serves  as  coda,  has  much  affinity 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  scherzo  in  the  string  quartet, 
Op.  13.)  The  working-out  of  the  themes  is  also  most  cleverly  managed 
in  this  scherzo.  A  fugue  with  a  magnificent  subject  forms  the  opening 
of  the  finale,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  introduced  on  the  low 
notes  of  the  cello  and  the  second  viola,  it  does  not  always  sound  satis- 
factory and  is  often  too  orchestral  in  effect.*  The  scherzo  is  repeated 
here  in  its  original  key,  and  the  movement  closes  with  a  very  effective 
and  melodious  coda." 


*  Cf.  similar  procedure  in  the  earlier  piano  sextet,  also  in  the  string  quartet,  Op.  12. 

[copyrighted] 


The  Trustees,  Dr.  Munch,  and  the  members  of  the  Orchestra 
express  their  sincere  thanks  to  those  of  you  who  have 
already  joined  the  FRIENDS  for  this  season. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  those  who  have  not  as  yet  joined 
the  FRIENDS  for  this  season  will  do  so  now. 

Your  membership  will  mean  much  towards  the  support  of 
the  Orchestra. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,  Op.  60 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1807,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  " Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  Fidelio 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "Th€  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

[copyrighted] 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1960-1961 


Bach Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 

II    November  15 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

IV    January  31 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

VI    April  18 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

III    December  20 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I    October  18 

Twelve  Contra-dances 
III     December  20 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  73 

III    December  20 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

V  March  14 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat  major.  No.  98 

I    October  18 

Mendelssohn Octet  for  Strings,  in  E-flat  major 

VI    April  18 

MiLHAUD La  Creation  du  monde 

V  March  14 

Suite  Proven^ale 
II     November  15 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  in  D  minor,  K.  466 

Soloist:  MONIQUE  HAAS  II     November  15 

Piston Three  New  England  Sketches 

I    October  18 

Prokofiev Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  Op.  26 

Soloist:  ALEXANDER  UNINSKY  IV    January  31 

Ravel Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 

Soloist:  MONIQUE  HAAS  II     November  15 

Schumann.  . Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

VI    April  18 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor 
Soloist:  HENRYK  SZERYNG  V     March  14 

Smetana "The  Moldau"  ("Vltava"),  Symphonic  Poem 

IV    January  31 

TcHEREPNiN Symphonic  Prayer 

IV    January  31 

LoRiN  Maazel  conducted  the  concert  on  December  20 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  on  January  31 
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1961-1962 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

\y 

A  Series  of  Six 

TUESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

at  8:30 

October  31  January  9  March  21 

Nov  ember  21  February  21  April  11 

\/ 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  at  the 
Subscription  Office  in  Symphony  Hall. 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  JR.,  Manager 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recitalJ' — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BALDWIN 

160  Boylston  Street   •    Boston 
HAncock  6-0775 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING    STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


Other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  L.P. — Saint*^ 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only — Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 


EIGHTIETH      SEASON,       1960-1961 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

with  historical  and  descriptive   notes   by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  •         President 

Richard  C.  Paine         •         Treasurer 


Talcott  M.  Banks 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
CD.  Jackson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Palfrey  Perkins 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Oliver  Wolcott 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Leonard  Burkat  Rosario  Mazzeo 

Music  Administrator  Personnel  Manager 


SYMPHONY     HALL 


BOSTON      15 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Eightieth  Season,  i960-  1961) 
CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Rrips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  ResnikofE 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Komsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap^ 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  KadinofE 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 


Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  deVergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osboume  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andr6  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY -SIXTY-ONE 


Program 


MONDAY  EVENING,  October  17,  at  8:00  o'clock 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat  major.  No.  98 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Adagio  cantabile 

III.  Minuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto;  Piii  moderato 

Stravinsky  ....  "Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  98 
By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


Haydn  composed  this  symphony  in  1791,  for  London,  where  it  was  first  performed 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  March  2,  1792.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  London  Series. 
This  symphony  had  a  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, December  15-16,  1905,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  and  a  second  on  April 
23,  1948. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

npHis  symphony  was  the  fourth  in  the  first  of  two  series  of  six,  each 
"'-  composed  by  Haydn  for  Johann  Peter  Salomon  for  his  concerts  in 
London  between  1791  and  1795.  Haydn  presided,  according  to  custom, 
at  the  harpsichord  and  afterwards  noted  in  his  diary:  "The  first  and 
last  Allegros  were  encort  [5/c]."  A  review  of  a  later  performance  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  is  indication  that  this  work  was  singled  out  for 
special  favor: 

"Every  instrument  is  respected  by  his  Muse,  for  he  gives  to  each  his 
due  proportion  of  efficacy.  He  does  not  elevate  one  and  make  all  the 
rest  contributory  as  a  mere  accompaniment,  but  the  subject  is  taken 
up  by  turns  with  masterly  art,  and  every  performer  has  the  means  of 
displaying  his  talent." 


There  is  a  fifteen-bar  introduction  by  the  strings.  Adagio,  opening 
in  a  grave  and  portentous  B-flat  minor.  The  theme  of  this  introduc- 
tion turns  out  to  be  the  theme  of  the  main  A  llegro  much  accelerated  — 
a  twist  of  invention  by  which  the  first  audiences  were  no  doubt  as 
surprised  as  they  were  intended  to  be.  The  practice  was  to  become 
common  among  the  later  Romantics,  but  there  was  a  difference.  C^sar 
Franck  was  to  practice  diminution  of  the  opening  theme  of  his  sym- 
phony with  the  result  of  sudden  dramatic  tension.  Haydn  transformed 
solemnity  into  gayety  in  B-flat  major.  The  composer  duly  establishes 
the  dominant  tonality  but  no  distinct  second  subject  emerges.  The 
development  is  highly  expert,  adroit  in  counterpoint.  Tovey  has 
remarked  in  connection  with  this  symphony  that  Haydn,  for  all  his 
scholarly  knowledge,  was  like  Verdi,  a  man  well  equipped  by  experi- 
ence: "In  saying  that  Haydn  was  not  only  an  experienced  but  a  learned 
composer,  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  style  and  forms  of  this  sym- 
phony. The  Haydnesque  animal  spirits  are  moderated  though  not 
suppressed  in  the  first  movement  by  highly  intellectual  themes  devel- 
oped in  ways  which,  though  not  actually  more  thoughtful,  seem  more 
learned  than  usual."   According  to  this  writer,  "The  slow  movement 
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is  one  of  Haydn's  broadest  and  gravest  utterances.  It  might  be  called 
his  requiem  for  Mozart,  the  news  of  whose  death  had  so  deeply  shocked 
him  during  his  London  visit."  Both  Tovey  and  Geiringer  find  marked 
Mozart  resemblances  in  this  symphony,  and  the  former  discerns  in  the 
second  theme  of  the  slow  movement  a  "reminiscence"  from  the  slow 
movement  of  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  Symphony  (but  he  would  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  proving  that  Haydn  had  ever  seen  that  score 
—  he  certainly  never  heard  it). 

The  Minuet  is  as  Haydnesque  as  you  could  find,  with  a  rippling 
Trio  where  the  flutes,  oboes  and  bassoons  are  matched  with  the  strings. 
The  Finale,  in  6-8  time,  is  one  of  Haydn's  most  whimsical.  In  the 
development  a  solo  violin  toys  with  the  second  theme,  so  pivoting  the 
discourse  into  contrasting  tutti  passages.  The  coda  slows  the  tempo  of 
the  main  theme  to  moderato,  but  builds  a  climax  with  scale  passages 
in  turbulent  sixteenths  for  the  full  orchestra. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  IVeiv  England  Conservatory 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 
James  Aliferis,  President 


JORDAN  HALL 

Thursday,  October  20     •     8:30  p.m. 

CONSERVATORY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JAMES  DIXON,  Conductor 
Schubert,  Symphony  No.  7  in  C 
Anton  Webern,  Passacaglia  for  Orchestra,  Opus  1 
Tchaikovsky,  Francesca  da  Rimini 
No  tickets  required 


290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  15 
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''JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Bom  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882. 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 
1950,  under  Guido  Cantelli,  January  30,  1953,  Charles  Munch,  November  9,  1956. 

The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

TTTHEN  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
'^'^  be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
"Chiffres  dansants**  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 

action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers, 
removed  the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  Tlushes.'  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
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sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance  (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

BEETHOVEN  was  loug  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years, 
and  the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon 
to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 
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The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove*  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  —  free 
and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings  were 
passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There  was  more 
than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the  affairs  came  to 
no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to  musical  romanc- 
ing. "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early  ideas  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually  elaborated  into 
the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many  pleasant  traits 
are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee  and  others.  The 
coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually  offered  to  extem- 
porising he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends  probably  heard,  on 
these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Symphony  which  was 
seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no  word  was  dropped  by 
the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wil- 
fully driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until 
the  music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and 
in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  eflEect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 

*  Sir  George  Grove:    Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies  (1896). 
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the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  — it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Alle- 
gretto of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison, 
but  pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music 
changes  to  A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody 
against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 
Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively 
tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante 
quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
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presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  oi  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abb^  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims*  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
**a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich**) . 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which 
Beethoven  had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so 
deaf  that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  al- 
though there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much 
trouble  at  rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and 
refused  to  play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven 
persuaded  them  to  take  their  parts  home  to  study,  and  the  next  day 
all  went  well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is 
given  by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  sym- 
phony, but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  excit- 
ing drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  Wellington's  Victory, 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  iMusicai 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  payaana,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 
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A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven) .  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  Wellington's  Victory  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player—  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  program  was  thus  announced: 
I.    "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven   (the  Seventh,  in  A  major) . 
II.    Two    Marches    played    by    Malzel's    Mechanical    Trumpeter,    with    full 

orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.    "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  Wellington's  Victory,  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  Well- 
ington's Victory;  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showing  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 

•  This   incident   actually   pertains    to   the   second    performance,    but   the    circumstances    were 
almost  identical 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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RCA  Victor  Records  released  since  April  1956 

Brandenburg  Concertos  (Complete)  LM-2182, 

Medea's  Dance  of  Vengeance  LM- 

Adagio  for  Strings  LM- 

Overtures:    "Fidelio"  (4) ;  "Coriolan"  LM- 

Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica"  LM- 

Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastoral"  LM- 

Symphony  No.  9  LM- 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz)  LM- 

"L'Enfance  du  Christ"  LM- 

"Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose)  LM- 

Requiem  LD- 

Symphony  No.  1  LM- 

"Schelomo"  (Piatigorsky)  LM- 

Symphony  No.  1  LM- 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Graffman)  LM- 

"The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian"  LM- 

"La  Mer"  LM- 

"Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  LM- 

Three  Images  LM- 

The  Apprentice  Sorceror  LM- 

Introduction  and  Allegro  LM- 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  minor  LM- 

Symphony  No.  2  LM- 

"Escales"  (Ports  of  Call)  LM- 
Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air 

(Henriot-Schweitzer)  LM- 

Violin  Concerto  (Kogan-Monteux)  LM- 
"Kindertotenlieder"  and  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden 

Gesellen"  (Maureen  Forrester)  LM- 

"Fantaisies  Symphoniques"  LM- 

"Italian"  and  "Reformation"  Symphonies  LM- 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz)  LM- 
Clarinet  Concerto;  Clarinet  Quintet 

(Goodman,  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet)    LM- 

Symphony  No.  6  LM- 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Excerpts  LM- 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Henriot-Schweitzer)      LM- 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  LM- 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Janis)  LM- 
"Bolero,"  "La  Valse,"  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"       LM- 

"Mother  Goose"  Suite  LM- 

Piano  Concerto  (Henriot-Schv^eitzer)  LM- 

Havanaise  (Kogan-Monteux)  LM- 

"Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel"  LM- 

Symphony  in  C  major  (Posthumous)  LM- 
"Francesca  da  Rimini";  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Overtures  LM- 

Symphony  No.  4  LM- 

Symphony  No.  5  (Monteux)  LM- 

Serenade  for  Strings  LM- 

Violin  Concerto  (Szeryng)  LM- 

Excerpts  (Eileen  Farrell)  LM- 

Cello  Concerto  (Piatigorsky)  LM- 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
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works  with  orchestra  or  in  recitaW — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  98 
By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


Haydn  composed  this  symphony  in  1791,  for  London,  where  it  was  first  performed 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  March  2,  1792.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  London  Series. 
This  symphony  had  a  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, December  15-16,  1905,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  and  a  second  on  April 
23,  1948. 

The  symphony  is'  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

npHis  symphony  was  the  fourth  in  the  first  of  two  series  of  six,  each 
-*-  composed  by  Haydn  for  Johann  Peter  Salomon  for  his  concerts  in 
London  between  1791  and  1795.  Haydn  presided,  according  to  custom, 
at  the  harpsichord  and  afterwards  noted  in  his  diary:  "The  first  and 
last  Allegros  were  encort  [5/c]."  A  review  of  a  later  performance  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  is  indication  that  this  work  was  singled  out  for 
special  favor: 

"Every  instrument  is  respected  by  his  Muse,  for  he  gives  to  each  his 
due  proportion  of  efficacy.  He  does  not  elevate  one  and  make  all  the 
rest  contributory  as  a  mere  accompaniment,  but  the  subject  is  taken 
up  by  turns  with  masterly  art,  and  every  performer  has  the  means  of 
displaying  his  talent." 


There  is  a  fifteen-bar  introduction  by  the  strings.  Adagio y  opening 
in  a  grave  and  portentous  B-flat  minor.  The  theme  of  this  introduc- 
tion turns  out  to  be  the  theme  of  the  main  A  llegro  much  accelerated  — 
a  twist  of  invention  by  which  the  first  audiences  were  no  doubt  as 
surprised  as  they  were  intended  to  be.  The  practice  was  to  become 
common  among  the  later  Romantics,  but  there  was  a  difference.  C^sar 
Franck  was  to  practice  diminution  of  the  opening  theme  of  his  sym- 
phony with  the  result  of  sudden  dramatic  tension.  Haydn  transformed 
solemnity  into  gayety  in  B-flat  major.  The  composer  duly  establishes 
the  dominant  tonality  but  no  distinct  second  subject  emerges.  The 
development  is  highly  expert,  adroit  in  counterpoint.  Tovey  has 
remarked  in  connection  with  this  symphony  that  Haydn,  for  all  his 
scholarly  knowledge,  was  like  Verdi,  a  man  well  equipped  by  experi- 
ence: "In  saying  that  Haydn  was  not  only  an  experienced  but  a  learned 
composer,  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  style  and  forms  of  this  sym- 
phony. The  Haydnesque  animal  spirits  are  moderated  though  not 
suppressed  in  the  first  movement  by  highly  intellectual  themes  devel- 
oped in  ways  which,  though  not  actually  more  thoughtful,  seem  more 
learned  than  usual."   According  to  this  writer,  "The  slow  movement 
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is  one  o£  Haydn's  broadest  and  gravest  utterances.  It  might  be  called 
his  requiem  for  Mozart,  the  news  of  whose  death  had  so  deeply  shocked 
him  during  his  London  visit."  Both  Tovey  and  Geiringer  find  marked 
Mozart  resemblances  in  this  symphony,  and  the  former  discerns  in  the 
second  theme  of  the  slow  movement  a  "reminiscence"  from  the  slow 
movement  of  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  Symphony  (but  he  would  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  proving  that  Haydn  had  ever  seen  that  score 
—  he  certainly  never  heard  it). 

The  Minuet  is  as  Haydnesque  as  you  could  find,  with  a  rippling 
Trio  where  the  flutes,  oboes  and  bassoons  are  matched  with  the  strings. 
The  Finale,  in  6-8  time,  is  one  of  Haydn's  most  whimsical.  In  the 
development  a  solo  violin  toys  with  the  second  theme,  so  pivoting  the 
discourse  into  contrasting  tutti  passages.  The  coda  slows  the  tempo  of 
the  main  theme  to  moderato,  but  builds  a  climax  with  scale  passages 
in  turbulent  sixteenths  for  the  full  orchestra. 

[copyrighted] 
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VARIATIONS,  CHACONNE  AND  FINALE 

By  Norman  Dello  Joio 

Born  in  New  York,  January  24,  1913 


Composed  in  Wilton,  Conn.,  during  the  summer  of  1947,  this  work  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  January  30, 
1948.  Thor  Johnson  as  guest  conductor  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs of  January  21-22,  1949.  Dr.  Munch  conducted  performances  on  October  8-9, 
1954,  March  18-19,  i960  and  on  the  Oriental  Tour. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

A  LITURGICAL  theme  is  the  basis  of  the  work.  This  theme  is  derived 
-^"^  from  the  Kyrie  in  the  Gregorian  Missa  de  Angelis.  The  composer 
here  quotes  his  theme  as  sHghtly  altered,  and  in  modern  notation: 

It  is  not  only  varied  in  the  first  movement,  but  introduced  in  different 
form  in  the  second  and  third.  The  composer  points  out  that  "the 
first  movement  comprises  a  set  of  six  variations  that  follow  a  simply 
harmonized  statement  of  the  tune  in  G  major.  The  framework  on 
which  the  second  movement,  the  Chaconne,  is  built  is  a  chromatic 
outline  of  the  first  four  notes  of  the  Gregorian  theme.  In  the  highly 
rhythmical  Allegro  vivo,  which  follows,  the  character  of  the  Gregorian 
theme  is  transformed  into  the  purely  secular.  The  concluding  pages 
resolve  into  a  chorale  that  is  set  against  the  prevailing  rhythmic  tension 
of  the  last  movement." 

The  lineage  of  Norman  Dello  Joio  is  Italian,  and  also  musical.  His 
first  teacher  was  his  father,  a  composer  and  organist.  He  studied  organ 
with  Pietro  Yon  and  entered  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  studying 
organ  and  piano  with  Gaston  Dethier,  and  later  at  the  Juilliard 
Graduate  School.  He  attended  New  York  City  College.  He  began  a 
career  as  performer  at  the  age  of  twelve:  first  as  organist  and  choir- 
master in  various  churches,  later  extending  his  activities  to  conducting 
various  groups  from  ballet  to  jazz.  He  conducted  Eugene  Loring's 
Dance  Players  from  1941  to  1943,  for  which  organization  he  composed 
the  ballets,  Prairie  and  Duke  of  Sacramento.  Another  ballet,  On 
Stage!,  had  its  first  presentation  by  the  Ballet  Theatre  in  Boston.  He 
wrote  a  score  for  Martha  Graham  entitled  Diversion  of  Angels.  He  has 
been  much  favored  in  recent  years  by  awards  and  commissions.    His 
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Piano  Trio  won  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  CooHdge  Composition  Award, 
and  in  1939  he  studied  with  Bernard  Wagenaar  at  the  Juilliard  School 
under  a  scholarship.  He  has  won  two  Guggenheim  fellowships  (1944, 
1946)  and  a  grant  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
He  also  won  a  Town  Hall  Composition  Award.  The  Variations, 
Chaconne  and  Finale  won  the  New  York  Critics  Circle  Award  in  1948. 
In  the  summers  of  1940  and  1941  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
in  the  intervening  winter  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music,  he  studied 
composition  with  Paul  Hindemith. 

He  has  composed  for  Robert  Shaw's  Collegiate  Chorale  a  Symphony 
for  Voices  and  Orchestra  after  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  Western  Star 
(1945),  and  has  set  for  the  same  organization  Walt  Whitman's  The 
Mystic  Trumpeter.  Orchestral  works  include:  Magnificat,  New  York 
Profiles,  To  a  Lone  Sentry,  Concert  Music,  Ricercari  (piano  and 
orchestra),  and  a  symphony,  The  Triumph  of  St.  Joan.  There  are  also 
numerous  works  for  chamber  orchestra  and  smaller  chamber  groups. 

Mr.  Dello  Joio  taught  composition  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in 
Bronxville,  New  York,  from  1945  to  1950.  At  present  his  time  is  given 
exclusively  to  composition.  He  has  recently  completed  an  opera  The 
Ruby,  based  on  a  play  of  Lord  Dunsany;  and  a  dramatic  cantata  The 
Lamentation  of  Saul,  based  on  a  play  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  David.  The 
latter  was  first  performed  at  South  Mountain,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
during  the  summer  of  1954  with  Leonard  Warren  as  soloist. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

Bom  at  Li^ge,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  by  C^sar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall) .  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

IT  IS  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's 
devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while 
the  world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed 
by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their 
lovable  **maUre"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked 
for  either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 

To  probe  back  into  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  compo- 
sition of  Franck's  Symphony  and  its  performance  in  the  musical  Paris 
of  1889  is  to  revive  a  controversial  spirit  which  no  longer  exists.  This 
Symphony,  which  is  now  generally  recognized  for  its  worth  in  the 
standard  repertoire,  was  for  years  after  the  death  of  its  composer  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  disagreement.  Those  who  lived  and  worked 
with  Franck  found  his  music  expressive  of  the  master  they  loved  and 
welcomed  it  accordingly.  They  were  indignant  with  those  who  gave 
no  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  obscure  organist  of  the 
Conservatoire.*  These  reluctant  musicians  were  annoyed  that  the 
otherwise  unassertive  teacher  had  the  effrontery  to  compose  music  out 
of  the  expected  pattern.  If  Franck  was  aware  of  this  surrounding 
controversy  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  disturbed  by  it.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  ardent  claims  made  by  his  fellow  members  in  the 
Society  Nationale  spurred  the  passive  indifference  of  musicians  "out- 
side" into  active  rejection. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  book  on  the  "Maitre**  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
gospel  of  the  Franck  movement,  but  it  cannot  stand  eternally  as  a 
clear  and  just  account.  His  description,  for  example,  of  the  first 
performance  of  the  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  leans  rather 
heavily  on  the  official  resistance  within  the  institution  and  the  spiteful 
remarks  by  various  musicians  with  which  it  was  greeted.  It  is  true  that 

*  D'Indy  pours  jiist  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,  as  late  as  Auffust,  1885,  awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Lesrion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auffuste),  professor  of  orsran." 
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Jules  Garcin,  the  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  brought  the  Sym- 
phony to  performance  by  his  "benevolent  obstinacy,"  as  d'Indy  has 
called  it,  against  a  dead  weight  of  reactionary  reluctance;  that  a  con- 
ductor like  Lamoureux,  who  had  come  to  grief  with  Les  tolides, 
fought  shy  of  the  Symphony  when  approached  in  its  behalf.  D'Indy's 
anecdote  that  "a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,"  whom  he  did  not 
name,  dismissed  the  Symphony  for  using  such  an  unsymphonic  instru- 
ment as  an  English  horn,  has  been  perhaps  over-quoted,  since  it  was 
nothing  more  than  somebody's  conversational  remark.  His  attack  on 
Gounod  is  more  serious,  for  the  man  is  named,  while  the  remark, 
printed  in  italics,  was  also  conversational.  D'Indy  quotes  Gounod  as 
calling  the  Symphony,  before  a  "cortege  of  male  and  female  adorers," 
the  "affirmation  of  incompetence,  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths."* 
Since  d'Indy  was  not  one  of  the  "adulateurs"  he  may  have  picked  it 
up  at  second  hand.  Leon  Vallas  takes  d'Indy  to  task  on  this.  "Both  the 
opinion  and  the  meaningless  jargon  in  which  it  is  couched  seem 
improbable  in  the  last  degree.  According  to  another  anecdote,  told  by 
Georges  Rodenbach  in  Figaro  on  December  24,  1896,  Gounod  is 
reported  as  saying  'It  is  the  negation  of  music'  That  remark  too 
seems  hardly  credible.  Whatever  differences  in  outlook  and  taste 
separated  the  two  old  friends,  Gounod  always  recognized  the  mastery 
of  his  fellow-musician.  If  at  times  he  criticized  certain  of  Franck's 
tendencies  —  his  excessive  refinement  and  his  lack  of  simplicity  ~  he 
never  ceased  to  acclaim  him  as  a  great  artist.  One  need  attach  no 
importance  to  certain  solemn  pontifical  utterances  of  the  composer  of 
Faust,  bandied  about,  distorted,  and  twisted  out  of  recognition  by  the 
malignancy  of  the  public." 

Franck's  Symphony  was  inevitably  compared  with  the  Symphony 
by  Saint-Saens  in  C  minor,  which  had  been  introduced  on  January  9, 
1887.  D'Indy  has  claimed  that  Franck  could  not  have  known  the 
Symphony  at  the  time,  but  Vallas  retorts  with  the  statement  that 
"Sketches  for  Franck's  Symphony  were  jotted  down  during  two 
months  of  the  summer  of  1887  — that  is,  six  months  and  more  after 
the  publication  and  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens."  That  both 
symphonies  lean  to  the  color  of  the  organ  and  that  both  have  a  cyclic 
recurrence  need  only  mean  that  both  were  composed  at  a  time  when 
such  traits  were  likely.  The  opinion  of  Bellaigue  that  "One  is  night, 
the  other  day;  in  the  Saint-Saens  one  breathes  freely;  in  the  Franck 
one  is  stifled  and  dies"  may  be  contrasted  with  the  opinion  of  d'Indy 
that  "the  final  impression  of  doubt  and  sadness"  felt  in  the  Symphony 
of  Saint-Saens  has  its  exact  opposite  in  Franck's  Symphony,  which 
is  "a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light 
because  the  workmanship  is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations 

♦  "L'afirination  de  I'itnpuiaaance  pouaaie  ju8(fau  dogme." 


of  ideal  beauty."  It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  listener  today  to  compare 
two  symphonies  which  are  as  different  as  were  their  two  composers. 

The  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably, 
to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent 
beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must  be  in  advance 
of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood  by  their  con- 
temporaries: Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like  them,  he  was  misunder- 
stood." A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances,  which  d'Indy  himself 
has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public, 
which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  tolerable 
promptness  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  adequately 
presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  composer 
lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such 
indeed  he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause, 
as  because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  La  Redemption  or  Les  £olides)  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes,  which  he  completed  in  that 
year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three 
years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was  over- 
whelming, and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The 
masterpieces  —  Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin 
Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of 
Franck's  genius  —  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his 
death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new 
scores  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Franck  — a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye 
played  the  Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the 
Quartet  was  performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musique  (April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told, 
rose  to  applaud  the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music, 
aided  (or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant 
school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to 
popular  favor. 
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It  can  be  said  of  Franck,  as  of  no  other  composer  in  the  halls  of  fame, 
that  until  the  age  of  fifty  he  had  neither  achieved  public  attention, 
nor  indeed,  until  The  Redemption  of  1870,  found  himself  as  a  com- 
poser. He  was  known  as  an  organist  (a  musical  species  then  not  highly 
rated  in  Paris),  who  gave  organ  lessons  at  the  Conservatoire  by  the  good 
fortune  of  a  recent  appointment,  and  as  a  teacher  of  piano  who  went 
about  from  house  to  house,  also  taking  any  job  as  accompanist  that 
would  add  a  few  francs  to  the  small  family  budget.  He  had  composed, 
perhaps  with  many  secret  hopes,  and  from  the  age  of  nineteen,  many 
pieces  for  piano,  for  organ,  for  voices  (mostly  for  church  use).  There 
was  an  oratorio,  Ruth,  of  1846,  an  opera  comedy,  Le  Valet  de  Ferme 
(1852),  a  Mass,  many  smaller  works,  while  The  Beatitudes  was  a  project 
for  years  uncompleted.  It  was  futile  for  his  devotees  later  on  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "Neglect!"  Not  one  of  his  works  before  the  Panis  Angelicus 
of  1872  is  performed  now,  except  as  a  curiosity. 

Franck  for  the  most  part  followed  the  line  of  mediocrity  then  current, 
indeed  showing  glimpses  of  a  finer  musical  quality  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  discerning  individuals.  Liszt  befriended  him  as  a  youth 
and  carried  his  Opus  1  (the  trios  of  1841)  to  Germany  for  perform- 
ance. Von  Bulow  wrote  him  warm  letters.  He  was  continually  singled 
out  as  a  composer  of  promise  at  home  (that  is  to  say,  in  France;  he 
was  technically  a  Belgian  until  1872),  but  still  by  individuals.  Vallas* 
demonstrates  how  the  music  of  the  early  Franck  found  frequent 
performances  of  which  d'Indy  (considered  until  now  his  definitive 
biographer)  has  told  us  nothing,  and  encouraging  attention  in  the  press. 
Skeptical  critics  were  in  evidence,  but  they  were  in  the  minority. 

Ihat  Franck  never  pushed  his  cause  nor  obtruded  his  creative 
ambitions  will  not  alone  explain  his  slow  development.  For  one  thing, 

circumstances  were  against  him.  His  father,  with  no  apparent  under- 
standing of  his  son's  character,  dominated  him  from  childhood  and 
systematically  groomed  him  to  dazzle  the  world  as  a  piano  virtuoso, 
having  named  him  Cesar-Auguste.   The  name  must  have  been  a  cross 

*  CSsar  Franck,  by  Leon  Vallas,  translated  by  Hubert  Foss  (George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  1951).  The  definitive  biographer  of  Debussy  here  supplants  what  he  calls  d'Indy's 
"hagiolatry"  with  an  illuminating  factual  record,  to  which  this  account  is  largely  indebted. 
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to  the  mild  young  man,  especially  when  he  was  the  subject  of  constant 
sly  irony  from  patronizing  critics  who  compared  his  efforts  as  composer 
and  as  pianist  with  the  earlier  but  more  successful  efforts  of  the 
Imperial  Caesar  to  conquer  the  country  then  called  "Gaul."  On 
coming  of  age,  Cesar-Auguste  dropped  the  "Auguste"  with  alacrity. 

Poorly  paid  for  his  efforts  as  teacher  and  organist,  Franck  had  to 
devote  most  of  his  time  for  many  years  to  routine,  and  very  little  to 
composing.  But  there  was  a  more  serious  reason  than  this.  Franck, 
with  pure  classical  tendencies  and  a  keen  aptitude  in  counterpoint,  was 
surrounded  by  music  of  superficial  standards.  The  organs  of  Paris  were 
inadequate  until  Franck  was  appointed  to  the  church  of  Ste.  Clotilde, 
which  had  a  fine  one  with,  incidentally,  adequate  pedals.  Bach  was 
little  played.  What  Franck  plainly  needed  was  a  clear  and  gleaming 
purpose,  a  sharp  power  of  rejection.  This  last,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  he  sadly  lacked.  He  would  express  his  delight  in  the  music  of 
another  which  was  obviously  shoddy,  or  smile  complacently  over  an 
effort  of  his  own  which  was  lame  and  impotent. 

Debussy  (in  Monsieur  Croche)  pointed  out  as  Franck's  most  out- 
standing trait  his  "ingenuousness."  His  simplicity  was  his  saving  grace, 
but  it  was  also  his  undoing.  He  would  listen  to  almost  anyone's  advice. 
He  would  accept  any  text  if  the  subject  appealed  to  him,  and  he  usually 
received  miserable  ones  such  as  The  Beatitudes,  before  which  in 
Debussy's  words  "even  the  most  stout-hearted  man  must  recoil."  As 
Debussy  further  put  it,  "he  was  a  man  without  malice  to  whom  the 
finding  of  a  beautiful  harmony  was  sufficient  for  a  whole  day  of 
contentment." 

This  is  not  the  principle  of  development.  Nor  is  it  the  principle  of 
revolt,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  he  had  eventually  to  find,  for  his  true 
nature,  Walloon,  French,  Austrian,  mystic  — what  you  will  — was 
completely  at  odds  with  every  musical  tendency  about  him.  The  older 
men  in  the  seats  of  fame  in  France  were  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Adam, 
Thomas,  Offenbach,  Gounod,  composers  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
never  his  field.  His  younger  contemporaries,  Massenet,  Lalo,  Bizet, 
Delibes,  Saint-Saens,  were  also  not  unconnected  with  the  theatre 
(where,  of  course,  profit  lay).  Nor  were  they  any  closer  to  the  Bachian 
spirit  of  religious  contemplation.  Berlioz  must  be  mentioned  sepa- 
rately as  an  exception  to  all  category.  He  was  something  of  an  atheist, 
and  in  other  ways  Franck's  opposite.  Their  association  was  never  close, 
although  Franck  admired  him  and  borrowed  a  few  ideas.  Faur^, 
Franck's  junior  by  twenty-three  years,  developed  slowly  and  late  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  Franck  did.  Franck's  ear  was  alert  to  the 
great  past  masters.  Bach  and  Beethoven  in  particular,  and  as  d'Indy 
tells  us,  to  the  Lieder  of  Schubert,  the  piano  music  of  Schumann. 
M^hul  was  one  of  his  minor  gods.    Liszt  he  admired  and  copied. 
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Felicien   David,   who   started    a    passing   craze    for   exotic    coloring, 
touched  him  as  well. 

He  was  infected,  as  were  all  others  for  a  time,  by  the  Wagnerian 
domination.  Franck  heard  the  first  act  of  Tristan  at  the  Lamoureux 
concerts  in  1884  (lacking  the  price  of  a  journey  to  Bayreuth)  and  was 
enthralled.  He  took  more  than  a  hint  from  that  sudden  inundation 
of  passion  and  of  chromaticism.  But  did  not  Bach  and  Mozart  find 
sustenance  outside  of  their  immediate  (and  limited)  surroundings? 
The  proof  of  Franck's  true  stature  was  that  he  at  last  transformed  the 
ideas  of  others  into  his  own  image.  D'Indy  coins  a  word  for  this 
phenomenon:  "originaliser." 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  Franck  began  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity.  He 
had  had,  and  continued  to  have,  many  devoted  friends  who  believed 
in  his  music  because  it  reflected  the  sweet  nature  of  the  little,  unnoticed 
man  whom  they  loved.  Their  enthusiasms  were  of  little  avail,  because 
enthusiasm  is  never  really  shared  except  at  first  hand.  When  people 
in  numbers  actually  heard  the  articulate  Franck,  which  is  to  say  after 
his  death,  the  Symphony  having  preceded  his  death  by  one  year,  they 
responded  quickly  enough. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  120 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  on  December  6  of  the  same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration 
in  December,  1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed  there  on  March 
3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December, 
1853,  as  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns. 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

SCHUMANN  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat.  The  D  minor  Symphony  was 
numbered  four  only  because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been  written  and 
published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the  Third  in  1850) .  This  symphony, 
then,  was  the  second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara  were  married  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new 
and  significant  creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in  sudden 
and  rich  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed  for  the  first  time  in  full 
degree  the  mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two  years 
before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I  often 
feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  —  it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts. 
I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope 
to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he  worked  as  well  as 
dreamed  toward  that  end.  As  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described 
this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted  him  from 
the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
union  with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led 
him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic  field,  and 
composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orchestral  works."  * 

These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  he  began 
in  January  1841,  four  months  after  his  marriage,  and  completed  in  a 
few  weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  occupied  the  summer  months.  There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  "Phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed  in 
the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto.  But  the  two  symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  trium- 
phant scores  of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than  its 
mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately  bound  with  the  first  full 
spring  of  Schumann's  life  —  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct 
with  the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6, 

*  "Preludes  and  Studies." — W.  J.  Henderson. 
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Ferdinand  David  conducting.  It  was  a  friendly  event,  Clara  Schumann 
playing  piano  solos  by  their  colleagues  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  She  appeared  jointly  with  Liszt,  in  his  "Hexameron"  for 
two  pianos.  Schumann's  new  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  also 
played.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  B-flat  major  Symphony  in 
the  previous  March  was  by  no  means  repeated  in  the  new  D  minor 
Symphony.  The  criticisms  were  not  favorable.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
always  defended  her  husband,  wrote  that  "Robert's  Symphony  was  not 
especially  well  performed,"  and  the  composer  himself  added:  "It  was 
probably  too  much  of  me  at  a  single  sitting;  and  we  missed  Men- 
delssohn's conducting  too;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  know  the  things 
are  good,  and  will  make  their  way  in  their  own  good  time." 

But  Schumann  laid  the  work  aside.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  could 
have  considered  a  revision  for  some  time,  for  he  offered  the  manu- 
script to  a  publisher  in  1843  ^^  ^^44  ^^  ^^^  "Second  Symphony,  Op. 
50."  According  to  the  testimony  of  Brahms,  many  years  later,  Schu- 
mann's dissatisfaction  with  the  symphony  preceded  its  first  perform- 
ance. "Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal  that  went  off  badly," 
wrote  Brahms  to  Herzogenberg,  October  1886,  "that  subsequently  he 
orchestrated  the  symphony  afresh  at  Dusseldorf."  This  revision  was 
made  in  December,  1851.  The  fresh  score  was  performed  at  Dusseldorf 
on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  This  time 
the  work  had  a  decided  success,  despite  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
which,  according  to  Brahms,  was  "bad  and  incomplete,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Schumann  conducted,  for  by  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  conspicuously  ineffectual  at  the  head  of  an 
orchestra.  When  in  the  following  autumn  the  committee  urged  that 
Schumann  conduct  only  his  own  works  in  the  future,  Clara  wrote 
bitterly  about  the  incident. 


m  XI  ^i/1/t  ^  'l/l  tlT  f  Anita  Davis-Chase  Announces 
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From  the  following  letter  (to  Verhulst)  it  appears  that  Schumann 
made  the  revision  because  of  urgent  friends:  "When  we  last  heard 
that  Symphony  at  Leipzig,  I  never  thought  it  would  reappear  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  I  was  against  its  being  included,  but  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  it.  I  have  scored  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  now  more  effective."  Schumann  dedicated  the  symphony  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He  wrote  on  the 
manuscript:  "When  the  first  tones  of  this  symphony  were  awakened, 
Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little  fellow;  since  then  the  symphony  and 
still  more  the  boy  have  grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him, 
although  only  in  private."  The  score  was  published  in  December,  1853. 

[copyrighted] 


"DIE  NATALI"  f  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY"), 
Chorale  Preludes  for  Christmas,  Op.  37 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,  1910 


The  score  has  been  composed  for  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Kousse- 
vitzky.  It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
percussion,  harp  and  strings.  The  percussion,  which  is  used  with  restraint,  consists 
of  tam-tam,  xylophone,  antique  cymbals,  bass  drum,  triangle,  tenor  drum  (without 
snares),  cymbals  and  struck  cymbal,  celesta,  bells. 

This  piece  on  a  tape  recording  made  for  the  purpose  will  be  submitted  for  award 
to  the  American  International  Music  Fund. 

The  composer  writes  that  the  work  was  begun  at  Santa  Cristina  in  the  Dolomites 
in  Italy  last  July,  and  was  recently  completed  at  Capricorn,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York. 

4  4T^iE  Natali"  consists  of  a  succession  of  quotations  from  traditional 
-*-^  Christmas  carols  coordinated  in  a  single  movement  by  free 
development,  at  times  embellished  with  notes  of  shorter  value  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Bachian  organ  chorale  prelude.  Various  contrapuntal 
devices  such  as  canon,  double  canon,  augmentation,  diminution,  etc., 
are  employed. 

The  work  opens  with  "O  Come,  O  Come,  Emmanuel!"  sounded  by 
the  strings  and  brass.  There  follows  "Lo,  How  a  Rose  E'er  Blooming," 
played  by  the  strings  and  brass  antiphonally,  and  followed  by  three 
variations,  one  with  an  accompaniment  of  triplets,  another  in  a  staccato 
grazioso.  The  third  carol  to  be  heard  is  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient 
Are,"  introduced  by  the  bass  clarinet  with  English  horn  obbligato. 
Caspar  is  not  named,  but  obviously  implied.  Melchior  is  indicated  by 
a  bassoon  solo,  Balthazar  by  a  tuba  solo.   There  follows  "God  Rest  Ye 
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Merry,  Gentlemen,"  a  fast  section  introduced  by  trumpet  and  piccolo.' 
"Good  King  Wenceslas"  is  heard  in  a  section  twice  as  slow,  first 
intoned  by  the  muted  brass,  the  horns  then  taking  the  melody.  This 
is  developed  by  the  trumpets  and  trombones  in  a  brilliant  staccato 
diminution. 

The  tempo  broadens,  and  a  flowing,  7/16  metre  introduces  the 
opening  phrase  of  "Silent  Night."  A  horn  quartet  and  woodwind  take 
up  the  tune  with  accompanying  figures,  then  given  to  the  divided 
strings,  muted.  The  tempo  doubles  as  "O  Come,  O  Come,  Emmanuel!" 
is  reintroduced.  The  tempo  further  quickens  and  there  is  development 
in  an  irregular  beat  by  the  strings.  Fragments  of  the  carols  previously 
heard  are  worked  in.  An  ostinato  crescendo  based  on  two  phrases  of 
"Adeste  Fideles"  leads  into  "J^Y  ^^  ^^e  World."  There  is  a  sonorous 
climax,  a  rapid  section  for  the  full  orchestra,  and  a  pianissimo  con- 
clusion on  "Silent  Night." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  IN  E  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  64 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Mendelssohn  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  on  September  16,  1844.  Ferdinand 
David  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  in  Leipzig,  March  13,  1845.  Niels  W,  Gade  conducted.  The  composer  was 
on  hand  to  conduct  the  second  performance,  which  was  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  23,  1845,  David  again  playing  the  violin  part.  The  third  performance  was 
in  Dresden,  and  the  soloist  Joseph  Joachim,  then  aged  fourteen  (November  10,  1845). 

The  following  violinists  have  performed  this  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series:  Alfred  de  S^ve  (February  17,  1882)  ; 
Willis  E.  Nowell  (December  24,  1885) ;  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  (December  10,  1886) ; 
Franz  Kneisel  (March  22,  1895) ;  Leonora  Jackson  (February  16,  1900)  ;  E.  Fernandez 
Arbos  (October  23,  1903)  ;  Marie  Hall  (January  26,  1906)  ;  Sylvain  Noack  (December 
26,  1913);  Fritz  Kreisler  (January  1,  1915);  Fredric  Fradkin  (February  14,  1919); 
Toscha  Seidel  (February  9,  1923) ;  Nathan  Milstein  (March  20,  1936) ;  Jascha  Heifetz 
(January  29,  1937);  Yehudi  Menuhin  (February  4,  1938);  Richard  Burgin  (April 
20,  1945) ;  Yehudi  Menuhin   (December  28,  1945) ;  Isaac  Stern   (February  10,  1950) . 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  WAS  in  1844,  three  years  before  his  death,  that  Mendelssohn  put  the 
last  touches  upon  his  concerto  for  the  violin.  Such  a  work  was  an 
idea  long  cherished  by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823  when,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  he  made  two  attempts  at  the  form.  They  figured 
among  the  astonishing  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  neatly  turned 
out  from  the  age  of  twelve  —  symphonies  and  operas  included  —  and 
for  the  most  part  never  published.  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  young  Felix  were  the  violin  and  the  viola,  although  the  piano 
remained  his  chosen  instrument. 

In  July,  1838,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist: 
"I  should  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in 
E  minor  runs  through  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  gives  me  no 
peace."  Meeting  encouragement,  he  wrote  again  in  the  following 
summer:  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me  for  a  violin  concerto  I  I  have  the 
liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for  you,  and  I  have  a  few  propitious  days 
here.  I  shall  bring  you  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  You  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  manage 
that?  The  whole  first  solo  is  to  be  played  on  the  E  string!" 

Still,  he  proceeded  with  caution,  taking  care  that  the  violin  part 
should  be  written  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  was  not  without 
considerable  correspondence  with  David  on  one  point  or  another  that 
the  work  was  completed.  He  made  further  revision  in  the  solo  and 
orchestral  parts  both.  Even  after  the  score  had  gone  forward  to  the 
publishers  in  December,  there  was  still  further  polishing  of  details, 
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David  for  example  touching  up  the  cadenza  according  to  his  own 
lights.  Those  who  are  quick  to  condemn  Mendelssohn  for  his  "fatal 
facility"  should  study  the  meticulous  evolution  of  the  violin  concerto. 

The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the  songful  main  theme,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  displayful  passage  work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  makes  its  own  exposition  to  a  violin  obbligato.  The 
second  theme  is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets 
over  a  pedal  G  in  the  solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes  is 
considerable,  following  conventional  courses.  The  cadenza  before  the 
recapitulation  is  conspicuous  in  trills  and  arpeggios. 

The  andante  follows  without  break,  the  violin  taking  the  lead  in 
the  presentation  of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is  of  an  impassioned 
character,  its  agitation  increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment  which 
extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A  short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro  molto  vivace.  The  violin  again 
leads  off  with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  follows  with  a  constant 
sparkle  of  passage  work  and  thematic  iteration.  There  is  hardly  a 
breathing  space  in  the  part  to  the  very  end  of  the  rondo,  and  the 
composer  loses  no  opportunity  to  set  off  his  soloist  with  all  the  or- 
chestral adroitness  of  his  best  scherzo  style. 

[copyrighted] 
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LA  SUITE  PROVENQALE 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  France,  September  4,  1892 


"La  Suite  Provengale"  was  composed  in  1936  and  first  performed  at  the  Music 
Festival  in  Venice  in  September  of  that  year,  the  composer  conducting. 

The  composer  conducted  it  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  20,  1940.  Vladimir  Golschmann  conducted  it  as  guest,  January  28-29,  1944. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  large  drum  (tambour  Provencal),  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"M.D.M." 

npHis  suite,  like  other  music  by  Milhaud,  bears  direct  associations 
^  with  Provence.  The  composer  has  written  that  he  has  used  in  this 
suite  "popular  folk  airs  from  the  Provence  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Some  of  them  are  from  Campra,  who  was  born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  like 
me"  (Mr.  Milhaud's  reference  is  to  Andre  Campra,  1660-1744;  a  com- 
poser of  church  music,  who  also  wrote  successful  ballets  and  operas). 

The  suite  consists  of  eight  brief  movements.  The  first  starts  briskly 
upon  a  folk-like  melody  in  a  straightforward  A  major,  upon  a  pedal 
bass  which  is  as  plainly  in  D  major.  Superposition  of  tonalities  is  to 
occur.  The  second  movement,  tres  modere,  proceeds  march-like,  but 
quickens  to  vif.  The  third,  modere,  has  another  lively  tune,  inter- 
rupted briefly  before  the  close  by  slow  measures.  The  fourth,  vifj  is  a 
vivacious  dance  in  triple  rhythm.  The  fifth,  again  modere,  6/8,  sets 
forth  its  tune  from  the  trumpets,  before  the  ensemble  joins  in.  The 
sixth,  vif,  in  3/4  beat,  is  pointed  and  staccato;  the  seventh,  a  short  slow 
movement,  lent,  has  a  plaintive  theme  (after  an  introduction)  sung  by 
the  English  horn,  trombones,  horns  and  strings.  The  finale,  vif,  is  the 
largest  movement.  It  is  in  3/8  time.  The  full  orchestra  brings  a  lively 
and  brilliant  conclusion. 

This  suite  suggests  a  remark  by  Aaron  Copland  in  his  illuminating 
study  of  Milhaud  in  Modern  Music:  "Structurally  his  music  is  always 
under  complete  control.  One  never  meets  with  over-development  in 
Milhaud  —  he  states  the  core  of  the  matter  and  then  stops.    Thus  a 
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long  work  is  often  built  up  on  a  series  of  short,  highly  condensed 
forms.  .  .  .  His  music  can  be  quite  frank  when  it  is  gay  and  alert.  In 
this  mood,  his  love  for  simple  folk-like  melodies  and  clear-cut  rhythm 
is  apparent.  When  the  harmonies  turn  assiduous  and  the  rhythms  are 
oddly  accented,  his  gayety  becomes  more  brusque  and  truculent. 

"It  is  curious  to  compare  Milhaud  with  a  composer  like  Hindemith, 
who  uses  his  phenomenal  technical  equipment  in  an  almost  imper- 
sonal way.  With  Milhaud,  even  the  musical  materials  are  fashioned 
by  an  entirely  individual  hand." 

The  "Suite  Provengale"  was  twice  used  to  accompany  stage  presen- 
tations at  the  Theatre  Antique  d'Orange,  at  Orange  in  Provence,  where 
festivals  have  been  held  each  year.  The  first  was  a  dance  presentation 
''Moyen  Age  Fleuri'';  the  second  a  piece  entitled  ''La  Coupe  Enchan- 
tee"  after  La  Fontaine,  which  was  performed  by  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise.  It  was  also  used  for  a  ballet  at  the  Opera  Cornique  in  Paris  with 
sets  by  Andr^  Marchand,  when  numbers  were  taken  from  his  operas 
''Esther  de  Carpentras"  and  "Le  Pauvre  Matelot." 

[copyrighted] 
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The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The  Berkshire  Festival 

Twenty-fourth  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Nineteenth  Season 
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Saturday  Evening  and  Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening, 

January  21  -  22 

BOSTON  GARDEN 
Presented  by  AARON  RICHMOND  under  the  auspices  of  Boston  University 


The 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE 
COVENT  garden,  LTD. 

SIR  DAVID  WEBSTER 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATOR 

in  association  with 

The  Arls  Council  of  Great  Britain 

presents 


formerly  the 

SADLER'S  WELLS  BALLET 

under  /he  management  of  S.  HUROK 

Director:  NINETTE  DE  VALOIS 
i^ssocJafe  DiVecfor:  FREDERICK  ASHTON 
Principal  Conductor:  JOHN  LANCHBERY 

MARGOT  FONTEYN  (Guest  Artist) 

NADIA  NERINA        SVETLANA  BERIOSOVA 

ANYA  LINDEN        ANNETTE  PAGE 

MICHAEL  SOMES 

BRIAN  SHAW     ALEXANDER  GRANT     DAVID  BLAIR 

DONALD  MACLEARY 

Principal  of  Ballet  Staff:  JOHN  HART 

BOX  OFFICE  NOW  OPEN 

North  Station  Concourse  opp.  Track  2 

Tickets  Also  at  Filene's  Ticket  Service 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY:  Make  checks  payable  and 
Boston  Garden,  Boston  14,  Mass.  Enclose  self-addressed  stamped 

Remaining  Seats:     Sat.  Eve.:  $5.,  $4.,  $3.,  $2. 
Sun.  Aft.:  $5.,  $3.,  $2. 
Sun.  Eve.:  $6.,  $5.,  $4.,  $3.,  $2. 

PROGRAM: 

Saturday  Evening 
"Swan  Lake"  Act  II  —  Divertissements  — 
"Sleeping  Beauty"  Act  III 

Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening 
"Sylphides"  —  "Sleeping  Beauty"  Act  III  —  "Les  Patineurs" 


mail  to 
envelope. 
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'7^  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  hrilliantj 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital.'^ — Charles  Munch ^ 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


BERKELEY  MUSIC  COMPANY 

278  Main  Street  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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HIS  DEDICATION  AND 
INTERPRETIVE  POWERS  ARE  MOVINGLY 
REVEALED   IN   FINEST    LIVING     STEREO 

ON  RCA  Victor  records  exclusively 


other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Living  Stereo  and  regular  LP.— Saint- 
Saens:  Symphony  No.  3;  Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica").  Monophonic  only— Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chioe. 


EIGHTIETH      SEASON,      1960-1961 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT 

BULLETIN 

with 

historical  and 

descriptive 

notes 

by 

John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 
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Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Philip  R.  Allen  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
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Leonard  Burk  at  Rosario  Mazzeo 
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LEINSDORF  CONDUCTS 
MAGNIFICENT  STEREO  PERFORMANCES 

OF 
ORCHESTRAL  MASTERWORKS  FOR  CAPITOL  RECORDS 

Tchaikovsky:    Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Prokofiev:   Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
Kocialy:   Hary  Janos  Suite 
Brahms:   Symphony  No.  3  in  F  Major 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 
Dvorak:    Symphony  No.  5,  "New  World" 
Opera  Overtures 
Ballet  Highlights  from  the  Opera 
Portraits  in  Sound 
The  Sound  of  Wagner 


the  world's  great  artists  are  on 


SP  8531 
SP  850h 

SP  8483 

SP  8454 
SP  8456 
SP  8488 
SP  8446 
SP  8411 

fi^s 

■  ■  c  •  a 

EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-SIXTY-ONE 


Program 


MONDAY  EVENING,  February  13,  at  8:15  o^clock 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamunde** 

Dallapiccola Variations  for  Orchestra 

Strauss Interludes  from  the  Opera  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten*' 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

I.  Andante 

II.  Allegro  moderate 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  giocoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  had  an  active  career  both  as  a  symphonic  and  as 
an  operatic  conductor.  Born  in  Vienna,  February  4,  1912,  he  had  his 
musical  training  there. 

In  1934,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Salzburg  Festivals,  then  under  the  direction  of  Bruno  Walter  and 
Arturo  Toscanini.  In  1938  he  became  a  conductor  of  German  operas 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  had  at  that  time  conducted  a 
number  of  symphonic  concerts  in  Europe.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
the  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  but  was  shortly  called  into 
the  United  States  Army.  After  the  war  (in  1947),  he  was  engaged  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  is  now  in  his 
third  season  as  Musical  Consultant  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  one  of  its  principal  conductors.  Scheduled  for  the  present 
season  under  his  direction  are:  Cluck's  Alceste,  Moussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunov,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Strauss's  Arabella.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  conducted  notable  productions 
of  contemporary  operas  on  stages  here  and  abroad.  After  his  Boston 
engagement,  he  is  to  conduct  in  Chicago,  Houston,  London,  Florence, 
Milan  and  Amsterdam. 


The  New  England  Conservatory 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

James  Aliferis,  President 


BACHELOR  AND  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

In  All  Fields 

DIPLOMA  AND  ARTIST'S  DIPLOMA 

In  Applied  Music 

Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Performing  Organizations 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      •      SYMPHONIC  WIND  ENSEMBLE 

OPERA     •     ORATORIO  CHORUS      •      A  CAPPELLA  CHOIR 


Member,  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Charter  Member,  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

For  information  regarding  admission  and  scholarshSpSy  write  to  the  Dean. 

290  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE      BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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OVERTURE  TO  "ROSAMUNDE" 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von  Ch^zy  with 
incidental  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in 
Vienna,  December  21,  1823,  ^^^  once  repeated,  but  Schubert  never  wrote  an  overture 
for  this  short-lived  piece.  At  these  two  performances  the  overture  he  had  written  in 
1822  for  his  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella  was  used.  The  overture  which  now  bears  the 
name  Rosamunde  and  was  so  published,  was  composed  for  Die  Zauberharfe,  an  opera 
in  three  acts  to  a  text  of  Georg  von  Hofmann,  in  1819-20,  another  stage  failure.  It 
would  therefore  more  rightly  be  called  the  Overture  to  The  Magic  Harp. 

The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and  trumpets  in  two's,  4  horns, 
3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  musical  numbers  in  Rosamunde  consisted  of  three  entr'actes, 
two  ballets,  a  "Shepherd's  Melody"  for  winds,  a  soprano  air  and 
three  choruses.  The  playwright  alone  can  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that 
the  piece  barely  survived  a  second  presentation  and  quickly  passed  into 
oblivion,  for  the  musical  numbers  which  were  as  charming  as  the  text 
was  preposterous  were  favorably  received  and  the  reviews  were  on  the 
whole  enthusiastic,  although  one  critic  took  the  young  composer  to  task 
for  his  "unfortunate  bizarrerie."  Since  the  tribulations  of  Rosamunde, 
Princess  turned  Shepherdess,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  this 
Overture,  and  since  most  of  the  text  is  lost  anyway,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  pursuing  the  subject  here. 

It  was  Madame  von  Chezy  who  had  written  the  libretto  for  Weber's 
Euryanthe,  a  text  which  became  the  subject  of  public  ridicule  —  "A 
librettist,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove,  "whose  lot  seems  to  have  been  to 
drag  down  the  musicians  connected  with  her."  The  composer  may 
surely  be  forgiven  for  salvaging  his  two  overtures  from  the  ruins  of  the 
unsuccessful  stage  pieces  to  which  they  belonged.  Schubert's  manuscript 
of  the  Rosamunde  music  was  not  published,  and  dropped  out  of  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  for  many  years.  It  was  discovered  intact  in  1868 
in  a  forgotten  Vienna  cupboard  by  George  Grove  and  Arthur  Sullivan, 
a  triumphant  moment  in  the  careers  of  the  two  English  musicians. 

The  music,  written  in  five  days,  consisted  of  an  overture;  three 
entr'actes;  two  numbers  of  ballet  music;  "Shepherd's  Melody,"  a  little 
piece  for  clarinets,  horns,  and  bassoons;  a  romance  for  soprano  solo, 
''Der  Vollmond  strahlt  auf  Bergeshoh'n,"  and  three  choruses. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
the  usual  strings.  It  begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante,  C  minor. 
"The  main  body  of  the  composition.  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (2/2 
time),  is  in  a  form  much  used  by  Rossini  and  other  Italian  opera  com- 
posers of  his  day."  The  first  and  light  theme  is  followed  by  a  loud  and 
brilliant  subsidiary  of  passage  work.  A  short  interlude  modulates  to 
G  major,  and  the  melodious  second  theme  is  in  this  key.  Another  theme 
by  way  of  conclusion  leads  to  a  climax.  A  short  passage  brings  modula- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  tonic.  The  third  section  has  the  usual  relations 
to  the  first.  The  coda  is  built  on  a  new  theme  in  6/8  time. 

[copyrighted] 
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VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  LuiGi  Dallapiccola 

Bom  in  Pisino  d'Istria,  February  3,  1904 


Luigi  Dallapiccola  composed  his  Variations  for  Orchestra  as  a  commission  from  the 
Louisville  Orchestra.  The  work  was  first  performed  by  that  orchestra  October  3,  1954. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
harp,  celesta,  xylophone,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

T  T  THEN  his  Variations  were  performed  in  Louisville,  the  composer 
^  ^  contributed  the  following  information:  "In  an  essay  published 
in  the  English  review.  Music  Survey,  October,  1951,  I  have  explained 
my  progress  along  the  route  of  the  12-tone  system:  a  rather  strange  and 
very  long  progress.  Outside  the  works  of  Schonberg,  Berg,  and  Webem, 
I  have  received  very  extraordinary  explanations  (exactly  in  the  1 2-tone 
domain)  through  the  literature  of  Proust  and  James  Joyce.  Such  a 
declaration,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arts,  at  a  specific  moment  of  history,  have  a  common  problem. 
If  I  were  competent  in  printing,  I  am  sure  that  even  in  this  art  I  could 
find  very  striking  analogies  with  12-tone  music. 

"The  Variations  for  Orchestra  are  not  at  all  variations  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  word.  At  the  base  of  the  whole  composition  there 
is  the  same  12-tone  row  that  I  am  using  for  my  Songs  in  Liberation,  a 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra  now  in  progress,  and  that  I  used  for 
'Annalibera's  Notebook,'  for  piano,  and  of  which  the  'Variations' 
represent  the  orchestral  interpretation.  Annalibera  is  the  name  of  my 
little  daughter,  and  her  name  stems  from  the  same  root  as  Liberation. 
In  the  notebook  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  treatment  of  the  12-tone 
row  applied  to  the  different  elements  of  music.  The  subtitles  of  the 
notebook  are  as  follows:  Symbol  (where,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  12-tone  system  I  could  base  the  piece  on  the  name  of  B.  A.  C.  H.), 
Accents,  Contrapunctus  primus.  Lines,  Contrapunctus  secundus. 
Friezes,  Andantino  amoroso  and  Contrapunctus  tertius.  Rhythms, 
Color  Shadows  ending  with  a  Quatrain  constructed  like  a  strophe  of 
four  verses.  In  the  orchestral  version,  I  have  eliminated  the  titles  and 
kept  only  the  tempo  indications.  The  12-tone  row  is  varied  in  each 
piece  in  a  different  way  and  the  indications  of  tempo  are  as  follow: 
No.  1:  Quasi  lento,  misterioso;  No.  2:  Allegro  con  fuoco;  No.  3:  Mosso 
scorrevole;  No.  4:  Tranquillamente  mosso;  No.  5:  Poco  allegretto,  alia 
Serenata;  No.  6:  Molto  lento,  con  espressione  parlante;  No.  7:  Andan- 
tino amoroso;  No.  8:  Allegro,  con  violenza;  No.  9:  Affettuoso,  cullante; 
No.  10:  Grave;  No.  11:  Molto  lento,  fantastico." 

•     • 

Dallapiccola's  parents  were  not  musicians  but  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, his  father  having  been  a  professor  of  classical  languages.  His 
birthplace,  a  small  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  was  in  Austrian  territory  during  his  childhood, 
was  ceded  to  Italy  after  the  First  World  War,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
Yugoslavia.   Luigi  as  a  child  studied  piano  until  his  family  moved  to 
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Graz.  In  1922,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  Cherubini  Conservatory 
in  Florence,  studying  piano  with  Ernesto  Consolo  and  composition 
with  Vito  Frazzi.   In  1934  he  became  a  teacher  at  that  Conservatory. 

"I  have  been  interested  in  the  12-tone  system  since  1937,"  he  has 
written.  "After  long  years  of  experiment,  in  1942  I  began  to  apply  it 
in  very  free  fashion;  since  1952  I  have  used  it  strictly." 

He  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1951  to  join 
Aaron  Copland  in  the  Composition  Department  in  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  returned  in  the  following  summer  to  the  same  post. 
At  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  on  July  27,  1952,  his  three  Songs  in 
Captivity*  were  performed.  Perhaps  his  most  widely  known  work  is 
the  Opera  //  prigioniero  (1944-48).  The  Prisoner  was  first  performed 
at  the  Teatro  Comunale  in  Florence,  May  20,  1950,  and  introduced  to 
this  country  at  the  Juilliard  School  (I.S.C.M.  Concert,  January  25, 
1951).  It  was  produced  by  the  New  York  City  Opera  this  season. 
//  prigioniero  was  inspired  by  "the  tragedy  of  persecution  suffered  by 
millions"  in  our  time  and  is  based  on  a  short  story  by  Villiers  de 
risle-Adam,  La  Torture  par  Vesperance,  on  a  prisoner  tortured  under 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  treated  gently  by  the  Inquisitor  and  appar- 
ently given  his  liberty,  only  to  be  apprehended  for  execution. 

Thijs  Opera  makes  use  of  the  dodecaphonic  method  in  a  "melodic 
application  of  atonal  writing."  Nicolas  Slonimsky  describes  his  style 
as  developing  from  "the  method  of  Schonberg  with  considerable  inno- 
vations of  his  own  (e.g.,  the  use  of  mutually  exclusive  triads  in  thematic 
structure  and  harmonic  progressions).  He  particularly  excels  in  his 
handling  of  vocal  lines  in  a  difficult  modern  idiom."f 

Contributing  a  paragraph  to  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
program  when  his  Two  Pieces  for  Orchestra  were  played  there,  Mr. 
Dallapiccola  wrote:  "Among  my  principal  works  are  the  operas.  Night 
Flight  and  The  Prisoner;  the  ballet,  Marsyas;  Job,  a  religious  play; 
three  works  in  large  form  for  chorus  and  instruments:  Six  Choruses 
of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  the  Younger,  Songs  in  Captivity,  and 
Songs  in  Liberation;  two  orchestral  compositions,  the  Two  Pieces  and 
Variations;  Tartiniana  I  and  Tartiniana  II,  for  violin  and  orchestra; 
the  Little  Concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra;  chamber  music  for  instru- 
ments and  for  voice  and  instruments." 

•  Canti  di  prigionia,  as  contrasted  with  his  later  Canti  di  liberazione. 
t  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Music. 

[copyrighted] 
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Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Direaor 
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INTERLUDES  from  "DIE  FRAU  OHNE  SCHATTEN" 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Bom  in  Munich,  June  ii,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  September  8,  1949 


Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  began  their  collaboration  on  Die 
Frau  ohne  Schatten  (The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow)  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War.  The  librettist  had  at  that  point  completed  the  first  two  acts.  He 
did  not  finish  the  text  of  the  third  act  until  April,  1915.  Strauss,  working  quietly 
at  Garmisch,  completed  the  scoring  in  June,  1917.  The  opera,  too  demanding  for 
production  under  war  conditions,  had  its  first  performance  in  Vienna,  October  10, 
1919,  when  Franz  Schalk  conducted,  Maria  Jeritza  took  the  part  of  the  Empress, 
Lotte  Lehmann,  the  Dyer's  wife,  Richard  Mayr,  the  Dyer  Barak.  There  were  per- 
formances in  Dresden  in  October,  1919,  Berlin  in  April,  1920.  The  opera  was  revived 
at  Salzburg  in  1932,  performed  in  Ziirich  in  that  year,  in  Venice  by  the  Vienna  Opera 
Company  in  1934,  in  Rome  (1938)  and  Milan  (1940)  in  Italian.  Since  the  Second 
World  War  it  has  been  produced  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1949,  Berne  in  1952,  Munich  in 
1954,  and  again  in  Vienna  in  1955  (where  it  was  recorded  under  Karl  Bohm).  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  San  Francisco  on  September  25, 
1 959,  when  Edith  Lang  sang  the  Empress,  Marianne  Schech  the  Dyer's  wife.  Leopold 
Ludwig  conducted. 

Strauss  made  a  Fantasy  from  his  opera  in  1946  for  concert  performance,  stressing 
the  final  scene,  and  this  version  has  been  performed  by  orchestras  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf,  making  his  own  concert  version,  has  chosen  several  of  the  inter- 
ludes which  join  the  eleven  successive  scenes  in  the  opera.  They  are  played  without 
pause,  and  preserve  the  composer's  orchestration  intact. 

The  pages  of  the  score  here  used  call  for  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinets  in  D  and  E-flat,  basset  horn  and  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  8  horns,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  4  tenor 
tubas  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
celesta,  2  Chinese  gongs,  tam-tam,  rute  (brush),  castanets,  wind  machine,  xylophone, 
glockenspiel,  2  harps,  and  strings. 

TTUGO  VON  Hofmannsthal  was  much  enamored  of  his  allegorical  tale 
•*•  -^  of  The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
this,  his  fourth  collaboration  with  Richard  Strauss,  as  his  foremost 
achievement.*  After  the  first  production  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
**a  miracle."  The  libretto,  which  had  been  a  protracted  effort  on  his 
part  (it  was  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the  First  World  War  when 
he  was  in  the  diplomatic  service),  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  long 
correspondence  between  the  two  artists,  for  they  seldom  met.  This 
correspondence  shows  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Hofmannsthal  and  of 
Strauss,  too,  who  expressed  himself  as  "kolossal  gespannt"  (Septem- 
ber 11,  1912).  He  had  some  misgivings  as  he  received  piecemeal  install- 
ments of  the  first  two  acts.  He  had  liked  his  colleague's  outline  of  the 
story.  Hofmannsthal  had  studied  various  fairy  legends.  Oriental  and 
Germanic  in  particular,  but  he  had  concocted  his  own  plot  and  woven 
it  into  what  Strauss's  biographer,  Otto  Erhardt,  calls  "a  brightly 
colored  Persian  carpet."  Hofmannsthal's  treatment  differed  widely 
from  most  of  the  sources  of  folklore  in  that  its  main  thesis  is  the 
gradual  transformation  of  a  supernatural  being  into  a  human  one.** 

♦The  two  had  brought  forth  Elektra  (1908),  Der  Roaenkavalier  (1910),  Ariadne  auf  NaxoB 
(1912).    Die  Sgypti8che  Helena  would  follow  in  1927,  Arabella  in  1932. 

•♦  Andersen  put  his  Little  Mermaid  into  a  similar  but  far  less  intricate  predicament. 
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"The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow"  is  to  become  at  last,  after  many 
ordeals,  a  wife  capable  of  human  understanding  and  sympathy,  of  love 
in  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense,  involving  motherhood.  Until  the  end 
she  casts  no  shadow  because  she  is  a  fairy  creature  of  another  realm, 
strange  to  the  natural  world,  luminous  from  within.  "The  light 
passes  through  her  body  as  if  she  were  glass."  The  shadow  she  has  not 
attained  is  a  symbol  with  many  implications,  but  specifically  of 
fecundity.  Without  it  she  must  remain  childless.  The  ethereal  voices 
of  "unborn  children"  are  heard,  as  if  in  her  dreams,  and  they  gradually 
become  an  expression  of  her  longing. 

Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  was  first  outlined  by  its  author  as  "a  fairy 
tale  in  which  two  men  and  two  women  are  set  in  contrast,  two  are 
fairy  beings,  the  others  of  this  earth  .  .  .  the  whole  thing  colorful  — 
palace  and  hut,  priests,  ships,  torches,  rocky  passes,  choruses,  children." 
(August  9,  1912.)  The  opera  has  been  compared  to  Mozart's  The 
Magic  Flute,  as  Der  Rosenkavalier  has  been  compared  to  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro,  It  is  hard  to  see  any  real  similarity  in  the  first  case.  Except 
that  both  fairy  operas  deal  in  the  traditional  opposing  forces  of  magic 
and  human  virtue,  they  have  little  in  common.  Die  Frau  ohne 
Schatten  is  a  twentieth-century  psychological  treatment  of  the  super- 
naturalism  which  long  possessed  opera  and  went  out  with  Wagner  and 
the  inroads  of  verismo.  The  verse  is  far  superior  to  that  of  The  Magic 
Flute,  and  the  plot  far  more  consistent.  There  is  no  attempt  at  the 
comic. 

This  could  be  called  the  most  grandiose  collaboration  of  the  two 
artists,  and  the  most  skillful  on  Strauss's  part  in  the  assemblage  of 
detail  to  a  purposeful  result.  When  the  opera  was  introduced  in  San 
Francisco  in  1959,  Howard  Taubman  wrote  of  it  to  the  New  York 
Times:  "One  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why  'Die  Frau'  had  to  wait 
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forty  years  since  its  Vienna  premiere  for  its  first  American  performance. 
Granted  that  the  story  is  strange  in  its  mixture  of  fantasy  and  realism, 
opera-goers  should  be  accustomed  to  odd  things  in  librettos." 

When  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  was  broadcast  by  the  B.B.C.  in  Eng- 
land, in  January,  1956,  Ernest  Newman  was  newly  impressed.  "It  is  a 
work  anything  but  easy  to  grasp,  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  people 
who  are  so  curiously  insensitive  to  the  subtleties  of  Strauss's  later 
style  —  quaintly  seeing  in  his  last  period  works  evidence  only  of  senile 
decay  —  back-date  the  beginning  of  that  process  to  Die  Frau  ohne 
Schatten.  This  is  a  product  of  his  middle  period;  to  the  intensive 
student  of  Strauss  it  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  for  manifestly  a  change 
was  going  on  at  that  time  in  the  depths  of  his  artistic  being  that  was  to 
result,  in  the  course  of  the  years,  in  a  new  orientation  of  not  only  his 
aims  as  a  musical  dramatist,  but  his  style  as  a  comj>oser." 

The  main  outline  of  the  Opera  must  here  suffice: 

The  Opera  opens  on  the  roof  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Nurse 
(die  Amme)  is  first  discovered.  She  is  an  attendant  upon  the  Empress 
and  has  come  with  her  from  the  spirit  world.  Her  nature  is  to  work 
unmoral  magic,  but  however  disapproving  of  her  mistress's  adventure 
with  mortals,  she  remains  loyal  to  her.  By  an  expository  dialogue  with 
a  messenger  from  the  spirit  realm,  it  is  divulged  that  the  Emperor  while 
hunting  came  upon  a  gazelle  and  released  his  falcon  to  capture  it. 
The  gazelle  was  transformed  under  the  bird's  claws  into  a  beautiful 
woman,  whom  the  hunter  made  his  fairy  bride.  She  cannot  be  his 
wife  in  the  human,  family  sense,  for  he  is  a  monarch  cloistered  in  his 
palatial  magnificence,  out  of  touch  with  his  people,  selfish  by  circum- 
stance. The  love  between  the  pair  can  be  no  more  than  sensuous.  She 
cannot  become  fully  human  unless  she  secretly  descends  from  the 
Palace,  mixes  with  the  world,  and  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  human 
being.  Without  these  attributes  she  can  have  no  shadow,  which  means 
the  gift  of  motherhood.  If  she  does  not  acquire  the  shadow  from 
another  woman  within  the  span  of  twelve  moons,  this  world  will  be 
lost  to  her,  she  will  be  claimed  again  by  her  father,  Keikobad,  the  ruler 
of  the  spirits,  and  her  husband,  the  Emperor,  will  be  turned  to  stone. 

Later  we  behold  the  hut  of  a  poor  Dyer  and  his  wife  —  a  realistic 
scene.  They  are  a  simple  couple.  Barak,  the  Dyer,  is  a  patient  soul, 
whose  affection  for  his  wife  is  rewarded  by  indifference  on  her  part. 
She  has  exactly  the  good  fortune  which  the  Empress  has  not  —  she  is 
capable  of  being  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  but  she  is  scornful  of  her 
husband  and  rejects  the  idea  of  motherhood.  The  Nurse  tries  to  tempt 
the  wife  into  faithlessness  by  conjuring  up  a  dream  vision  of  a  hand- 
some youth,  a  thought  which  her  better  nature  combats.  The  Empress 
visits  her  in  disguise  and  pleads  for  her  shadow.  She  will  accept  it  as  a 
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sacrifice  or  in  exchange  for  untold  riches.  The  Dyer's  wife,  seeing  that 
she  may  lose  her  husband,  now  clings  to  him  in  frantic  love.  The 
Empress  is  told  from  a  magic  source  that  this  woman  having  renounced 
love,  her  shadow  is  forfeited.  But  the  Empress  cannot  bring  herself  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  pair.  She  is  moved  by  their  plight, 
and  as  if  involuntarily  the  phrase  comes  to  her  lips:  "Ich  —  will  — 
nicht** 

At  this  instant  her  shadow  appears.  It  becomes  a  bridge  over  which 
the  Dyer  and  his  wife  are  reunited.  She  has  learned  human  com- 
passion and  become  one  with  the  natural  world  of  mortals.  Her  hus- 
band is  freed  of  the  curse  of  petrifaction.  After  a  fine  ensemble  (there 
are  several  in  the  course  of  the  Opera)  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  comes 
to  a  close  with  an  unseen  chorus  of  "unborn  children"  floating  over 

the  heads  of  both  couples. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  loa 
By  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,*  1953 


Prokofiev  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1944.  It  had  its  first 
performance  in  Moscow  on  January  13,  1945,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The 
symphony  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  9,  1945. 

The  orchestra  required  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  piano, 
military  drum  and  strings. 

■pROKOFiEv  composed  his  First  ("Classical")  Symphony  in  1916-1917 
-■'  and  his  Fourth  {Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  Orchestra  on 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much  music  in  other 
forms  that  he  composed  another.  Robert  Magidoff,  writing  from  Mos- 
cow to  the  New  York  Times  (March  25,  1945),  described  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. Prokofiev  told  the  writer  that  he  had  been  working  upon  this 
Symphony  "for  several  years,  gathering  themes  for  it  in  a  special  note- 
book. I  always  work  that  way,  and  probably  that  is  why  I  write  so  fast. 
The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in  one  month  in  the  summer 
of  1944.  It  took  another  month  to  orchestrate  it,  and  in  between  I  wrote 
the  score  for  Eisenstein's  film,  Ivan  the  Terrible/' 

The  opening  movement.  Andante,  is  built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found 
in  the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is  an  impres- 

♦  "By  an  ironic  coincidence  Prokofiev  died  on  the  same  day  as  Stalin.  His  death  was  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  that  great  event,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  the  foreign  press  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  the  date  was  given  as  March  4  instead  of  March  5,  1953,  an  error  that  is 
retained  in  a  number  of  reference  works." — Nicolas  Slonimsky's  Foreword  to  Prokofiev,  by 
I.  V.  Nestyev. 
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sive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  earmarks  of  the  classical  scherzo. 
Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato  accompani- 
ment, 4/4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to  the  other  wood  winds 
and  by  them  variously  treated,  plays  over  the  marked  and  unremitting 
beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers  in  (and  is  to 
usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section,  which  is  in  3/4  time  and  also 
rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At  the  close  the 
rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  intense.  The  slow  movement, 
Adagio,  3/4  (9/8),  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the  wood  winds, 
carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic 
in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to  its  deepest 
point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  out- 
cries. But  this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tranquil  (and  reminis- 
cent) passage  for  the  divided  cellos  and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like 
theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout 
the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk  around  the 
corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth 
in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end.  [gopyrighted] 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant^ 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital.'' — Charles  Munchj 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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LEINSDORF  CONDUCTS 
MAGNIFICENT  STEREO  PERFORMANCES 

OF 
ORCHESTRAL  MASTERWORKS  FOR  CAPITOL  RECORDS 

Tchaikovsky:    Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Prokofiev:   Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
Kodaly:   Hary  Janos  Suite 
Brahms:   Symphony  No.  3  in  F  Major 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 
Dvorak:    Symphony  No.  5,  "New  World" 
Opera  Overtures 
Ballet  Highlights  from  the  Opera 
Portraits  in  Sound 
The  Sound  of  Wagner 


the  world's  great  artists  are  on 


SP  8530 
SP  8508 

SP  8483 

SP  8454 
SP  8456 
SP  8488 
SP  8446 
SP  8411 

o>  ^T^^^H 

Je^aoM  ^^^M 

EIGHTIETH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-SIXTY-ONE 


Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Guest  Conductor 

Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamunde" 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Dallapiccola Variations  for  Orchestra 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  had  an  active  career  both  as  a  symphonic  and  as 
an  operatic  conductor.  Born  in  Vienna,  February  4,  1912,  he  had  his 
musical  training  there. 

In  1934,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Salzburg  Festivals,  then  under  the  direction  of  Bruno  Walter  and 
Arturo  Toscanini.  In  1938  he  became  a  conductor  of  German  operas 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  had  at  that  time  conducted  a 
number  of  symphonic  concerts  in  Europe.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
the  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  but  was  shortly  called  into 
the  United  States  Army.  After  the  war  (in  1947),  he  was  engaged  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  is  now  in  his 
third  season  as  Musical  Consultant  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  one  of  its  principal  conductors.  Scheduled  for  the  present 
season  under  his  direction  are:  Cluck's  Alceste,  Moussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunov,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Strauss's  Arabella.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  conducted  notable  productions 
of  contemporary  operas  on  stages  here  and  abroad.  After  his  Boston 
engagement,  he  is  to  conduct  in  Chicago,  Houston,  London,  Florence, 
Milan  and  Amsterdam. 


The  New  England  Conservatory 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 
James  Aliferis,  President 


BACHELOR  AND  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

In  AU  Fields 

DIPLOMA  AND  ARTIST'S  DIPLOMA 

In  Applied  Music 

Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Performing  Organizations 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      •      SYMPHONIC  WIND  ENSEMBLE 

OPERA      •      ORATORIO  CHORUS      •      A  CAPPELLA  CHOIR 


Member,  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Charter  Member,  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

For  information  regarding  admission  and  scholarships,  write  to  the  Dean. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "ROSAMUNDE" 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von  Ch6zy  with 
incidental  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in 
Vienna,  December  21,  1823,  ^^^  once  repeated,  but  Schubert  never  wrote  an  overture 
for  this  short-lived  piece.  At  these  two  performances  the  overture  he  had  written  in 
1822  for  his  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella  was  used.  The  overture  which  now  bears  the 
name  Rosamunde  and  was  so  published,  was  composed  for  Die  Zauberharfe,  an  opera 
in  three  acts  to  a  text  of  Georg  von  Hofmann,  in  1819-20,  another  stage  failure.  It 
would  therefore  more  rightly  be  called  the  Overture  to  The  Magic  Harp. 

The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and  trumpets  in  two's,  4  horns, 
3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  musical  numbers  in  Rosamunde  consisted  of  three  entr'actes, 
two  ballets,  a  "Shepherd's  Melody"  for  winds,  a  soprano  air  and 
three  choruses.  The  playwright  alone  can  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that 
the  piece  barely  survived  a  second  presentation  and  quickly  passed  into 
oblivion,  for  the  musical  numbers  which  were  as  charming  as  the  text 
was  preposterous  were  favorably  received  and  the  reviews  were  on  the 
whole  enthusiastic,  although  one  critic  took  the  young  composer  to  task 
for  his  "unfortunate  hizarrerie."  Since  the  tribulations  of  Rosamunde, 
Princess  turned  Shepherdess,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  this 
Overture,  and  since  most  of  the  text  is  lost  anyway,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  pursuing  the  subject  here. 

It  was  Madame  von  Chezy  who  had  written  the  libretto  for  Weber's 
Euryanthe,  a  text  which  became  the  subject  of  public  ridicule  —  "A 
librettist,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove,  "whose  lot  seems  to  have  been  to 
drag  down  the  musicians  connected  with  her."  The  composer  may 
surely  be  forgiven  for  salvaging  his  two  overtures  from  the  ruins  of  the 
unsuccessful  stage  pieces  to  which  they  belonged.  Schubert's  manuscript 
of  the  Rosamunde  music  was  not  published,  and  dropped  out  of  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  for  many  years.  It  was  discovered  intact  in  1868 
in  a  forgotten  Vienna  cupboard  by  George  Grove  and  Arthur  Sullivan, 
a  triumphant  moment  in  the  careers  of  the  two  English  musicians. 

The  music,  written  in  five  days,  consisted  of  an  overture;  three 
entr'actes;  two  numbers  of  ballet  music;  "Shepherd's  Melody,"  a  little 
piece  for  clarinets,  horns,  and  bassoons;  a  romance  for  soprano  solo, 
"Der  Vollmond  strahlt  auf  Bergeshoh'n/'  and  three  choruses. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
the  usual  strings.  It  begins  with  a  long  introduction.  Andante,  C  minor. 
"The  main  body  of  the  composition.  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (2/2 
time),  is  in  a  form  much  used  by  Rossini  and  other  Italian  opera  com- 
posers of  his  day."  The  first  and  light  theme  is  followed  by  a  loud  and 
brilliant  subsidiary  of  passage  work.  A  short  interlude  modulates  to 
G  major,  and  the  melodious  second  theme  is  in  this  key.  Another  theme 
by  way  of  conclusion  leads  to  a  climax.  A  short  passage  brings  modula- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  tonic.  The  third  section  has  the  usual  relations 
to  the  first.  The  coda  is  built  on  a  new  theme  in  6/8  time. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  29  (Koechel  No.  201) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774. 

What  may  have  been  the  first  American  performance  was  in  New  York  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  conductor,  March  24,  1897,  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conductor,  November  26,  1931.  No  record  is  at  hand  of  a  performance  in  Boston 
previous  to  its  inclusion  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  October  16,  1936.  It  was 
repeated  November  12,  1937,  December  27,  1940,  March  3, 1944,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  and  April  6,  1956,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  was  guest  conductor. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

T  T  TRiTiNG  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to 
^  ^  make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  sym- 
phonic expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simpli- 
city and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a 
string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The  Andante 
is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  h  built  on  a 
rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected  suddenness 
in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  making  concise 
witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences.  The  Allegro  con 
spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato  punctuation  to 
an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a  long,  dominant- 
tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  upsweeping  scale  and 
two  short  chords.* 

The  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  authorities 
agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with  three 
others.t  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concertmaster 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo,  who  in 
1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new  employer 
was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage  did  not 
prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber  music 
in  abundance. 

Nor  were  these  mere  exhibitions  of  glib  youth.  Leopold  Mozart 
must  be  put  down  as  an  almost  inhumanly  exacting  father,  by  this 
reproach  in  a  letter  four  years  later  to  Paris  (September  24,  1778), 
where  naturally  Wolfgang  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot  forward: 
"When  a  thing  does  you  no  credit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  for- 

•  The  joke  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  E-flat  Symphony. 

t  C  major  (K.  200).  G  minor  (K.  183),  A  major  (K.  201),  D  major  (K.  202). 
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gotten.  I  have  sent  you  none  of  your  symphonies  because  I  feel  sure 
that  when  you  come  to  riper  years,  and  have  a  clearer  judgment,  you 
will  be  glad  that  they  are  forgotten,  even  though  you  may  be  satisfied 
with  them  now." 

The  artist  of  "riper  years"  certainly  succeeded  in  maturing  his  style, 
making  it  more  subtle  and  rounded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
had  been  a  novice  at  eighteen  —  he  was  far  from  that.  The  symphonies 
which  were  being  composed  while  Mozart  was  a  boy  and  which  were 
perforce  his  models,  were  still  in  process  of  becoming  a  complete  and 
self-sufficient  art  form.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the  youthful  Mozart 
had  lively  listening  as  well  as  creative  faculties.  He  was  indeed  fully 
abreast  of  the  times.  Centers  possessing  first-rate  orchestras  produced 
many  symphonies  —  by  masters  of  varying  abilities,  and  Mozart  no 
doubt  was  well  aware  of  what  they  were  doing.  He  had  been  composing 
symphonies  from  the  age  of  eight  —  Koechel's  Catalogue  puts  this  as 
thirty-seventh  in  the  chronological  list  of  symphonies. 

Andr^,  cataloguing  this  work,  included  it  among  "the  symphonies 
which  Mozart  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  on  his  travels  for 
purposes  of  performance."  When  it  comes  to  such  scores  as  this  one, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  composer  was  far  less  absorbed  in  their 
momentary  usefulness  or  the  personage  who  may  have  commissioned 
them  than  in  the  music  of  and  for  itself.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  this  than  the  growth  in  formal  mastery  and  expressive  resource  which 
is  manifest  in  the  four  symphonies  of  1773-74  —  it  can  only  be  the 
result,  so  say  the  experts,  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  symphonies 
then  being  produced  in  Vienna,  in  Mannheim,  in  Italy.  As  Ernest 
Newman  has  pointed  out,  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be  a  real  milestone 
of  progress  without  seeming  so  to  us  of  another  day,  "because  we  have 
lost,  owing  to  the  huge  development  of  musical  language  since  then, 
the  true  sense  of  a  hundred  niceties  of  vocabulary  and  distinctions  of 
formula  that  were  of  the  utmost  significance  to  them.  ...  In  what 
seems  to  us  the  seemingly  unruffled  flow  of  much  of  Mozart's  music,, 
there  are,  I  am  convinced,  disturbing  elements  that  stood  out  for  him 
and  his  contemporaries  in  a  way  that  they  do  not  do  for  us."  A  point 
of  order  in  the  exposition,  a  lengthened  coda  with  fresh  development. 


!leolian=^femner  0vqm  Company 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
TOE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Joseph  S.  Whiteford,  President  and  Tonal  Dircrtor 
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now  scarcely  noticeable  to  a  casual  listener,  may  have  been  a  startling 
innovation  in  its  day. 

T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  have  made  just  such  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past  by  a  minute  study  of  Mozart's  scores  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  scores  of  his  contemporaries.*  These  writers  describe  in 
the  Mozart  of  just  this  period  a  sudden  growth  into  maturity  —  a  full 
romantic  effulgence.  He  had  caught  something  of  the  Italian  spirit, 
but  the  Viennese  school  wrought  in  him  a  "veritable  revolution." 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  found  a  symphony  of  Michael  Haydn, 
Joseph's  brother  and  a  neighbor  of  the  Mozarts  at  Salzburg,  which 
closely  resembles  this  one,  and  indicates  another  direct  influence.  They 
have  this  to  say  about  Mozart's  score:  "The  melodic  ideas  have  so  much 
amplitude  and  expressive  intensity,  the  orchestral  writing  is  so  sure 
and  of  such  striking  maturity,  that  never  perhaps  until  this  point  had 
Mozart  composed  a  work  so  closely  approaching  the  mastery  which  was 
to  show  itself  in  the  great  creative  periods  of  his  life.  Certainly  this 
symphony,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  invention  as  that 
of  'mHier*  \s>  the  most  perfect  work  to  be  met  in  all  this  first  part  of  the 
master's  career,  up  to  his  departure  for  Mannheim  and  Paris." 

*  "W.  A.  Mozart;  Sa  vie  musicale  et  son  oeuvre  de  I'enfance  a  la  pleine  maturitS  (1756-1777)  " 

[copyrighted] 


VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  LuiGi  Dallapiccola 

Bom  in  Pisino  d'Istria,  February  3,  1904 


Luigi  Dallapiccola  composed  his  Variations  for  Orchestra  as  a  commission  from  the 
Louisville  Orchestra.  The  work  was  first  performed  by  that  orchestra  October  3,  1954. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
harp,  celesta,  xylophone,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

^T  THEN  his  Variations  were  performed  in  Louisville,  the  composer 
^  ^  contributed  the  following  information:  "In  an  essay  published 
in  the  English  review.  Music  Survey,  October,  1951,  I  have  explained 
my  progress  along  the  route  of  the  12-tone  system:  a  rather  strange  and 
very  long  progress.  Outside  the  works  of  Schonberg,  Berg,  and  Webern, 
I  have  received  very  extraordinary  explanations  (exactly  in  the  12-tone 
domain)  through  the  literature  of  Proust  and  James  Joyce.  Such  a 
declaration,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arts,  at  a  specific  moment  of  history,  have  a  common  problem. 
If  I  were  competent  in  printing,  I  am  sure  that  even  in  this  art  I  could 
find  very  striking  analogies  with  12-tone  music. 
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"The  Variations  for  Orchestra  are  not  at  all  variations  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  word.  At  the  base  of  the  whole  composition  there 
is  the  same  12-tone  row  that  I  am  using  for  my  Songs  in  Liberation,  a 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra  now  in  progress,  and  that  I  used  for 
'Annalibera's  Notebook,'  for  piano,  and  of  which  the  'Variations' 
represent  the  orchestral  interpretation.  Annalibera  is  the  name  of  my 
little  daughter,  and  her  name  stems  from  the  same  root  as  Liberation. 
In  the  notebook  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  treatment  of  the  12-tone 
row  applied  to  the  diflEerent  elements  of  music.  The  subtitles  of  the 
notebook  are  as  follows:  Symbol  (where,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  12-tone  system  I  could  base  the  piece  on  the  name  of  B.  A.  C.  H.), 
Accents,  Contrapunctus  primus.  Lines,  Contrapunctus  secundus. 
Friezes,  Andantino  amoroso  and  Contrapunctus  tertius.  Rhythms, 
Color  Shadows  ending  with  a  Quatrain  constructed  like  a  strophe  of 
four  verses.  In  the  orchestral  version,  I  have  eliminated  the  titles  and 
kept  only  the  tempo  indications.  The  12-tone  row  is  varied  in  each 
piece  in  a  different  way  and  the  indications  of  tempo  are  as  follow: 
No.  1:  Quasi  lento,  misterioso;  No.  2:  Allegro  con  fuoco;  No.  3:  Mosso 
scorrevole;  No.  4:  Tranquillamente  mosso;  No.  5:  Poco  allegretto,  alia 
Serenata;  No.  6:  Molto  lento,  con  espressione  parlante;  No.  7:  Andan- 
tino amoroso;  No.  8:  Allegro,  con  violenza;  No.  9:  Affettuoso,  cullante; 
No.  10:  Grave;  No.  11:  Molto  lento,  fantastico." 


Dallapiccola's  parents  were  not  musicians  but  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, his  father  having  been  a  professor  of  classical  languages.  His 
birthplace,  a  small  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  was  in  Austrian  territory  during  his  childhood, 
was  ceded  to  Italy  after  the  First  World  War,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
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Yugoslavia.  Luigi  as  a  child  studied  piano  until  his  family  moved  to 
Graz.  In  1922,  at  th€  age  of  i8j  he  entered  the  Cherubini  Conservatory 
in  Florence,  studying  piano  with  Ernesto  Gonsolo  and  composition 
with  Vito  Frazzi.   In  1934  he  became  a  teacher  at  that  Conservatory. 

"I  have  been  interested  in  the  12-tone  system  since  1937,"  he  has 
written.  "After  long  years  of  experiment,  in  1942  I  began  to  apply  it 
in  very  free  fashion;  since  1952  I  have  used  it  strictly." 

He  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1951  to  join 
Aaron  Copland  in  the  Composition  Department  in  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  returned  in  the  following  summer  to  the  same  post. 
At  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  on  July  27,  1952,  his  three  Songs  in 
Captivity*  were  performed.  Perhaps  his  most  widely  known  work  is 
the  Opera  //  prigioniero  (1944-48).  The  Prisoner  was  first  performed 
at  the  Teatro  Gomunale  in  Florence,  May  20,  1950,  and  introduced  to 
this  country  at  the  Juilliard  School  (I.S.C.M.  Concert,  January  25, 
1951).  It  was  produced  by  the  New  York  City  Opera  this  season. 
//  prigioniero  was  inspired  by  "the  tragedy  of  persecution  suffered  by 
millions"  in  our  time  and  is  based  on  a  short  story  by  Villiers  de 
risle-Adam,  La  Torture  par  Vesperance,  on  a  prisoner  tortured  under 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  treated  gently  by  the  Inquisitor  and  appar- 
ently given  his  liberty,  only  to  be  apprehended  for  execution. 

This  Opera  makes  use  of  the  dodecaphonic  method  in  a  "melodic 
application  of  atonal  writing."  Nicolas  Slonimsky  describes  his  style 
as  developing  from  "the  method  of  Schonberg  with  considerable  inno- 
vations of  his  own  (e.g.,  the  use  of  mutually  exclusive  triads  in  thematic 
structure  and  harmonic  progressions).  He  particularly  excels  in  his 
handling  of  vocal  lines  in  a  difficult  modern  idiom. "f 

Contributing  a  paragraph  to  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
program  when  his  Two  Pieces  for  Orchestra  were  played  there,  Mr. 
Dallapiccola  wrote:  "Among  my  principal  works  are  the  operas,  Night 
Flight  and  The  Prisoner;  the  ballet,  Marsyas;  Job,  a  religious  play; 
three  works  in  large  form  for  chorus  and  instruments;  Six  Choruses 
of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  the  Younger,  Songs  in  Captivity,  and 
Songs  in  Liberation;  two  orchestral  compositions,  the  Two  Pieces  and 
Variations;  Tartiniana  I  and  Tartiniana  II,  for  violin  and  orchestra; 
the  Little  Concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra;  chamber  music  for  instru- 
ments and  for  voice  and  instruments." 


♦  Canti  di  prigionia,  as  contrasted  with  his  later  Canti  di  liherazione. 
t  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Music. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Bom  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

TTTHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
^  ^  Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer. 
He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid/  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  'I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  1  have  put  together  only  a 
few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  *No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.*  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  BruU  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth 
turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter, 
read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Briill  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Na,  denn  mann  weiter!'  —  the  sign  to  con- 
tinue: whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly,  'The 
whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummelling 
each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two 
continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  Andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality." 
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The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18,  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  "Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence  May,  "and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  Symphony  in 
G  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphoniesl).  Even 
in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with 
Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition 
to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 

[copyrighted] 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital'' — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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HoNEGGER •  •  .   Symphony  No.   1 

I.    Allegro  marcato 
II.    Adagio 
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Prokofiev *  Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor.  Op.  63 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  lo,  1892;  died  in  Paris,  November  27,  1955 


This  Symphony  was  composed,  according  to  an  indication  on  the  score,  "at  Paris 
between  December,  1929,  and  April,  1930;  orchestrated  at  Mougins  April  and  May, 
1930."  It  was  composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  was  here  performed  February  13-14,  1931.  The  manuscript  score  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  Orchestra  bears  the  dedication  "Au  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  et  a 
son  chef.  Serge  Koussevitzky .  Je  dedie  cette  symphonic  avec  I'expression  de  man 
entier  admiration  —A.  Honegger,  ip^o." 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum,  tam-tam  and  strings  (no  timpani  are  used). 

'T^His,  the  first  of  the  five  symphonies  Honegger  has  wl"itten  (each  of 
-*-  which  has  been  performed  by  this  Orchestra)  bears  no  number  or 
key.  The  most  that  could  be  said  about  its  tonality  is  that  it  inclines 
toward  C  major,  the  first  movement  ending  on  C,  the  last  on  a  C  major 
chord.  When  it  was  first  performed  in  Paris  and  there  called  "La  Sym- 
phonie  Bostonienne,"  Florent  Schmitt  referred  to  it  as  ''Tres  probable- 
ment  Voeuvre  capitale  de  son  auteur."  This  dictum  becomes  disputable 
with  the  advent  of  the  later  symphonies. 

Jos^  Bruyr  in  "Honegger  et  son  oeuvre"  quotes  the  following 
description  of  the  symphony  which  was  made  by  Alfred  H.  Meyer  for 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  the  anniversary  year  before  the  first 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  the  anniversary  year  before  the  first 
performance:  "Honegger's  Symphony  must  certainly  rank  with  the  best 
works  produced  by  the  Orchestra  in  its  anniversary  year.  It  is  in  three 
movements.  The  first,  in  free  sonata  form,  is  rigorously  atonal;  the 
rhythmical  elements  preponderate,  but  the  movement  also  teems  with 
melodies  with  hard,  glazed  surfaces.  The  second  movement  is  melodic 
in  character,  violas  and  cellos  sing  a  large,  hauntingly  beautiful  melody. 
Perhaps  one  might  style  it  *neo-romantic,'  just  as  some  years  ago  one 
spoke  of  neo-classicism.  The  last  movement  is  of  the  scherzo  type.  The 
rhythms  are  more  playful  and  less  forbidding  of  aspect.  The  movement 
subsides  into  a  quiet,  peaceful  epilogue,  which  in  its  serenity  and  its 
euphony  impresses  the  writer  as  one  of  the  choicest  passages  that 
'modernism'  has  yet  produced." 

The  first  movement  has  more  technical  manipulation  than  the  others, 
more  vigorous  treatment  and  dissonance  through  intervals  and  the  clash 
of  themes,  as  Jos^  Bruyr  has  written:  "Honegger  le  rugbyman  once 
more  releases  his  themes  in  conflict  with  secondary  ones,  with  a  sense  of 
shock  and  rebound."  Willy  Tappolet  gives  us  a  detailed  analysis  in  his 
book  on  Honegger  and  refers  to  this  movement  as  "contrapuntal, 
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dynamic  and  dramatic  in  architecture,  a  true  mine  of  modern  musical 
technique."  The  development  is  indeed  symphonic  in  form  rather 
than  treatment,  contrapuntal  rather  than  harmonic,  with  a  coda  which 
uses  canon  and  stretto.  The  following  adagio  is  melodic  throughout 
and  simplicity  itself  by  comparison.  The  initial  melody  is  introduced 
by  the  strings  with  ornamental  figures  in  the  winds  over  a  bass  which 
ascends  chromatically  bar  by  bar.  The  final  presto  in  6/8  time  looks 
back  in  a  superficial  sense  to  the  classical  rondo.  The  texture  is  trans- 
parent by  comparison  to  the  first  movement.  The  movement  expands 
at  the  end  in  an  Andante  tranquillo  to  a  pianissimo  close. 

Critics  have  remarked  on  the  difference  in  style  between  the  move- 
ments. H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt  has  found  in  this  symphony  "a  genius 
of  disorder." 

[copyrighted] 
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SECOND  CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  IN  G  MINOR,  Op.  63 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 
Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,*  1953 


Prokofiev  completed  his  Second  Violin  Concerto  in  Russia,  in  the  autumn  of  1935. 
The  first  performance  took  place  in  Madrid,  December  1,  1935,  by  the  Madrid  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  Enrique  Arbos.  Robert  Soetens  was  soloist.  The  composer 
was  present  at  this  performance.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1937,  Jascha  Heifetz,  soloist. 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets, 
2  horns,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets  and  strings. 

'T^HE  Second  Violin  Concerto  of  Prokofiev  resembles  the  First  in  that 
-*-  display  passages  for  the  solo  instrument  are  not  allowed  to  retard 
the  processes  of  orchestral  development.  The  solo  voice  often  takes  its 
place  among  the  rest  as  if  contributing  unobtrusive  ornamental  varia- 
tions. The  first  two  movements  in  particular  are  melodic  in  character, 
the  soloist  either  carrying  the  burden  of  the  melody,  or  setting  it  off  by 
an  interweaving  of  passage  work  while  it  is  sung  by  other  instrumental 
voices.  Fulfilling  this  dual  role,  the  soloist  is  seldom  silent. 

The  solo  violin  opens  the  first  movement  with  a  statement  of  the 
principal  theme,  in  the  first  measures  unaccompanied.  After  a  short 
elaboration,  the  melodious  second  theme  is  also  presented  by  the  soloist 
over  soft  undulations  in  the  strings.  In  the  slow  movement,  the  soloist, 
unfolding  the  principal  melody,  is  at  first  accompanied  by  triplets  in 
12/8  rhythm.  There  are  digressions  in  the  theme  and  tonality  before 
the  final  statement  of  the  opening  subject  matter  in  the  original  E-flat 
major.  The  finale  at  once  establishes  its  rhythmic  and  incisive  character 
with  chord  passages  for  the  solo  instrument.  It  is  more  brilliant  in  style, 
melody  becoming  incidental.  There  is  a  brief  episode  in  7/4  time,  and 
a  coda  in  5/4,  the  bass  drum  and  staccato  strings  punctuating  the  solo 
part. 

•     • 

Prokofiev  composed  his  First  Violin  Concerto  (Op.  19)  as  long  ago  as 
1913.  It  was  not  performed  until  1922.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  24,  1925,  when 
Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist. 

*  "By  an  ironic  coincidence  Prokofiev  died  on  the  same  day  as  Stalin.  His  death  was  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  that  great  event,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  the  foreign  press  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  the  date  was  given  as  March  4  instead  of  March  5,  1953,  an  error  that  is 
retained  in  a  number  of  reference  works." — Nicolas  Slonimsky's  Foreword  to  Prokofiev,  by 
I.  V.  Nestyev. 

[copyrighted] 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Joseph  Silverstein  was  born  in  Detroit,  March  21,  1932.  He  first 
studied  with  his  father,  a  vioHn  teacher,  then  with  Efrem  Zimbalist  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph 
Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  has  been  assistant  concertmaster 
of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Orchestra,  concertmaster  and  assistant  conduc- 
tor of  the  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955,  as  its 
youngest  member,  at  the  age  of  23. 

Mr.  Silverstein  entered  the  International  Music  Competition  under 
the  patronage  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Belgium,  held  in  Brussels  last 
May.  He  won  the  third  prize  and  was  the  only  United  States-born 
musician  to  reach  the  finals.  The  first  prize  went  to  Jaime  Laredo,  of 
Bolivia,  and  the  second  to  Albert  Markov,  a  Russian  artist. 

He  won  the  Naumburg  Award  last  October. 

Mr.  Silverstein  plays  a  violin  by  J.  B.  Guadagnini. 

PROKOFIEV'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  AMERICA 


I 


N  HIS  autobiography  (recently  published  in  English  by  the  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergei  Prokofiev  gives  a 
factual  account  of  his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  the  young  composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet 
Russia.  He  obtained  a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made 
his  way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of 
a  sort  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there, 
if  by  no  means  for  general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of 
musical  radicals,  the  object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives 
as  Glazounov,  and  known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances. 
In  the  Western  world  he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music 
in  Russia,  excepting  what  Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this 
consisted  principally  of  music  by  a  real  emigr^,  Stravinsky,  whom  he 
had  drawn  into  his  orbit,  and  who  would  never  return  to  his  home 
land.  Prokofiev  had  penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the 
impresario,  and  at  his  order  composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in 
which  Diaghilev  sought  to  draw  upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as 
had  Stravinsky  in  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered 
another  sort  of  barbarism.  Diaghilev,  lukewarm,  had  failed  to  produce 
it,  and  Prokofiev  had  made  his  way  back  to  Russia  unheard  (except  for 
a  performance  of  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  Rome).  He  had  then 
turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an  orchestral  suite,  the  Scythian  Suite,  which 
fresh,  stimulating  and  highly  colorful  venture  into  the  orchestral  field 
made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 


When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  as  complete 
a  stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since 
the  October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "After  the  score  of  They  Are  Seven  was  finished,"  writes  Pro- 
kofiev, "I  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
October  Revolution.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other  citizen 
I  might  be  of  use  to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to  America  took 
root  in  my  mind.  I  believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for  music  at  the 
moment,  whereas  in  America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  and  interest 
people  in  my  music  at  the  same  time.  The  previous  summer  I  had  met 
an  American  named  McCormick  who  had  come  to  Petrograd  with  a 
delegation  led  by  Senator  Reid  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  Republic. 
McCormick  was  a  big  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  —  I 
remembered  the  name  from  the  trade  mark  on  farm  machines  I  had 
seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  childhood.  He  was  interested  in  music  and 
had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  best  of  our  new  music  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Scythian  Suite  made  at  his  expense.  I 
complied  with  his  request  and  on  leaving  he  had  said,  'If  ever  you  wish 
to  come  to  America,  wire  me.  I  have  connections  in  the  musical 
world.'  "  Prokofiev  relates  that  he  went  to  Lunacharsky  for  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  "  *I  have  been  working  hard,'  I  told  him,  'and 
I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.'  'Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough  fresh  air  here  now?'  'Yes,  but  I  would  like  the  physical  air  of 
seas  and  oceans.*  Lunacharsky  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said  gaily,  'You  are  a  revolutionary  in  music,  we  are  revolu- 
tionaries in  life.  We  ought  to  work  together.  But  if  you  want  to  go 
to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way.'  " 

"In  Moscow,"  Prokofiev  continues,  "I  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of 
the  Scythian  Suite,  Buffoon  and  The  Gambler.  .  .  .  On  May  7,  1918, 
I  set  out  on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months. 
I  took  with  me  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Classical  Symphony,  the  First 
[Piano]  Concerto  and  my  pianoforte  pieces." 

He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed 
by  military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months. 
He  chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing 
and  miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.  He  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 

"I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I 
found  myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently 
organized  but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

"In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  con- 
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tinually  creating  something  new,  ofiFering  the  public  new  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  con- 
troversies was  not  always  the  same:  sometimes  the  composers  talked 
nonsense  and  were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that 
talked  nonsense  and  the  composers  who  were  remembered.  But  dis- 
cussion of  new  music,  new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  musical  life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  original 
composers,  not  counting  those  who  came  from  Europe  with  ready-made 
reputations,  and  the  whole  accent  of  musical  life  was  concentrated  on 
execution.  In  this  field  the  standard  was  rather  high:  a  carelessness  of 
performance  which  Moscow  would  have  overlooked  was  not  forgiven 
here.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  of  the  leading  American 
orchestra  conductors.  'Don't  play  him  the  Scythian  Suite,  he  won't 
understand  it,'  I  was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First  Concerto  he  did 
not  turn  the  pages  over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on  the  Classical 
Symphony  was:  'Delightful,  just  like  Kalinnikov.'  I  went  off  in  a  huff, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  intended  this  as  a  compliment;  he  had 
toured  the  whole  of  America  with  Kalinnikov's  symphony." 

In  Manhattan,  "penniless  and  friendless,"  he  may  well  have  been 
appalled  at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  November  20,  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste 
Altschuler  with  his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer 
to  play  in  his  First  Concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  Symphony. 
Both  occasions  brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch, 
when  music  was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected 
with  its  title  or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed. 
"Russian  chaos  in  music,"  "godless  Russia,"  "Bolshevism  in  art,"  "a 
carnival  of  cacophony,"  were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the 
strange  visitor,  as  if  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exclusively 
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absorbed  in  his  art  were  expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because 
his  music  had  challenging  sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolu- 
tionary subversion.  James  Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed 
in  turning  a  clever  phrase  than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called 
him  a  "Cossack  Chopin,"  a  "musical  agitator."  These  phrases  did  not 
ring  out  as  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke  sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case  in  Paris. 

Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  Suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock,  is 
a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  "I  had  better  luck  in  Chicago. 
McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me  in 
touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with 
Campanini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.  My  two  appearances  with 
the  Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in  New 
York."  Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of  misap- 
plication. The  Scythian  Suite  was  "Bolshevist";  "The  red  flag  of 
anarchy  waved  tempestuously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall."  Pro- 
kofiev was  a  curious  exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly 
forgotten.  He  gave  a  few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed. 
The  Chicago  Opera  Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  pro- 
duction until  1921.*  Prokofiev  departed,  discouraged  and  unnoticed, 
for  Europe.  He  returned  in  1920  and  made  a  recital  tour  of  California 
without  causing  any  particular  stir  in  that  state.  A  third  visit,  in  1921, 
brought  performances  of  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  and  the  new 
Third  Piano  Concerto  in  Chicago;  but  the  Opera,  which  was  produced 
under  the  insistence  of  Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to  New  York, 
was  not  well  received  there.  One  wonders  whether  Prokofiev  showed 
his  Classical  Symphony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler.  This,  or 
his  vocal  suite.  The  Ugly  Duckling,  a  precursor  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
might  well  have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and  awakened 
critics  to  a  realization  that  he  was  something  else  than  a  "wild 
Bolshevik." 

He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  UEnfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diag- 
hilev,  the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  the  choral 
They  Are  Seven,  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  con- 
siderable stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  had  been  his  consistent  champion.  He  had  been  among  the  first 
to  introduce  his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  pub- 
lisher.   He  had  brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as 


•  Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches  for  the  opera  with  him  from  Russia,  but 
Prokofiev  does  not  say  so. 
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they  appeared.  It  was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky 
began  to  make  known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian 
Suite.  He  continued  to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his 
Boston  career,  repeating  the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other 
cities.  The  last  country  to  become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became 
second  to  none  in  admiration  of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  music. 

This  Orchestra  soon  became  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  one 
to  introduce  the  music  of  Prokofiev  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Sixty- 
eight  performances  of  twenty-two  different  works  are  listed  in  the 
programs  through  the  years.  Of  these  the  following  had  their  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States:  the  two  Violin  Concertos;  suite  from 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges;  suite  from  Le  pas  d'acier;  the  Second 
and  Fifth  Piano  Concertos;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Symphonies;  suite 
from  The  Gambler;  suite  from  Lieutenant  Kije;  the  second  suite  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  the  Cello  Concerto.  Most  of 
these  works  were  likewise  introduced  in  New  York  City  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

J.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  in  G  major.  Op.  88 
By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  September  8,  1841,  in  Mulhausen,  Bohemia;  died  May  1,  1904,  in  Prague 

Composed  between  October  26  and  November  8,  1889,  this  symphony  was  published 
as  No.  4  in  1892.  It  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  February  2,  1890,  at 
Prague  under  the  composer's  direction  and  was  likewise  conducted  by  the  composer 
in  Cambridge,  England,  June  16,  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  by  this 
Orchestra  was  on  February  26,  1892,  the  year  of  its  publication,  Arthur  Nikisch  con- 
ducting. 

This  symphony,  published  as  the  Fourth  (the  Fifth  being  the  Symphony  "From 
the  New  World,"  published  in  1893)  was  actually  the  eighth  of  the  symphonies  of 
Dvorak,  four  symphonies  earlier  than  the  published  five  having  been  since  brought 
forth.* 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated "To  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Art  and  Literature." 

THE  Symphony  opens  with  a  theme  in  G  minor  stated  by  the  winds 
and,  after  a  pianissimo  cadence,  a  second  theme  in  G  major  is  made 
known  by  the  flute  in  birdlike  suggestion.  This  theme,  and  its  rhythm 
in  particular,  are  to  become  the  main  material  of  the  development 
while  the  composer  introduces  many  happy  lyrical  episodes.  The  minor 
theme  introduces  the  recapitulation  which  nevertheless  is  dominated 
by  the  flute  theme  worked  up  to  a  brilliant  close. 

The  adagio  opens  with  a  melody  by  the  strings  in  E-flat  major  which 
changes  form  as  it  is  taken  up  pianissimo  by  the  woodwinds.  A  middle 
section  in  C  major  brings  a  new  theme  from  the  flute  and  oboe  over 
descending  violin  passages.  A  repetition  of  the  first  part  is  briefly 
worked. 

The  allegretto  grazioso  (in  G  minor)  is  not  the  classical  minuet  with 
regular  repeated  sections,  but  is  based  on  a  theme  of  haunting  charm, 
introduced  by  the  first  violins  and  considerably  developed.  The  trio 
(in  G  major)  is  a  waltz-like  theme  first  heard  from  flute  and  oboe. 
There  is  a  literal  repetition  of  the  first  part  and  a  coda. 

♦The  third  and  the  fourth  of  these  early  symphonies  (in  E-flat  major,  1873  and  D  minor, 
1874)  have  been  posthumously  published.  The  two  earliest  ones  (composed  about  1865)  are 
under  publication.  -kt       *    •      xx 

The  symphonies  published  in  the  composer's  lifetime  are  as  follows:  No.  1  m  D  major. 
Op.  60  (1880)  ;  No.  2  in  D  minor.  Op.  70  (1884-5)  ;  No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  76  (1875,  and 
therefore  first  in  order)  ;  No.  4  in  G  major.  Op.  88  (1889)  ;  No.  5  "From  the  New  World"  in 
E  minor.  Op.  95  (1893).  The  First  has  not  been  played  at  these  concerts  since  1890,  the 
Second  was  revived  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  1921  and  repeated  in  1923,  the  Third  was  introduced 
by  Pierre  Monteux  in  1922. 
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The  finale  (in  G  major)  opens  with  a  trumpet  fanfare  and  an  initial 
theme  from  the  cellos  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  composer's 
Slavonic  Dances.  The  theme  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra,  its  returns 
interspersed  with  new  subjects  from  the  flute  and  later  from  the  oboes 
and  clarinets.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  as  at  first  in  the  cellos,  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  violins  taking  it  before  the  closing  coda. 

Dvorak's  Fourth  Symphony  was  sometimes  called  the  "English" 
Symphony,  but  like  all  of  his  symphonies,  including  the  "New  World," 
it  is  thoroughly  Czech  in  spirit,  abounding  even  more  than  its  fellows 
in  folkish  melody  and  dance  rhythms.  The  title  probably  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  firm  of  Novello  in  London  published  it  and  because 
the  composer,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
University  on  June  16,  1891,  conducted  this  work  in  recognition  of  the 
honor.  Dvorak  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  ceremony  as  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  Latin  language  was  as  strange  to  him  as 
English  and  when  he  realized  that  certain  solemn  Latin  pronounce- 
ments were  being  directed  at  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  were  "drowning 
in  hot  water."  He  took  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  he  could  not 
talk  Latin,  he  could  at  least  set  it  to  music  (his  Stabat  Mater  was  on 
the  Cambridge  program). 

Simrock,  to  whom  the  composer  had  been  under  contract  since  1876, 
offended  Dvorak's  musical  sensibilities  and  likewise  his  peasant's 
instinct  for  a  fair  trade  by  offering  him  only  1,000  marks  ($250)  for  the 
Symphony  in  G  major.  Simrock  protested  that  there  was  little  return 
to  be  expected  from  his  large  works  for  chorus  and  for  orchestra,  which 
by  that  time  were  numerous.  He  even  complained  that  the  small  works 
were  not  profitable,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavonic  Dances  for 
piano  duet  stood  on  many  a  piano  throughout  Europe  and  were  making 
the  name  of  Dvorak  generally  familiar.  The  composer  had  not  been 
without  encouragement  —  Biilow,  in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of 
his  Third  Symphony  in  F  major  in  1887,  had  called  him:  "next  to 
Brahms,  the  most  God-gifted  composer  of  the  day."  Brahms  himself 
had  warmly  befriended  him.  Dvorak  wrote  to  Simrock  that  Simrock's 
refusal  of  his  larger  works  would  throw  doubt  upon  his  smaller  ones. 
If  he  had  swarming  ideas  for  larger  works,  what  could  he  do  but  act 
upon  such  ideas  as  came  to  him  from  on  high  and  work  out  the  music 
in  suitable  proportions?  Simrock,  unable  to  dispute  God's  prerogative, 
repented  and  made  peace  with  the  offended  DvoMk. 
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'7^  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital,'^ — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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LA  CREATION  DU  MONDE,  BALLET 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


Milhaud's  "The  Creation  of  the  World"  was  composed  in  1923  as  music  for  a  ballet 
staged  by  Blaise  Cendrars  and  Fernand  Leger.  The  ballet  was  first  produced  by  the 
Ballets  Suedois  in  Paris.  It  was  performed  by  the  Ballet  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1939 
under  the  title  Black  Ritual,  with  choreography  by  Agnes  de  Mille,  at  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium.  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  it  in  concert  form  with  the  New  York  City 
Symphony  November  19,  1945.  Charles  Munch  presented  it  in  this  form  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  July  26,  1953,  and  in  Boston,  April  23-24,  1954. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboes,  2  clarinets,  saxophone  in 
E-flat,  2  trumpets,  horn,  bassoon,  trombone,  piano,  timpani,  and  the  following  per- 
cussion: snare  drum,  metal  block  and  wood  block,  cymbals,  tambourine,  bass  drum 
and  cymbal.  The  string  orchestra  is  without  violas.  (The  saxophone  is  scored  as  if 
to  replace  the  violas  and  in  their  range.) 

TT^VEN  from  his  earliest  days  in  Paris,  Milhaud  had  been  attracted  by 
''--'  popular  dance  rhythms  as  material  for  his  music.  He  then  visited 
the  music  halls  of  that  city  with  his  companions  of  the  '*Six"  and  freely 
borrowed  ideas.  He  wrote  tangos  in  Brazil  during  the  First  World  War 
and  the  liking  for  them  persisted  in  his  later  music.  He  composed  the 
ballet  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toit  on  his  return  from  Brazil  to  Paris  in  1919, 
about  an  American  speak-easy  before  he  had  seen  one.  He  heard  the 
first  jazz  bands  in  a  London  suburb  and  wrote  his  "shimmy,"  Caramel 
moUj  in  1920. 

Visiting  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1922,  he  investigated 
New  York's  Harlem  and  made  newspaper  headlines  by  openly  praising 
jazz  before  it  had  become  the  fashion  with  our  symphonists  to  swear 
allegiance  to  that  idiom.  A  result  was  La  Creation  du  monde,  com- 
posed in  the  following  year  for  a  ballet  of  Blaise  Cendrar.  Jazz  is  freely 
exploited  in  this  score  by  a  chamber  orchestra  of  size  comparable  to  the 
usual  jazz  band. 

It  seems  plain  enough,  although  the  composer  does  not  admit  it  in  so 
many  words  in  his  fascinating  autobiography  (Notes  sans  musique  ), 
that  in  those  years  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  succes  de  scandale. 
It  can  be  further  inferred  that  his  interest  in  jazz  for  his  own  purposes 
cooled  off  after  jazz  had  become  symphonically  respectable. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

MILHAUD'S  EXCURSION  INTO  JAZZ 

In  his  autobiography  "Notes  Without  Music"  (published  in  English 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1933),  Darius  Milhaud  tells  how  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  1922,  became  acquainted  with  jazz  in  New  York's 
Harlem,  returned  to  France  and  shaped  his  impressions  into  the  ballet 
"La  Creation  du  monde."  Portions  are  here  quoted  from  the  book, 
beginning  with  a  description  of  his  visit  to  Boston. 


A  T  Boston  I  took  part  in  a  concert  of  my  works  given  by  a  group  of 
-^~*'  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conducted  by 
the  flautist  Laurent.  I  gave  a  lecture  at  Harvard,  and  the  members  of 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  prepared  a  surprise  for  me  by  singing  the  Psalm 
I  had  composed  for  them  at  the  request  of  their  director,  Dr  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  whom  I  had  met  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunch  given 
in  his  honor,  and  in  honor  of  the  members  of  the  musical  delegation 
from  Harvard  University,  by  Marshal  Foch.  The  lunch  took  place  at 
the  Cercle  Interallie,  and  the  Marshal  had  invited  musicians  of  all 
generations,  from  members  of  the  Institut  to  the  so-called  rebels.  When 
the  dessert  was  served,  the  young  Americans  had  greeted  the  Marshal 
with  some  of  their  college  yells  and  Indian  war-cries.  In  Boston,  Dr. 
Davison  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  decided  to 
offer  me  a  party.  This  was  right  in  the  middle  of  Prohibition,  and  the 
tiniest  authentic  drink  cost  a  small  fortune.  Whisky  was  served  in 
teacups,  which  were  filled  underneath  the  table.  Dr.  Davison  had 
chosen  the  Hotel  Brunswick  for  the  party,  because  it  had  an  excellent 
jazz  orchestra  and  he  knew  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  When  I  arrived  in 
New  York,  I  had  told  the  newspapermen  interviewing  me  that  Euro- 
pean music  was  considerably  influenced  by  American  music.  "But 
whose  music?"  they  asked  me;  "MacDowell's  or  Carpenter's?"  "Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,"  I  answered,  "I  mean  jazz."  They  were  filled  with 
consternation,  for  at  that  time  most  American  musicians  had  not 
realized  the  importance  of  jazz  as  an  art  form  and  relegated  it  to  the 
dance  hall.  The  headlines  given  to  my  interviews  prove  the  astonish- 
ment caused  by  my  statements:  "Milhaud  admires  jazz"  or  "Jazz  dictates 
the  future  of  European  music."  Of  course,  my  opinions  won  me  the 
sympathy  of  Negro  music-lovers,  who  flocked  to  my  concerts.  The 
chairman  of  the  Negro  musicians'  union  even  wrote  me  a  touching 
letter  of  thanks.  Little  suspecting  what  complications  this  would  cause, 
I  immediately  invited  him  to  lunch:  no  restaurant  would  serve  us,  but 
at  last  Germaine  Schmitz  [Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schmitz]  solved  this  delicate 
problem  by  asking  the  manager  of  the  Hotel  Lafayette  to  receive  us. 
1  was  also  called  upon  by  Harry  Burleigh,  the  famous  arranger  of  Negro 
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spirituals,  who  played  me  Negro  folk  tunes  and  hymns,  which  interested 
me  keenly,  for  I  wished  to  take  advantage  of  my  stay  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  Negro  music.  The  jazz  orchestra  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
was  conducted  by  a  young  violinist  called  Reissmann,  who  got  from  his 
instrumentalists  an  extreme  refinement  of  pianissimo  tones,  murmured 
notes,  and  glancing  chords,  whisperings  from  the  muted  brass,  and 
barely  formulated  moans  from  the  saxophone,  which  had  a  highly 
individual  flavor.  The  regular  rhythm  was  conveyed  by  the  muffled 
beat  of  the  percussion,  and  above  it  he  spun  the  frail  filigree  of  sound 
from  the  other  instruments,  to  which  the  high  notes  of  the  violin  lent 
an  added  poignancy.  It  made  a  great  contrast  to  Paul  Whiteman's 
lively  orchestra,  which  I  had  heard  a  few  days  before  in  New  York  and 
which  had  the  precision  of  an  elegant,  well-oiled  machine,  a  sort  of 
Rolls-Royce  of  dance  music,  but  whose  atmosphere  remained  entirely 
of  this  world. 

I  owe  to  Yvonne  George  my  introduction  to  the  pure  tradition  of 
New  Orleans  jazz.  In  the  course  of  a  little  reception  that  followed  a 
lecture  I  gave  at  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  she  came  up  to  me  and  said: 
"You  look  bored,  come  and  have  dinner  with  me,  and  afterwards  I'll 
take  you  to  Harlem  when  I've  done  my  number."  She  lived  in  the 
Hotel  Lafayette.  In  the  next  room  to  hers  Isadora  Duncan  and  her 
Russian  poet  Essenin  used  to  quarrel  and  chase  one  another  right  out 
on  the  fire  escape.  Yvonne  introduced  me  to  Marcel  Duchamp,  an  old 
friend  of  Satie  and  Picabia,  whose  paintings  were  closely  associated 
with  the  beginnings  of  cubism  and  had  played  a  dominant  part  in  its 
development.  After  dinner  I  heard  Yvonne  George  give  her  number. 
She  was  on  Broadway,  singing  French  songs  of  an  intensely  realistic 
character  in  a  style  that  was  both  plain  and  charged  with  desperate 
feeling. 

Harlem  had  not  yet  been  discovered  by  the  snobs  and  aesthetes:  we 
were  the  only  white  folk  there.  The  music  I  heard  was  absolutely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  I  had  ever  heard  before  and  was  a  revelation  to 
me.  Against  the  beat  of  the  drums  the  melodic  lines  crisscrossed  in  a 
breathless  pattern  of  broken  and  twisted  rhythms.  A  Negress  whose 
grating  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  centuries  sang  in 
front  of  the  various  tables.  With  despairing  pathos  and  dramatic  feel- 
ing she  sang  over  and  over  again,  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  the  same 
refrain,  to  which  the  constantly  changing  melodic  pattern  of  the  orches- 
tra wove  a  kaleidoscopic  background.  This  authentic  music  had  its 
roots  in  the  darkest  corners  of  the  Negro  soul,  the  vestigial  traces  of 
Africa,  no  doubt.  Its  effect  on  me  was  so  overwhelming  that  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away.  From  then  on  I  frequented  other  Negro  theaters  and 
dance  halls.  In  some  of  their  shows,  the  singers  were  accompanied  by  a 
flute,  a  clarinet,  two  trumpets,  a  trombone,  a  complicated  percussion 
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section  played  by  one  man,  a  piano,  and  a  string  quintet.  I  was  living 
in  the  French  House  of  Columbia  University,  enjoying  the  charming 
hospitality  of  Mile.  Blanche  Prenez;  the  Schmitzes  were  my  close  neigh- 
bors. As  I  never  missed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  visiting  Harlem, 
I  persuaded  my  friends  to  accompany  me,  as  well  as  Casella  and  Men- 
gelberg,  who  were  in  New  York  at  the  time. 

When  I  went  back  to  France,  I  never  wearied  of  playing  over  and 
over,  on  a  little  portable  phonograph  shaped  like  a  camera.  Black  Swan 
records  I  had  purchased  in  a  little  shop  in  Harlem.  More  than  ever  I 
was  resolved  to  use  jazz  for  a  chamber  work. 

As  soon  as  I  came  back  from  the  United  States,  I  got  in  touch  with 
Fernand  Leger  and  Blaise  Cendrars,  with  whom  I  was  to  work  on  a  new 
ballet  for  Rolf  de  Mare.  Cendrars  chose  for  his  subject  the  creation  of 
the  world,  going  for  his  inspiration  to  African  folklore,  in  which  he  was 
particularly  deeply  versed,  having  just  published  a  Negro  anthology. 
On  this  occasion  I  remained  more  closely  in  contact  with  my  collabora- 
tors than  for  any  other  of  my  works.  They  were  great  frequenters  of 
bals-musette,  and  often  took  me  with  them,  thus  revealing  to  me  a  side 
of  Parisian  life  with  which  I  had  not  previously  been  familiar. 

L^ger  wanted  to  adapt  primitive  Negro  art  and  paint  the  drop-curtain 
and  the  scenery  with  African  divinities  expressive  of  power  apd  dark- 
ness. He  was  never  satisfied  that  his  sketches  were  terrifying  enough. 
He  showed  me  one  for  the  curtain,  black  on  a  dark  brown  background, 
which  he  had  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  bright  and  "pretty- 
pretty."  He  would  have  liked  to  use  skins  representing  flowers,  trees, 
and  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  would  have  been  filled  with  gas  and 
allowed  to  fly  up  into  the  air  at  the  moment  of  creation,  like  so  many 
balloons.  This  plan  could  not  be  adopted  because  it  would  have 
required  a  complicated  apparatus  for  inflating  them  in  each  corner  of 
the  stage,  and  the  sound  of  the  gas  would  have  drowned  out  the  music. 
He  had  to  be  satisfied  with  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  animal 
costumes  worn  by  African  dancers  during  their  religious  rites.  At  last, 
in  La  Creation  du  monde,  I  had  the  opportunity  I  had  been  waiting 
for  to  use  those  elements  of  jazz  to  which  I  had  devoted  so  much  study. 
I  adopted  the  same  orchestra  as  used  in  Harlem,  seventeen  solo  instru- 
ments, and  I  made  wholesale  use  of  the  jazz  style  to  convey  a  purely 
classical  feeling. 
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SECOND  CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  IN  G  MINOR,  Op.  63 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 
Bom  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,*  1953 


Prokofiev  completed  his  Second  Violin  Concerto  in  Russia,  in  the  autumn  of  1935. 
The  first  performance  took  place  in  Madrid,  December  1,  1935,  by  the  Madrid  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  Enrique  Arbos.  Robert  Soetens  was  soloist.  The  composer 
was  present  at  this  performance.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1937,  Jascha  Heifetz,  soloist. 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets, 
2  horns,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets  and  strings. 

npHE  Second  Violin  Concerto  of  Prokofiev  resembles  the  First  in  that 
^  display  passages  for  the  solo  instrument  are  not  allowed  to  retard 
the  processes  of  orchestral  development.  The  solo  voice  often  takes  its 
place  among  the  rest  as  if  contributing  unobtrusive  ornamental  varia- 
tions. The  first  two  movements  in  particular  are  melodic  in  character, 
the  soloist  either  carrying  the  burden  of  the  melody,  or  setting  it  off  by 
an  interweaving  of  passage  work  while  it  is  sung  by  other  instrumental 
voices.   Fulfilling  this  dual  role,  the  soloist  is  seldom  silent. 

The  solo  violin  opens  the  first  movement  with  a  statement  of  the 
principal  theme,  in  the  first  measures  unaccompanied.  After  a  short 
elaboration,  the  melodious  second  theme  is  also  presented  by  the  soloist 
over  soft  undulations  in  the  strings.  In  the  slow  movement,  the  soloist, 
unfolding  the  principal  melody,  is  at  first  accompanied  by  triplets  in 
12/8  rhythm.  There  are  digressions  in  the  theme  and  tonality  before 
the  final  statement  of  the  opening  subject  matter  in  the  original  E-flat 
major.  The  finale  at  once  establishes  its  rhythmic  and  incisive  character 
with  chord  passages  for  the  solo  instrument.  It  is  more  brilliant  in  style, 
melody  becoming  incidental.  There  is  a  brief  episode  in  7/4  time,  and 
a  coda  in  5/4,  the  bass  drum  and  staccato  strings  punctuating  the  solo 
part. 


Prokofiev  composed  his  First  Violin  Concerto  (Op.  19)  as  long  ago  as 
1913.  It  was  not  performed  until  1922.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  24,  1925,  when 
Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist. 

*  "By  an  ironic  coincidence  Prokofiev  died  on  the  same  day  as  Stalin.  His  death  was  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  that  great  event,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  the  foreign  press  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  the  date  was  given  as  March  4  instead  of  March  5,  1953,  an  error  that  is 
retained  in  a  number  of  reference  works." — Nicolas  Slonimsky's  Foreword  to  Prokofiev,  by 
I.  v.  Nestyev. 

[copyrighted] 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Joseph  Silverstein  was  born  in  Detroit,  March  21,  1932.  He  first 
studied  with  his  father,  a  vioHn  teacher,  then  with  Efrem  Zimbalist  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph 
Gingold  and  Mischa  MischakofiE.  He  has  been  assistant  concertmaster 
of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Orchestra,  concertmaster  and  assistant  conduc- 
tor of  the  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955,  as  its 
youngest  member,  at  the  age  of  23. 

Mr.  Silverstein  entered  the  International  Music  Competition  under 
the  patronage  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Belgium,  held  in  Brussels  last 
May.  He  won  the  third  prize  and  was  the  only  United  States-born 
musician  to  reach  the  finals.  The  first  prize  went  to  Jaime  Laredo,  of 
Bolivia,  and  the  second  to  Albert  Markov,  a  Russian  artist. 

As  the  result  of  a  competition  of  last  October,  held  by  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Foundation,  Mr.  Silverstein  adjudged  the  winner. 

Mr.  Silverstein  plays  a  violin  by  J.  B.  Guadagnini. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 
Bom  at  Li^ge,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  by  C^sar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  18^.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall) .  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-^-pistons,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

IT  IS  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's 
devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while 
the  world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed 
by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their 
lovable  "maitre"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked 
for  either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 

To  probe  back  into  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  compo- 
sition of  Franck's  Symphony  and  its  performance  in  the  musical  Paris 
of  1889  is  to  revive  a  controversial  spirit  which  no  longer  exists.  This 
Symphony,  which  is  now  generally  recognized  for  its  worth  in  the 
standard  repertoire,  was  for  years  after  the  death  of  its  composer  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  disagreement.  Those  who  lived  and  worked 
with  Franck  found  his  music  expressive  of  the  master  they  loved  and 
welcomed  it  accordingly.  They  were  indignant  with  those  who  gave 
no  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  obscure  organist  of  the 
Conservatoire.*  These  reluctant  musicians  were  annoyed  that  the 
otherwise  unassertive  teacher  had  the  effrontery  to  compose  music  out 
of  the  expected  pattern.  If  Franck  was  aware  of  this  surrounding 
controversy  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  disturbed  by  it.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  ardent  claims  made  by  his  fellow  members  in  the 
Societe  Nationale  spurred  the  passive  indifference  of  musicians  "out- 
side" into  active  rejection. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  book  on  the  "Maitre"  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
gospel  of  the  Franck  movement,  but  it  cannot  stand  eternally  as  a 
clear  and  just  account.  His  description,  for  example,  of  the  first 
performance  of  the  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  leans  rather 
heavily  on  the  official  resistance  within  the  institution  and  the  spiteful 
remarks  by  various  musicians  with  which  it  was  greeted.  It  is  true  that 
Jules  Garcin,  the  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  brought  the  Sym- 

♦  D'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,  as  late  as  Augrust,  1885,  awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legrion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Augruste),  professor  of  organ." 
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phony  to  performance  by  his  "benevolent  obstinaq^,"  as  d'Indy  has 
called  it,  against  a  dead  weight  of  reactionary  reluctance;  that  a  con- 
ductor like  Lamoureux,  who  had  come  to  grief  with  Les  tolides, 
fought  shy  of  the  Symphony  when  approached  in  its  behalf.  Dlndy's 
anecdote  that  "a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,"  whom  he  did  not 
name,  dismissed  the  Symphony  for  using  such  an  unsymphonic  instru- 
ment as  an  English  horn,  has  been  perhaps  over-quoted,  since  it  was 
nothing  more  than  somebody's  conversational  remark.  His  attack  on 
Gounod  is  more  serious,  for  the  man  is  named,  while  the  remark, 
printed  in  italics,  was  also  conversational.  D'Indy  quotes  Gounod  as 
calling  the  Symphony,  before  a  "cortege  of  male  and  female  adorers," 
the   "affirmation   of   incompetence,    pushed   to   dogmatic   lengths."" 
Since  d'Indy  was  not  one  of  the  "adulateurs,"  he  may  have  picked  it 
up  at  second  hand.  Leon  Vallas  takes  d'Indy  to  task  on  this.  "Both  the 
opinion  and  the  meaningless  jargon  in  which  it  is  couched  seem 
improbable  in  the  last  degree.  According  to  another  anecdote,  told  by 
Georges   Rodenbach   in  Figaro  on  December   24,    1896,   Gounod   is 
reported  as  saying  'It  is  the  negation  of  music'  That  remark  too 
seems  hardly  credible.   Whatever  differences   in   outlook   and   taste 
separated  the  two  old  friends,  Gounod  always  recognized  the  mastery 
of  his  fellow-musician.  If  at  times  he  criticized  certain  of  Franck's 
tendencies  —  his  excessive  refinement  and  his  lack  of  simplicity  —  he 
never  ceased  to  acclaim  him  as  a  great  artist.  One  need  attach  no 
importance  to  certain  solemn  pontifical  utterances  of  the  composer  of 
Faust,  bandied  about,  distorted,  and  twisted  out  of  recognition  by  the 
malignancy  of  the  public." 

Franck's  Symphony  was  inevitably  compared  with  the  Symphony 
by  Saint-Saens  in  G  minor,  which  had  been  introduced  on  January  9, 

"L'affirmation  de  Vimpuieeance  poussSe  juarfau  dogme." 
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1887.  D'Indy  has  claimed  that  Franck  could  not  have  known  the 
Symphony  at  the  time,  but  Vallas  retorts  with  the  statement  that 
"Sketches  for  Franck's  Symphony  were  jotted  down  during  two 
months  of  the  summer  of  1887  —  that  is,  six  months  and  more  after 
the  publication  and  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens."  That  both 
symphonies  lean  to  the  color  of  the  organ  and  that  both  have  a  cyclic 
recurrence  need  only  mean  that  both  were  composed  at  a  time  when 
such  traits  were  likely.  The  opinion  of  Bellaigue  that  "One  is  night, 
the  other  day;  in  the  Saint-Saens  one  breathes  freely;  in  the  Franck 
one  is  stifled  and  dies"  may  be  contrasted  with  the  opinion  of  d'Indy 
that  "the  final  impression  of  doubt  and  sadness"  felt  in  the  Symphony 
of  Saint-Saens  has  its  exact  opposite  in  Franck's  Symphony,  which 
is  "a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light 
because  the  workmanship  is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations 
of  ideal  beauty."  It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  listener  today  to  compare 
two  symphonies  which  are  as  different  as  were  their  two  composers. 

The  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably, 
to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent 
beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must  be  in  advance 
of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood  by  their  con- 
temporaries: C^sar  Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like  them,  he  was  misunder- 
stood." A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances,  which  d'Indy  himself 
has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public, 
which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  tolerable 
promptness  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  adequately 
presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  composer 
lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such 
indeed  he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause, 
as  because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  La  Redemption  or  Les  bolides)  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes,  which  he  completed  in  that 
year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three 
years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was  over- 
whelming, and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The 
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masterpieces—  Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin 
Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of 
Franck's  genius  —  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his 
death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new 
scores  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye 
played  the  Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the 
Quartet  was  performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musique  (April  19,  1890) ,  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told, 
rose  to  applaud  the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music, 

out  as  a  composer  of  promise  at  home  (that  is  to  say,  in  France;  he 
aided  (or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant 
school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to 
popular  favor. 
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The  Berkshire  Festival  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
has  been  extended  to  seven  weeks  for  the  season 
of  1961  (July  7  -  August  20) .  The  Festival  is  held 
at  Tanglewood  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  concurrently  with  the  Orchestra's 
school,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

For  full  information,  please  address 
Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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'7/  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  endorse  and 
recommend  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Because  of  its  brilliant, 
resonant  tone  the  Baldwin  is  unequaled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital" — Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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